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Weather and fire 
protection 


What if your chimney caught fire and a strong 
wind blew toward your barn! Would you feel 
any safer.if you felt that neither the roof of 
your house nor barn would catch fire? 


It will relieve you of a great deal of anxiety if you will have 
your roofs Certain-teed against sparks and burning embers. 
Certain-teed Roofing forms a permanent protection against 
sparks. 


Certain-teed will give you year-in-and-year-out protection 
from weather. You cement it together in a single piece, 
so that the hardest rains cannot find a crevice. It is a 
retardant of heat and cold, making the building warmer in 
winter and cooler in summer. It is a deadener of sound— 
rain or hail beating on the roof makes little noise. 


Certain-teed Roofing is easy to lay—no skilled labor required 
—the first cost is much lower than wood or metal—lasts 
longer and costs practically nothing to maintain. 


Certain-teed Roofing is guaranteed for 
5, 10 or 15 years, according to thickness. 


The Certain-teed label insures you certainty of quality and 
absolutely guaranteed satisfaction. 


Certain-teed Asphalt Shingles 


for residences come in beautiful subdued tones of red makes them cling to the roof, yet permits them to ‘‘give’’ 
and green. These shingles present a handsome rough from a high wind without cracking off. They will pre- 
surface. They are so laid that three thicknesses cover vent fires from sparks or embers—a big item, especially 
the entire roof. They laj<and stay flat, and will not where a building is not within reach of city fire service 
crack or break off in the highest wind. This is due to protection. They cost no more than wood shingles, and 
the very heavy saturation of asphalt in the center, which. are.guaranteed 10 years. 


Certain-teed Paints and Varnishes are ‘‘extra quality.’’ They will give the best paint satisfaction. 


Certain-teed Products Corporation, Offices and Warehouses in Principal Cities 





Our Business Method 


The Farm Journal gives no chromos, puffs no 
swindles, inserts no humbug advertisements, 
and does not devote one-half its space to tell- 
ing how good the other half is. It is furnished 
to subscribers 4 years for $1.00; to new sub- 
scribers on trial, two years for fifty cents, and 
one year for twenty-five cents; 10 cents per 
year extra for postage beyond the sixth zone ; 
to subscribers in Philadelphia, Canada and 
foreign countries (except Mexico and Cuba) 
2 years for $1.00, as we must pay extra post- 
age. Its motto: No partisan politics, but 
farmers at the first table; no truce to 
monopoly, and fair play to all men. 
Contributions invited from all persons pos- 
sessing gumption and knowledge, who know 
what's what and who can stop after saying it. 
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Fair Play 

We believe that all the advertisements in 
this paper are trustworthy. To prove our 
faith by works, we will make good to actual 
subscribers any loss sustained by trusting 
advertisers who prove to be deliberate swind- 
lers, Just as we can not guarantee a pig's 
tail to curl in any particular direction, so we 
shall not attempt to adjust trifling disputes 
between subscribers and honorable business 
men, nor pay the debts of honest bankrupts. 
This offer holds good one month after the 
transaction causing the complaint. 

In writing to advertisers, write as you 
would be written to, in the spirit of fair 
play. Always say, “I saw your advertise- 
ment in The Farm Journal.”” This will secure 
prompt and careful attention to your order. 








Getting Even with Us 


F you think this October issue is a pretty 

good sort of a farm magazine—or if you 
ike the colored covers and the great in- 
crease in pictures and special articles recent- 
ly—or if the cheerful, hopeful spirit of The 
Farm Journal has helped you or cheered you 
—there is just one best way to get even with 


us. 

That is to take five minutes, and share The 
Farm Journal's helpfulness with a neighbor 
by by getting bin (ort “ag to subscribe for four 


(1) fete because yo are square with 
Farm Teena for whatever good 
it ye: you; 
(2) your neighbor—because he will be bet- 
ter and wiser and richer by reading the 
magazine regularly; 
us—because we get a desirable new 
ae for the great family of Our 


Hons “do you know any other way to 
please 80 many people so easily? 
‘ Se ee 
e 
Marguerite Wilkinson, who edits our poetry 
page, has written a book called “‘New Voices,” 
which is a collection of the poetry of today 
and an.inte tation of it. It is publishéd by 


(3) 


the MacMillan Company of New York roe A 
y 


and illustrated with photographs. The kin 
criticism, suggestive explanation and broad 
sympathy of the heal, makes it. — —— all 
lovers of poetry will welcome. 

have been printed. Our Folks iil" be ——.. to 
learn of Marguerite Wilkinson’s success. 


Guarantee to Subscribers 


on that persons unacquainted with The 
Journal may hesitate to subscribe and 
pay i ie four years in advance, we guarantee : 
(1) That within three months after paying 
for Farm Journal any may no- 
' tify us to stop the r, and the full amount 
paid for the will be refunded. 
(2) That after three months any subscriber 
may order the paper for any 
reason, or for NO reason, and the unused pro- 
portion of the amount paid will be refunded. 
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ERE is The Farm 

Journal’s ‘‘picture”’ 
man, our hustler, Chas. 
P. Shoffner. He was 

in asmall town in (> 


e Pennsylvania, grad- 


ua from the town 
high school, studied 
art in Philadelphia, 
and made a specialty 
of writing and_illus- 
trating farm subjects 
for farm a ge For 
years he a small 
place where he raised fruit, garden stuff and 
chickens. His white and black Wyandottes 
won blue ribbons and he had raspberries and 
peaches that—well, words fail to describe 
them. 

Of course he is married and has the finest 
wife, daughter-and grandson in captivity. 
He loves everything that is alive, including 
the birds, flowers, boys, stock, and, best of all, 
his fellow man. 

This picture business and. the laying out of 
The Farm Journal every month is a man-size 
job, and you will receive “‘Shoff’s’” blessing 
if you will tell him just what kind of pictures 
you would like to see on the covers and be- 
tween the covers of your paper. 

P. 8.: Shoffner is big brother to “The 
Country Boy and Girl’’ Department and just 
to get right with 872,428 Liberty Bell Bird 

members he will say he’s the secretary 
of the club, and also Brotherhood Chieftain 
of 34,689 Wideawakes. Rah! Rah! Rah! 

_—— 

If this paragraph is marked, it means that 
this copy is sent you as a sample, and that we 
believe you should subscribe. One of our repre- 
sentatives will call at opce, or if he does not 
turn up quickly, mail your order direct to us. 
See rates at the head of this page. 


Protect Yourself 


More magazines and farm papers announce 
new subscription rates, and they are andy 
higher. It seéms evident that as sg Soe 
Congress persists in its wrong-headed Zone 
Postage scheme, and keeps on raising the 
rates besides, subscription rates must keep 
on up, too. 

ence we say, and say seriously, renew 
now and protect yourself. Renew —o, 
ro for every magazine you want to 

, and renew as far ahead as the a 

faheee will take your subscription. It will 


pay you. 


This October is the largest and best issue of 
The Farm Journal ever printed. Never has 
the table of farm news n so bountifully 


volume of advertisin 
keep pace with the advertising 
S oe pet cal Sctober is an angel 
of farm facts for busy farm seats 
ad columns are a re 

needs. .But the Editor’s patinenaee id 
are not to devote one-half our space to telling 
how good the other half is, so with this modest 
little whoop, the publisher stops. But, after 
all, it is not what we think about it; what do 
you think? 

————_—_—_————— 

Claude Woodcraft and his ae. friend, 
ficlon visited ner A on ae ae country. 
Claude is a grea er was boasting 

much muscle this game gave 
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Can an inexperienced man run 
meat business? 


a billion dollar 


Under the proposed Kenyon 
bill the packing industry 
would be placed at the abso- 
lute command of a govern- 
ment official who would 
probably be without practi- 
cable experience. 


The packers have never been 
able to hire enough brainy 
executives of life-long experi- 
ence to do the work and 
make the decisions this one 
man would have to make. 
This political appointee will 
have the privilege of experi- 
menting—with other people’s 
money. 


He can try out schemes that 


may ruin the stock-raising 
industry—because if the 
packers suffer, so will the 
country’s livestockmen. 


~He is to be placed despotically 
in power over property owned 
by thousands of stockholders 
—with the owners getting 
the privilege of paying for 
the losses that may occur. 


Is this fair to a business it has 
taken fifty years to build up? 
Fair to thousands of people 
who have invested their 
money? Is it safe, too, for 
the live stock industry to 
have the business tampered 
with by an amateur? 


Swift & Company, U. S. A. 


Founded 1868 











A nation-wide organization owned by more than 30,000 ineteheihdiins 
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Heaven and Hell 


By THOMAS DREIER 


HEN you think, you exercise the 

y y power of Deity: You are then 

creating something out of nothing. 
You are building the world in which you 
live. 

Let me illustrate by telling the story of 
two men I know. One of them lives in a 
comfortable home on the edge of a small 
town out.West. He has five or six acres of 
land, a garden that supplies his table, a 
couple of cows, and some pigs: His chil- 
dren have gone out into the world and all 
of them have achieved success. They see 
that he does not want for 


happiness out of it. He plays.. He loves. 
He is youthful in spirit. He. creates men- 
tally the world in which he lives. 

He is like a very dear friend -of mine 
who, while he had his share of worry and 
care; yet kept youthful in spirit and -inter- 
ested in all things. His motto was, “My 
mind to me a kingdom is.” And he was 
master of his thoughts. . 

The first man, blessed with creature 
comforts, insured by his successful children 
against starvation and debts, lives in a hell 
created by his own negative thinking. 

Youcan live in heaven or hell—which- 
ever you please. According to your think- 
ing be it unto you. 


High Farming at Elmwood 


By JACOB BIGGLE 


\ A Nf HEN Uncle Sam tapped John 
Harris, one of my best young farm 
hands at Elmwood, on the shoulder 

and notified him that his services were need- 
ed on the western front, there was given the 
“one touch of nature that makes the whole 
world kin.” In due time: John Harris, 
made over in one of the training camps, 
was transferred overseas and eventually 
reached the trenches, where: with thou- 
sands of his countrymen he maintained the 
prowess of the Yankee soldier. On one 
of his brief furloughs to England he found 
time to court and to marry 








money. 

Yet he is one of the most 
miserable of men... His face is 
that of one dissatisfied with 
life. When he talks about his 
garden he says with a sigh, 
“*¥es, it looks nice, but if you 
only knew how my back 
ached when I was weeding 
A 

The other man owns a 
small farm. His health is not 
of the best. He has a wife 
and three small children. He 
still owes the doctor -who 
helped bring the smallest 
child into the world. His 
farmisstumpy. To get crops 
he has to work early and late. 
Only once in a while is he 





Mary Sweetson, a Somerset- 
shire lass engaged in war 
work. Somerset is one of the 
most important agricultural 
counties:in England and joins 
Devonshire; famous for its 
clotted cream, and, by its 
name, suggesting a famous 
« breed, of ceattle. When’ the* 
time approached for the re- 
turn of John Harris to his 
native heath, the fact was de- 
veloped that there were more 
than a wife to be looked after, 
a baby, aswell. To further 
complicate matters, John’s 
wife and child were obliged to 
sail on a ship that was due in 
New York several days ahead 
of the transport that carried 








rich enough to enjoy the lux- 

ury of having a hired man. 
Yet he is one of the most 

radiant personalities I know. 





The Farmer: “So you’re on a strike again. How would. you 
like to have me strike, too?” 


that; if you strike we'll starve” 


Organized Labor: “Nix on 


the husband. It became neec~- 
essary for Harriet and me to 
go to New York to meet the 
strangers, and all our arrange- 








All his children adore. him. 
Watching him at work I have found my 
eyes suddenly fill with tears. His glorious 
bravery shames me. ‘Sure, it is hard at 
times,” he said to me. “But imagination 
helps me. I like to read biographies— 
stories of big men who have overcome 
great obstacles—generals, captaias of in- 
dustry, explorers, etc. When my trials 
seem hard to bear, I just think of the hard- 
er trials some other men have had. That 
eases things some. Then—” he told me 
this as if he were ashamed of it—‘‘I some- 
times go up against those stumps out there 
as if they were enemies.and I was a great 
 ®envral. I play games all the time. It 
_ makes the hardest work easier. You can 
do anything you want to with your mind.” 
__ And there you have it. The second man 
_ has taken jess than nothing and has created 


Peter Tumbledown’s Dam 


N Peter Tumbledown’s state, the Water- 

way Commission is a live body. Peter 
has a rickety old stone dam on the farm 
and the Commission is after him. They 
won’t let him take it down, nor can he re- 
pair it without going to big expense to 
furnish them the detailed drawings and 
plans which they demand. If it:washes out. 
and destroys property below himhe is liable 
for damages. If he doesn’t fix it up the 
Commission may fine hita or send him to 
jail. Peter built the dam to furnish him 
with ice, but the.ice house burned down 
and they have harvested no ice: for 
many years. Peter will probably sell the 
farm and pass the worry on to some 
one else. Peter certainly has his troubles. 


ments having worked out 
without a hitch, we were in due time safe 
in the shelter of Elmwood, where Harriet 
bids. fair to speedily spoil our infant 
British-American. 

It seems odd that with only about 
30,000 overseas marriages contracted by 
our soldiers fate should wish one of them 
upon us, and that one of the most satis- 
factory character. As I have already said 
Somersetshire is one of the foremost farm- 
ing counties of England, and for several 
years before the war was suffering from a 
steady depletion of its agricultural popu- 
lation; so that in coming to this country 
the young wife encoun*ered labor condi- 
tions that were familiar to’ her at home. 
She had been used to working at outdoor 
farm tasks even before the war made such: 
work essential. . She is a practical, thrifty: 
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little body, and with her plain ways she 
was surprised at the extravagances prac- 
tised by the young women with whom she 
is socially thrown. I imagine that she is 
likely to receive a good many shocks and 
surprises before she is fully adjusted to her 
surroundings. She may have to go a good 
many miles before she finds a young 
woman milking a cow, and quite a distance 
before finding genuine home-made bread. 

And yet she will have less difficulty in 
finding herself than she would have had in 
some other parts of our country. But a 
little more than 200 years have elapsed 
since this county was reclaimed from the 
Indians and settled by sturdy English 
emigrants from the same part of England 
in which John Harris found 
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threaten. In a great crisis we might well 
voice the prayer of my colored neighbor, a 
church elder: “Lord be with us when the 
brake’s on the wheel.” 

In spite of much that is disquieting both 
at home and abroad, we ought to be thank- 
ful that we are citizens of the greatest 
country under the sun, and reflect that we 
are on the eve of great things. All that we 
need is something to steady us. 

As I sit by in the evening and watch 
Harriet plying her needle, and I reflect 
that many.thousands if not millions of her 
countrywomen on the farms are similarly 
engaged, a feeling of security comes over 
me. So long as the farm dwellers keep 
their heads no disaster can overtake us. 












merely to see if her skirt was hanging 
straight. 

A chicken has the least mind of any farm 
animal. This is why it changes its mind 
so readily. 

The difference between a hog and a 
profiteer is that a hog is satisfied when he 
has enough. 


Would you rather be so poor that you 
could seldom afford rich fare, or so wealthy 
that you could seldom digest it? 

A skunk has his own special means of 
making himself obnoxious. Others ac- 
complish this by carrying a grouch. 

Corn-stalks and straw, with little addi- 
tional feed, will winter a beef cow in good 

shape. A lot of such feed goes to 











his wife, and our great-grand- Fa 


mothers were not less thrifty |] @ 
and economical than she. It Fp. 
would be a happy sequel to | 
the war if this part of ff 
Pennsylvania should have a 
new infusion of good English | 
blood as the result of John 
Harris’ service in the great war. 
If such an immigration should | 
result in checking some of the 
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| Redrawn from An Old Farmer’s Almanac, by Edward Penfield 


See eo meet, Cattace 


waste that might be used in rais- 
| ing calves for the feed lot. 
Turn your clocks back one 
hour the last Sunday in Octo- 
ber. It may be the last chance 
you have to do so. 

Genius is the ability to do 
some one thing naturally better 
than most people can do it with 
the best of training. 


When you are sure that you 


if 
ul 











wanton extravagance of the oeanns 
times it would be a blessing. 
In the meantime, I am waiting 
to see whether this sensible 
young Englishwoman will suc- 
ceed in reforming the extrava- 
gancies of the young folks 
hereabouts, or whether she will 
end by following the follies of 
her American cousins. When 


maid of all work in a village 


and pays $20 for a hat we be- 
gin to get an insight into the 
high cost of living. Admitting 
that we live a broader and less- 
restrained life than did the 
Pilgrim fathers, it iseasy to see 
what would have befallen the 
modest New England settle- 
ment if its women had not sat 

at the loom day after day and 
by their industry kept their 
families alive. 

Never before in the history levels. 
of this country have profits and 
wages been so high, and never 
before have the prices of all 
commodities been so great. 
Money seems positively to 
ooze from the pockets of every 
class of people, and it is being 
spent as though there was 








OCTOBER 
October is the month when the 
thermometer begins to get ready 
for winter. There is usually a 
considerable decrease in tem- 
perature except in the extreme 
south and on the Pacific coast. 
The monthly averages are gen- 
erally from 10° or 15° lower than 
& young woman employed as_ i for September. Temperatures | to follow. People laugh when 
. below zero have been experi- 
family wears $3 silk stockings fjenced at a few points in the 
North-Central states imOctober. 
Most of the cotton is picked 
and from sixty to seventy 


October brings less rain than 
the months just before it, East 
of the Rocky mountains the Oc- 
tober rainfall ranges from one 


September. 





these proverbs ? § 








Although October rainfall is 
not so heavy as that of the 
months just before it, the Octo- 
ber rains are called the wettest 
of all rains. Whether one rain 
is wetterthan another is doubt- 
ful, but when it rains in late 
fall the landscape seems dull 
and there is no warm sunshine 


caught in a summer shower, 
but are gloomy and disagree- 
able when an October rain 
falls on them. The summer 

? = rain is only skin deep, but the 
cent of the crop ginned by Oc- | fall rain goes clear to the bones. 
tober 30. The prune harvest is 
usually completed in California 
during October. Table grapes 
are shipped from there late in 
October, and the first citrus 
fruits are shipped from Florida. 
Cattle and sheep remain on the 
western ranges, but in some 
localities are driven to lower | cember’’ is another. 
other says: ‘‘ If October brings 
heavy frosts and winds, then 
will January and February be 
mild.’’ It used tobe a si 
whatever quarter a bull faces 
inch in the Great Plains region | when he lies down on Hallow- 
to ten inches in Florida. The | e’en, thence the wind will blow 
average in most places is from 
two to three inches. Florida 
has the heaviest rainfall in Oc- 


However, the fall rain helps to 
“prepare the ground for bounti- 
Fal crops the following year. 
October figured prominently 
in ancient weather proverbs. 
** Warm October, cold Febru- 
ary,’’ said one. ‘‘ Much rain in 
October, much wind in De- 
Still an- 


the greater part of the winter. 
Has anybody tested any of 


strange that it should now and 
then slip from under you. 


If you can not boast of a 
distinguished ancestor, why 
not try John Adams’s plan, and 
make a distinguished ancestor 
of yourself? 

At times it is proper to be 
thankful that you are not as 
other men are; for instance, 
when you live in a good farm- 
ing community, and the ‘other 
men” are hived in the cities. 

It is not true, as claimed by 
some people, that a good crop 
of potatoes can be grown in a 
dry year on a farm infested 
with wild onions. The onions 
do not cause the eyes of the 
potato to water to the extent 
that rainfall is unnecessary. 


tober, as well as in August a are above your job, it is not 


eran 





Wanting a Change 
that By WALT MASON 


Sometimes when I have played 
my lyre until my hands are 
sore, I feel a great, profound 
desire to try some other chore. 
The stubborn glebe Id like to 




















absolutely no end to the golden 
stream. Most of us are acting 
in this respect with as great recklessness 
as the notorious Coal-Oil Johnny of other 
days. It is to such an orgy of spending 
that. this young English wife has been 
invited, and I am curious and — appre- 
hensive about the outcome, as I am con- 
cerning our country as a whole. Unless 
we stop, look and listen we are bound 
to be overtaken by a calamity that will 
shake our economic structure to its very 
foundations. It is natural for those 
whose youth is far behind them to be 
pessimistic, and it is the part of prudence 
to avoid either extreme. “Give me neither 


Farm Journal Says: 


Sunshine is a great germ-killer. 

A star cop at a car stop will prevent 
accidents. 

If we enjoy our work, every day is a 
holiday. mat 

\ 

_ ,Cotton incomes should avoid silk stock- 
ing sweethearts. ~- 

Toil is work into which you do not put 
any enthusiasm. 

A haul of fish may appropriately be 
called the net proceeds. 

One way to keep a body from becoming 
a busybody is to keep a body busy.- 

"Tis better to watch bubbles than to put 


your finger in to learn if the pot boils, 
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Perhaps after all Lot’s wife looked back 


break—whatever glebe may be 
—or voyage of adventure make 
across the sobbing sea. I like to roam in 
distant lands, through jungles dense and 
damp, until my lyre bespavined hands are 
free from writer’s cramp. I tell my grief to 
Butcher Jones, and he is heartsick, too; 
he’s tired of selling marrow bones, and 
things that make a stew. I talk a while 
to Pastor Gregg; his troubles poignant 
are; ‘sometimes he thinks he’d give a leg 
to be a movie star. I tell my hopes to 
Banker Burns; his spirit also aches; he’d 
like to peddle patent churns or anything 
that takes. And every delegate 1 meet is 
feeling just the same; he’d think this life 
was doubly sweet if he could quit his game. 


The grocer wants to rise and preach, the 


preacher wants to groce; the teacher thinks 
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the Nonpartisan 


League | 





onpartisan League:is the North 
Daketa way:of fighting for ‘“A Good 
Living and’ 10%”. Its main object is 
to get rid of the grafters who have taken 
the preducer’s hard-earned: dollars from 
him. There are:no: neutrals in the state; 
every one. is. strictly for. or violently op- 
posed to the league. The opponents. of 
the league have organized themselves 
into the Independent Voters’ Association, 
commonly. abbreviated into the I. V. A. 
Leaguers call them the Poison Ivies. My 
visit to the state fell in the midst of the 
referendum cam in which the voters 
were te decide:w other certain laws passed 
by the legislature last winter were: to: re- 
main on the statute books. The campaign 
was a hetene: The league people assured 
me they would. carry the: state easily, 
while their opponents were just as certain 
that every one of the laws would be voted 
down.. naturally watched the news- 
papers after the. election was over. The 
first dispatches in our eastern papers said 
the league had been defeated on all counts. 
The: next-day it- was stated that the ma- 
— either way would be small, and the 
t would not be definitely known: for 
several days. Then we heard nothing more 
till. the. North Dakota. papers filtered 
through the mails,, when we learned that 
the league had won. 
The membership. of the league is said to 


be ing rapidly in the general region 
dominated by the Wiinempatls Chamber 
of Commerce. This body controls: the 
wheat market out theré, and is accused of 
disregarding the rights of wheat growers. 
Perhaps. there is. some relation between 
these things. 


The League Attitude Toward’ the War 


North Dakota went “over the top” fairly 
early in ail. the: Liberty Loan campaigns. 
Last. winter the league legislature passed 
laws providing, state funds for building 
homes: and. for buying farms by North 
Dakota citizens.who are able to make a 
small advance. payment, easily in the 
reach of. a. eo man. who is at all 
thrifty.. They: give long-time:credit on the 
amortization. plan on. deferred payments, 
so that any citizen who has energy enough 
to stand’ + oe a strong wind can get a 
farm or a home in the city, if he wants it. 
One does: not need to remain a tenant out 
there many years before being able: to: get 
a farm, of his own. This. is. the league 
method. of solving,the problem of tenancy. 
We do net. hesitate to approve it. 

While. certain other localities were or- 
ganizing precessions to welcome our return- 
ing, herees,; these. people. were enacting 
qromenings very North. Dakota soldier 
or sailor in the great war $25 a moth for 
every month under the colors, provided 
the Keay is. used in. building a home, 
buying a farm, or going to school. A man 
who has'served two. years thus gets $600, 
which is enough to make a first. payment 
on.a house or a.small farm, the state credit- 
ing him for the balance, or to give him two 
or three years: at the state university or 


Attitude Toward Public Ownership 


Many cities have found that the only way 
to get satisfactory service at reasonable 
rates from certain public utilities, sucli as 
water, electric light, gas, and street-railway. 
is for the city. to own and operate 
m. Our National Capital owns its 
vater-works Sperm excellent ee at 
onable rates, and makes’ a profit out 
es The farmers of North Dakota, have 


concerns that are public:necessities. The 
state has therefore undertaken to manage 
these businesses. I heard’ nothing of the 
state owning the instruments of produc- 
tion,. I did, however, hear much about a 
fair return for services efficiently rendered. 
These farmers are trying to eliminate un- 
necessary expenses and exorbitant prof- 
its between producer and consumer. Their 
methods may or may not. prove to be 

practicable. They are undoubtedly ex- 
perimenting in a new: field. Probably 
they will make some mistakes. But it is 
not possible to study what. they are doing, 
and their method of going about it, with- 
out at least granting their sincerity, and 
the fine spirit of public service that actu- 


ates most of the officials they have placed: 


in charge of their'state government. 
A Farmer Governor 


The farmers of North Dakota have twice 
chosen for governor a man of their own 
kind. This man is Lynn J. Frazier. Our 
party had lunch with Governor Frazier in 

is office. Nearly all the state officials 
were present, and there were several 
visitors, all farmers. He has these: lunch- 
eons in his office every Monday. They 
are: his. cabinet. meetings. The governor 
also presided at the meeting we attended 
in Bismarck,. a. regular old-time: farmers’ 
meeting. We thus had a chance to form 
an opinion of him, 

It is difficult to characterize’ this: man, 
for he is unusual.. He is absolytely devoid 
of any air of assumed importante. I have 
met the same t often: amongst owners 
of large plantations in. the: South—men 
of at, natural dignity, perfectly at ease 
at all times, inviting companionship and 
accepting it cordially. Heis areal farmer, 
with. a.farmer’s. way of. looking at. things: 
I heard him talk a good deal. Tie all. 
said there was never a suggestion. of 
hostility to any one. But when he men- 
tions any. of the. progressive movements 
for which the league stands it.is good to 
see the look of catiaiehes in: his eyes. He 
talks fluently on these things: 

Governor Frazier is a young man. I 
think we shall hear more of him if this 
movenient continues to grow. Like nearly 
all league: feaders I met, he impresses me 
as being reacaces! ag but ‘very deter- 
minedly progressive: I were for any 
reason trying to put across a crooked deal 
against the people of North Dakota, I 
should not attempt to get Lynn Frazier’s 
support for it. 


Mr. Townley 


Mr. A. ©. Townley is the father of the 
Nonpartisan League. His farm was taken 
from him’ by a money-tender. He made a 
study of conditions in the state and con- 
cluded that the only way for farmers to 
get a square deal was to organizg for 
politieal purposes. Ordinary cooperative 
organizations he thought were not able to 
accomplish the — 2 . oe 
groups preying on the peeple. He wo 

out The details of the league and started 
out-on foot to recruit members for it. As 
membership fees accumulated he*got an 
auto, and’ soon had several’ men out or- 
ganizing locals. At first the membership 


ee was $6 a tate It is now $16 for two 
is 


years. This used in increasing the 
membership. of the league and. in keeping 
the members posted on what the league 
and its enemies are’ . 

Our party met. Mr. Townley for a 
moment as he stopped.in Bismarck in the 
midst of a strenuous day’s. work in con- 
nection with the reférendum campaign, 
but we did not see enough of him to justify 
any kind of opinion of the man. The 


mf 


enemies of the league recently-sucteeded 
in. bringing.-Mr.. Townley to trial at Jack- 
son, Minn., on charges of sedition. Tle 
Nonpartisan Leader, of St. Paul, in speak- 
ing: of this trial, charges that. Mr. Townley 
was denied the right to address the jury, 
and. that he: was. not allowed to produce 
witnesses to testify as to his ‘loyalty, 
although he had many. Mr. Townley’s’ 
friends think it probable that the trial was 
staged at. Jackson with deliberate purpose’ 
to take advantage of local public sentiment: 
that. had been aroused against the league 
by editorial attacks in: local papers as-well 
as in the St. Paul and Minneapolis papers. 
They claim that the Nonpartisan Leambe 
lecturers had been denied the right: to 
speak in the county, and state that 
nearly half of the voters in the county 
favor the league, yet that.in spite of this: 
not a single friend of the league was found: 
amongst the venire of 144 summoned from 
which to select a jury. They claim that 
the commissioners that selected this ‘venire 
were enemies of the league: If. these 
charges are true it would seem that-there 
was a miscarriage of justice at this trial. | 


‘ The League Program 


The: legislature of North Dakota last 
winter passed’ 407 laws. Only a few of 
them aim at objects hitherto not attémpted 
by state governments. Provision was 
made for an industrial commission to have 
charge of business undertakings by the 
state, such as a state bank that, loans: 
money: to farmers as well as to cify, men, 
state owned elevators and fidur’ mili 
state: hail insurance, home building and 
financing of tenants who want’ to buy 
farms. Other laws provide for advertising 
the: opportunities in the state for im- 
migrants, compensation of workmen in- 
jured in accidents, child-labor régulation, 
tax laws and a one-man tax commission, 
a small board of administration to-replaee 
the numerous boards of regents’ of ediica- 
tional, penal and other institutions, giving. 
voters the right to select an official a 
in each county instead of leaving the selec 
tion. to-county officials, compensation for 
soldiers and sailors, and redistricting the 
judicial districts of the state in’ order to 
relieve certain districts of too much work 
and’ give, others enough to keep the courts 
busy. 

The opponents of the league circulated 
petitions and secured a referendum elec-. 
tion on seven of these measures, selected’ 
almost at random, but including the one 
for an industrial commission, without. 
which several other laws would be useless. 
The league won out in the election, with 
majorities for the most part larger than 
were obtained for the recent constitutional 
amendments adopted by the voters of the. 
state. 

Space is not available for presenting in 
full the reforms contemplated by the 
farmers of North Dakota, Their program 
has been much misrepresented. They are 
undertaking to conduct industries under 
state management only where the grossest: 
profiteering has prevailed, and’ their pure . 
pose is to stop this profiteering; y 
are employing the best experts they” can 
find, and pay them good salaries. in: 
responsible positions are adequately bond- 
ed. . Whether these farmers will secure 
their “Good Living and 10%”. in this . 
manner we can not tell, We shall watch > 
them i oe If every val 
out as they. y expect, we ma 
similar legislation in many other % 
unless business men generally wlio * 
with farmers come: to a realization of the 
fact that farmers. deserve a square deal. 
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The Farm Journal Plan 


for a Real Farmers’ Federation 




















interests possible—and if possible, is it 

desirable? The Farm Journal says, 
“Yes.” If farmers’ interests are to be pro- 
tected from already highly organized 
bodies which buy and sell farm products, 
which transport them and finance them, 
it is absolutely necessary ta have a strong, 
central, unified organization which will be 
constantly looking after the interests of 
the member. organizations. 

The names of more than 12,000 farmers’ 
business organizations, most of ° 
them cooperatively conducted, 


I: a federation of all-farmers’ business 


moral and financial support, labor in many 
ways is running the country today. Farm- 
ers divided and leaderless are floundering 
around and getting little done. 

The Farmers’ Federation should not 
depend on voluntary contributions or 
secret subsidies to aid some especial prop- 
aganda. It should be supported by a 

roductive tax, as is the Dairymen’s 
Gnion. A fraction of a cent on each bushel 
of wheat, or quart of milk, or pound of 
butter, or head of hogs or cattle, would 


of well-conducted farmers’ organizations 
with ample financial support. 
The American Live Stock Association. 
There are a dozen or more live-stock 
shipping and protective organizations. of 
this kind. F 
The National Live Stock Shipping Asso- 
ciation, 
And such kindred organizations. 
The California Orange Growers’ Associa- 


tion, 
The Eastern Shore of Virginia 
Produce Exchange, 





have been listed in this country. 
It is estimated that those or- 
ganizations have a membership 
of more than 600,000, and do 
a business in-excess of $600,- 
000,000 annually. 

Most of these are merely 
local associations, though some’ 2 
of them do an interstate busi- []/@ 
ness, and some aré organized i: 
into state and even national 
associations. But no national 
or even state organization has 
been formed to represent bodies 
engaged in different lines of 
business activity. 

The natural headquarters 
for such an organization or 
federation is at Washington, 
where it would be in touch 
with the various departments 
of the government, and par- 
ticularly where it would be on 
hand to aid and advise Con- 
gress when Congress needs 
advice. 

It is true there are already 
three headquarters at Wash- 
ington, as have been described 








And all other growers’ and 
shippers’ associations, covering 
cotton, apples, potatoes, truck, 
cranberry, strawberry, tobacco 
and other farm crops. 


The Missouri Farmers’ Clubs, 


And other live-stock, poultry 
and products shipping associa- 
tions, conducted cooperatively 
by farmers. 


The Cooperative Grain Elevator 
Associations. 


Owned and operated by 
farmers. Their. hands would 
be strengthened were they 
united with other great farm- 
ers’ movements. 


The Farmers’ Union, 

And other fraternal and semi- 
fraternal farmers’ organiza- 
tions, to the extent that they 
are marketing, warehousing, or 
cooperative purchasing bodies. 
The Dairymen’s Union, 

The National Butter Makers’ 


Association, 











in August and September num- 
bers, all representing various 


farmers’ organizations; but it Board of 


is unlikely that these three 
offices will whole-heartedly pull 





The building, 1731 Eye street, bought by the National 
Farm Organizations as headquarters for farmers 


in Washington. Do not forget to call 


And all other cooperatively 
conducted organizations of pro- 
ducers of milk, butter and 
cheese. Those conducted for 
private profit are naturally 








together on all public questions. 

We have no word of criticism for the good 
work they have been doing, but it must 
be plain to every sincere friend of farmers 
that more would have been accomplished 
if they had cordially pulled together. 

The Farm Journal proposes that there 
shall be one strong central business organ- 
ization at Washington, a real Farmers’ 
Federation whose membership shall con- 
sist entirely of those bodies which repre- 
sent the business side of farming. It is 
hopeless and unreasonable to try to get 
—— bodies of farmers with differing 
political ideas; with different plans of 
taxation, with different ways of reform or 
theories of government. They are oil and 
vinegar and will never stay together. 

But, what about an organization com- 
posed of the men who are growing and 
os apples or potatoes or hay, or cattle 
and hogs and sheep and wool? Why 
should not all cooperative grain elevator 
interests, and cooperative shipping asso- 
ciations and the hundred and one business 
bodies that farmers have so far successfully 
formed have headquarters, be represented 
at Washington, and well represented? 

The American Federation of Labor has 
just one thing to sell and that is labor, and 


“yet along some lines some of the unions 


conflict with other unions. But by getting 
e and rege together, by placing 
their leadership and affairs in competent 
hands, by maintaining adequate head- 
quarters, and, by what is of most im- 
, giving these leaders adequate 





*% a 


give it ample funds to carry on its work. 

There are-some organizations now re 
resented at Washington that are merely 
“stuffed shirts.” They are informal in 
their membership, have no funds in their 
treasuries and are* represented by self- 
seeking leaders whose selfish aims hurt the 
cause. These will not be wanted in a 
broad-gauged Farmers’ Federation. And 
no one should be invited to join that. does 
not represent some active, producing, busi- 
ness organization of farmers. No “fad” 
or “ism” or philanthropic or reform or 
gg or fraternal organization should 

e as to join.. They are all right in 
their Place, but until their views prevail 
throughout the country, their place is 
choppips at their owi_wood-pile. 

While not pretending to give a complete 
list of those who should combine for a 
central Washington Bureau, the following 
active guccessful organizations should at 


once consider the subject and take steps to ° 


come together for mutual assistance and 
the benefit of all: 

The Percheron Society of America, 
The Holstein - Friesian Association of 


America, 
The Herdord Breeders’ Association, 
American Berkshire Association, 

And all other cattle, swine and horse as- 
sociations. While they have been formed 
to promote. the beeed in which they are 
interested mye © phe its rights thr 
registration, many of them are mod 


~ 


opposed to farmers uniting. 


The Farmers’ Mutual Fire Insurance Com- 
panies, 

Of which already there is a national or- 
ganization. 


So now, let some strong leaders come 
forward. Call a conference at Washington 
of only those organizations composed of 
producers and cooperative shippers, those 
who represent farmers from the business 
side and business side only. Leave out 
politics, economics, education, philan- 
thropy, and invite those only which are 
“of, by, and for the farmer.” Make a 
definite plan of financial support from the 
ground up and not from the top down. 
Make it plain that what the Farmers’ 
Federation is after is the good of the 
country as a whole, as represented by the 


rosperity and happiness of its members. - 


hat. it is to counsel, watch and advise. 


That it is not interested in politics, as — 


pelts. That. it stands for a square d 
0 


r all. But, that the predatory interests 


and the exploiters and profiteers will have 


to look elsewhere. Then will the farmers y 
of the country collectively get somewhere. — 


All honor to those organizations . at 
Washington which have been doing 
best they could. They should get to- 
gether and form the nucleus of this stronger 
ea oan gy Foderesae, — if Ase 
impossible or inexpedien 
step aside and say cheerful % “Go 

I 


It ought to be done and while we can’t go — 


along, we wish you all success!” 
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Curing a Farm of Pinkeye 


INKEYE is a oe that — 

copious i the eyes. jon 

juice has this same effect. So what is 
more natural than to think of this disease 
in connection with a farm afflicted with 
wild onions? 

Wild onions have now ‘become a pest 
over most of the territory south 
of the Ohio and Missouri rivers 
and west to Eastern Kansas. I 
found them abundant near my 
farm in Southwest’ Missouri this 
summer. They were introduced 
into one of the states along the 
Atlantic coast in colonial days. 
Some of the early settlers in that 
state came from a country where 
wild onions were common. They 
were used to this flavor and liked 
it; hence they brought with them 
some wild onions for their pas- 
tures. Their descendents no long- 


consider the onion ‘a pest. 
Wild onions make a very abund- 
ant growth in early spring, espe~ 


cially in pastures and other pom 
not disturbed by theplow. Cattle 





equipped with these dryers. The onion 
sets are i 


water, and the drying 
leaves them in a shriveled, chaffy condi- 
tion, so that they are easily removed by 
a dried grain through a fanning- 
mill. But the man with small means can 
not afford a steam dryer, and buyers dock 


uaa 


about harvest time you will find a lot7of 
sets in a cluster at the top of the stem: If 
undisturbed, these sets fall off when full 
ripe and lie on the ground till in early fall, 
when they germinate and send up very 
slender stalks which live over winter. 

If you dig up one of the plants at harvest 
time, you will find at the bottom 
of the stem, a few inches under 
ground, a large bulb. Between 
the layers of this bulb you will find 
a number (usually from’ one’ to 
six) of small, hard-shelled bulbs, 
In the center of the old bulb you’ 
will find a large bulb without any 
shell on it. This central bulb ger- 
minates in midsummer or a little 
later, sending up a stem of con- 
siderable size which lives over 
winter, making a new supply of 
sets at harvest’ time the” next 
year. The hard-shelled bulbs do 
not usually germinate till the next 
spring. 

Deep plowing in the month fof 
November kills the plants comin 
from the large soft. bulbs, as w 
as those from thesets. This leaves 





are fond of them, and they would 
make good pasture were it not for 
the fact that they im & pecu- 
liar flavor to and batter from 
“cows ean state on the plants. 

Wild onions, also wild garlic, come 
up in late summer, live through the winter, 
and ripen the sets at the top of the stems 
about the time of wheat. est. The 
plants are nearly as tall as wheat, and the 
sets are just about the size and shape of 
wheat grains. They are harvested with 
the wheat and finally get into the bin with 
the threshed grain. is plays havoc with 
the flour, for most people do not like the 
flavor of garlic in their wheat bread. 

The sets are easily removed from thresh- 
ed wheat by running the grain through a 
steam dryer; all mills in onion territory are 


‘make top growth. Any 1 


The large bulb at the bottom of the stem will germi- 
nate in midsummer, the hard-shelled bulbs will germi- 
nate the following spring. The sets at the 
stem fall off when ripe, lie on the ground ahd germinate’ 


him + for onion sets. in his wheat. 
The weeds are thus expensive to wheat 
growers. ; . 
Tn pastures, the weeds can be killed out 
by close pasturing for a year or two, so 
ose that the onions have no chanee to 
] ant can be 
starved to death by keeping it from making 
leaves for a year or two. ‘ 
| To get entirely rid of the weed on culti- 
vated land may require changes in the 
rotation of some farms. This pest has 
three common methods of producing off- 
spring. If you examine one of the plants 


top of the 


only those that come the next 
spring from the hard-shelled bulbs 
to deal with. They are easily kill- 
ed by putting the land in some cul- 
, tivated crop the spring followin 
fall plowing. The cultivation will kill 
nearly all of them, and a little work with a 
hoe will complete the job. One farmer 
who treated a half acre of land by this 
méthod, found only two onions the nexé 
summer, though he said they were thick 
enough and big enough to cut for hay in 
November when the land was plowed. 

A very good time to put this plan into 
use is when sod is plowed up for corn. If€ 
plowed deep any time in November, or 
even very late in October, the cultivation 
of the corn the next year gives a chance to 
rout the enemy completely. 





Hog Farming Up To Date 


A friend in New Jersey writes that he 
is raising about eighteen acres of corn, 
ten of rye and ten of clover, the main crop 
hegs. He wants to know if the land 

can be improved under this system. 
_ He partly answers this question by say- 
ing that during the four years he has been 
following it the yield of corm has grown 
better each year. He also keeps four cows, 
two horses and about 100 hens. He finds 
corn and tankage the best combination for 
fattening hogs, and his finding agrees with 
the best autherities. He plows under the 
rye, sows cowpeas, and then sows rye and 
vetch in the cowpeas again, to be plowed 
under for corn the next year. 
cropping m is very much like 
t described in Farmers’ Bulletin 614, of 
the United States. Department of Agri- 
culture. I would advise that it be changed 
to make it conform more nee? to the one 
in this bulletin, which is ‘on a good 
many farms in Ohio and surrounding 
States, ee where the soil is a little 
- 8andy. The at coe eta be as follows: 
First year: rn, with soybeans or rape 
ted in it at the last cul i This 
ey be Soeur toes in the fall, The- 
" a 1: ia 
"a ay A iheeedimone eet bees 


pof soybeans in One tie of the field to 


feed to hogs in the form of hay in winter. 
Sow rye in this field in the fall. 

Third year: Rye, with clover sown on 
the rye early in the spring. This rye will 
furnish some pasture in the fall, and again 
in the early spring. When it begins to 
shoot, turn the hogs into the clover (see 
below). About two weeks after the rye is 
ripe, turm in the hogs and let them harvest 


e rye. 

Fourth year: Clover, to-be used for hog 
pasture and cut for hay. 

This is an excellent system; on farms 
where it has been in use for several years 
the land has continually improved. One 
man, with a littie hired labor to help in 
haying, can farm 100 acres with it easily, 
but would need three horses in order to 
keep the heavy work done. 


The Summer-Fallow System 


One of Our Folks wants to know if we 

believe in the summer-fallow system 

generally practised in the Palouse country, 

which is the territory tributary to the 

Columbia river in Eastern Washington and 
and Northern Idaho. 

ce some + Re Folks do not know 


we 


=a 


Pay-loose—accent. 


’ 


year, leaving the eee 


other half without a crop. The method 
used m4 the best farmers there is as follows: 
In the fall after the rains have begun 
(nearly all the rain comes in the winter on 
the Pacific coast) a disk harrow is run over 
the stubble where wheat was cut in ya 
In the spring the disk is used again and the 
land is then plowed, the plowing being 
finished some time in June. The next 
work is to cut the weedy patches of wheat 
on the other half of the farm for hay. Soon 
after this wheat harvest begins. When 
threshing is over the grain is hauled to the 
railroad. By the time this task is done it 
is about time to begin sowing wheat on the 
half of the farm that was summer-fallowed. 
The latter term signifies that the land is 
plowed up and left bare during the summer. 
Strangely enough, this one-crop ogre 
ves a very even distribution of labor 
uring the entire season for field work. One 
man with a six-horse team can easily rum 
a farnrof 320 acres, eg half that many 
acres of wheat-a year, with no hired labor 
except at harvest and haying times. ~ If 
sufficient straw is plowed under to keep 
the land well stocked with decaying vege~ 
table matter, the system seems to up 
the fertility of the land very well. Some- 
fields have been handled this way for sixty 
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Never Cramp Your Mind 


T never pays to cramp up a good idea so that it can’t get out. 
Even a woodchuck will dig for dear life if you plug up the 
hole where it went in. 

Sometimes we think we have hatched up something wonder- 
ful. The thought rattles around in our upper story till we think 
nothing but a two-inch auger will let it out. But we find a peg- 
ging-awl is plenty big enough. We give our wonderful idea vent. 
There is a little p-sh-h, and that is all there is of it. 

But what if that is so two or three times? That little bit of 
a thought did something worth while before it got out. It pushed 
and crewded around till it made our thinking-cap larger. Thought 
always does that. And if we keep thinking and trying and using 
the thoughts we have, the time will come when we will really 
have an idea that will come out with a bang. The good thought 
of today is the forerunner of a better one tomorrow. 


Enough Is Too Much 


iy we had enough people on farms to suit city people who are 
clamoring for cheaper and more abundant food it would be 
too much for the welfare of farmers. It would merely result in 
overproduction and prices so low that farmers would not make 
wages comparable with those engaged in city occupations. This 
would send even a larger stream than now from farms to cities. 

We already have enough people on farms to feed and clothe 
us, and send 20,000,000 tons of food a year to impoverished 
Europe. If we place more people on the land the surplus will 
gravitate back to the city, just as water will run over if we pour 
it into a bucket already full. But the process will be slower. It 
will be more like the flow of molasses in cold weather. This 
means that there will be too many people on farms for a long 
time, with resulting hardship to all farm people. 


The Promise of the Future 


T is difficult to imagine the amazing progress of the last cen- 

tury. We try to do this by imagining how we should get along 
without steamboats, railroads, the telegraph, telephones, electric 
lights, coal, gas, trolley cars, reapers, threshing-machines, mow- 
ers, the moldboard plow, tractors and wireless telegraphy. Yet 
at the beginning of the last century none of these things had ever 
been heard of. 

The present century has already given us the aeroplane, 
dirigible balloons, wireless telephones, and has seen the banish- 
ment of political autocracy, let us hope for all time. What else 
it has in store for us is part of the mystery of the future. Judging 
by the increasing rate of progress in invention and discovery 
for the last hundred years, it is safe to assume thet our descen- 
dants a hundred years from now will look back on our times as 

very primitive, and wonder how we ever got along without many 
things that will be commonplace to them, which are as yet utterly 
unknown to us. 


Marketing Is Our Big Problem 


f hangs Association for Agricultural Legislation recently sent out 
blank asking what are the leading problems of farmers in 
different regions. In tabulating the answers the country was 
divided on the basis of similarity of problems into five sections: 
New England and the Middle Atlantic states, the South, the Corn 
Belt, the Lake states, and the Mountain and Pacific coast group. 

The answers indicate that marketing is the most important 
problem everywhere except in the South, where it is im- 
portant, but not to so great a degree asin the rest of the coun- 
try. The only other reported by all sections is co- 


problem 
__, Operation, aire tt ota per 


fe snare cond in ths Cosa Bal 


but does not appear elsewhere. Land settlement is mentioned 
for the Lake states and the West. The northeastern group has 
three problems not mentioned by the others—labor, legislation 
and making farming more attractive. The Corn Belt lists three 
problems not mentioned elsewhere—fertility, diversification and 
the housing of tenants. The South has one peculiar problem— 
rural organization for self-government. : 

All these problems exist to a greater or less extent in all 
sections, but are more pressing in some than in others. Fertility 
and diversification are perhaps as important in the South as in 
the Corn Belt, but the necessity for attention to them is not so 
clearly recognized. We congratulate the Association on this 
work. It helps us to get at the relative importance of our big 
problems. 


The New Army of Democracy 


have just fought the most awful war in history in order 
to destroy militarism in Germany. Yet there are now pend- 
ing in Congress no less than five bills providing for peace-time 
conscription and a military system much like the discredited 
German system. It is proposed to increase our standing army 
to more than 500,000 men, in order to “take care of all officers 
of the regular army and many others in their present war r 
Is that an adequate reason for a peace army five times as large 
as any we ever had? 

To avoid the evils of militarism, and at the same time to 
provide plenty of trained men for an emergency, the advocates 
of the New Army of Democracy propose that our standing army 
be made up of from 50,000 to 75,000 men, all m training for 
commissions; and that all commissioned officers be chosen from 
the ranks. They propose fifteen months’ service for enlisted men, 
with a five-year limit for officers, thus in a few years producing a 
large supply of trained men and officers. They point out that 
in the great wars of the past most of the successful leaders rose 
from obscurity while war was in progress. They claim for their 
plan that it would give better training then West Point does, and 
that it would not create a military ariRowaay so distasteful to 
democratic peoples. 

This plan looks good beside the system which we are now 
in danger of having foisted on us. Do Our Folks approve it? 
If so, let your Congressman know before it is too late. Full in- 
formation will be sent to any one requesting it_by dropping a 
line to the Editor. 


How About Those Eggs? 


HAT eggs? Why, the eggs that the old goose used to lay— ~ 
the eggs of gold. You don’t get so many of them as you | 
used to, do you? You wonder why? Perhaps you are killing ~ 


your goose. 


A man who went through the wheat-growing country not | 


long ago says he saw eight stacks of straw burning on one farm. 


He felt sorry for the man that owned the place because he was % 


robbing himself of fertility the farm needed sorely. 


Not a week ago a farmer was telling us of a place where the a 


manure had not been cleaned up and drawn out in twenty years. 






Think of it! Plowing and reaping and taking out the vat a 
0 


heart and life of the land and putting nothing back, alth 
piles of manure were rotting in the yard! 


Passing along a certain road recently we saw thrown up in 3 
a heap, a mowing-machine, a pair of bobs and a hay-rigging. - 
If the car had not been going so fast, no doubt we might have ~ 


seen still more farm tools out in the rain and sunshine. 
These men are all whacking away at the neck of the goose, 
and the wonder is how she has kept alive as long as she has. 





But let’s not spend all the time looking over the fence at 4 
what our neighbors are doing. How about our own side? Are” 





the eggs rolling into our basket as they ought to? Or are 





-thaking the mistake do of thinking the old E 
Corn Belt, -iorehey on predic no mater what we do fo AF 
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Jack Frost has kissed the pumpkin-vine 
And ail its leaves are brown, © 

But now on pumpkin pies we dine 
When every feast they crown. 

So. sweet, so rare, we gladly praise 

“ The fruit like globes of gold, 

That ripens in the autumn days, 
When winds are keen and cold. 


HOEVER. makes: one stalk of 
alfalfa grow where none grew 


' before is doing a real service 
for farming. Let us have more alfalfa. 


Have any of Our Folks tried’ curing 
meat by packing it in ashes? Tell us 
all about it. 


Tell us your experience with ever- 
bearing strawberries and fall-bearing 
raspberries. We'll print some of the 
best letters. Whetber your experience 
is favorable or not, let us know. 

A dusky milkman, while serving a 
Mobile customer one morning, was asked 
whether he could guarantee the milk 
to be pure. ‘“Yassum;”’ he replied; 
‘“it has: beer paralyzed by the_ public’ 
anarchist. ’” 


Who can: beat Walter Sloan’s: pump- 
kin field; a picture of which’ is shown 
above? Walter had three’ acres which 
yielded twenty tons an acre. Walter 
lives near Bridgeton, N. J.. How big a 
pie would all those pumpkins.make ? 


When buildings are roofed with paper 
or any preparation of tar or cement or 
sand, keep watch:of the: jointsi. Once a 
nail gets. out or rusts. off, it is.a_pretty 
easy matter for Old Boreas: te get-his 
fingers: under the rent and tear off the 
whole thing. — 


Alfalfa has. had a long hard fight to 
gain a. place on American. farms. In 
1798: George’ Washington: had. quite a 
field of alfalfa at.Mt. Vernon: His‘suc- 
cess im growing “‘lucerne,’’ as ‘he cailed) 
it im his diary; was not great because 
his soit lacked: lime. 

Those: who: are: situated: near natural. 
os -getp-tnan marl have a good source of 

; there is: no question about the 
rales of toned where limestone is‘needed. 
Marl is found usually in muck swamps. 
Dry marl ‘may contain as much lime as 
the best grades of limestone. 


Topics in Season 


carry off the water from the roof. The 
water is likely to run into’ the founda- 
tion, where it freezes and lifts the build- 
ing out of shape and’ tears the wall 
down. Spouts are high in price, but not 
so much so as twisted buildings and 
broken walls.. * 


A shield to keep dirt out of the farm 
wagon wheel may be made from a piece 
of old auto casing about. a. foot long. 
Put it. over the hub of the wheel with 
the fabric side toward the~hub. Nail 
the other end tothe axle with four large 
headed roofing nails, and’ you will have 
a shield that will save lots of axle grease 
as well as wear on the spindle. 

Wisconsin. H. T G. 

A field of alfalfa on the’ Greenwood 
farm made three and one-half tons an 
acre from three cuttings. Mr: Green- 
wood sowed forty acres more this year 
and expects to sow forty more next 
year. Following this he will sow twenty 
acres each year. and plow up twenty 
acres for corn. This means that Mr. 
Greenwood will have an alfalfa field of 
120 acres om his farm. 

Missouri. J. H. M. 


There is. an old saying that. ‘‘every- 
thing has its own use once in.seven 
years.’’ A man sold me a load of lumber 
when I. was. sick. The bill came to 
$13.13. He refused to throw off the 
thirteen cents for cash, and when I in- 
spected the lumber I found in one plank 
a knot-holebig asa pint cup.. Six years 
afterward. this very knot-hole came in 
the. right. place for tying the beom 
pole when I built.a hay-rack..C. E. D. 


Amount of paint needed: A gallomof 
good: prepared paint will cover at least 
850 square feet, two coats. First, 
measure the’ distance around the house 
and multiply by the average height; 
them divide by 350’ and the result will be 
approximately the humber of gallons to 
buy. Of this quantity one-fifth will 
represent the paint required for trim- 
mings,. cornices, ete. For blinds or 
shutters of average size, you will need 
one gallon of paint. to: each twelve pairs 
of blinds; two: coats. 


Leaves Are Valuable Fertilizer 


CAUSE of their value as:a fertili- 

, leaves should be placed on gar- 

den and truck: soil rather than allowed 
to be washed away or to be burned. 


Based'on recent prices for fertilizer, 100’ 


pounds: of leaves: contain fertilizing 
elements which would cost fifty-six cents 








lost. when they are burned ; more’ tham 
one-half of their fertilizing value Ss. rep» 
resented by this: element, which in the 
form of nitrate of soda ‘sells for thirty 
five cents a pound. Practically all the 
fertilizing compounds are quickly leach- 
ed into the soil when the leaves are 
spread over the garden, thus reducing: 
the chancé for plant food loss as. com- 
pared with burning and spreading the 
ash over’ the ground. 


Fall Plowing Destroys. Insects 


ALL plowing of timothy or blue- 

grass sod will generally prevent in- 
sect attacks, such as white-grubs,, wire~ 
worms, sod) web-«worms, cutworms;: 
strawberry leaf-roller and: bill. bygs. 
Tests carried out by entomologists show 
that sod fields plowed early in the spring 
are more seriously damaged ‘than where: 


fall plowing is practised. 

Cutworms which pass the winter. as 
partially grown larve are. generally 
starved out. by fall plowing. as: their 


food is turned under. Whité-grubsare 
destroyed more easily by. deep; falk 
plowing because this insect burrows’ 
nearly to the plow-depth line ,during” 
October, and being turned up at. this: 
time can not dig in again before winter 
sets in, 

Besides depriving many of the per+ 
nicious insects of their food; fall. plow 
ing will also break up the egg nests of 
grasshoppers, web-worms and other in- 
sects attacking farm crops. 

Also,. fall-plowed soil will-be.im better” 
condition earlier next spring. thamspring~ 


[Gentle and affectionate— 
considerate of gen onion 
ers, but seve aie 
ones—watchfi t A ec 
inating — unchained and 
ready to protect’ Our Folks:} 








OUSEWIVES can avoid being stung. 
by “‘vinegar bees’’ i£ they will 
keep.in mind that the product advertised 
is only a.wild. yeast of little value. Some: 
enterprising individuals’ and firms: are 
advertising this wild yeast under thie 
names ‘‘vinegar bees,’’ ‘‘ wine bees,’’ 
‘* Australian bees,’” and various other 
designations. Extravagant. claims: are: 
made for the product, anda 
out of all: proportion to its prorty 
is asked: It is claimed eee 
stance; when mixed with 
molasses or sugar, will p 
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Old Fertilizer Theories All Scrapped 


Commercial nitrogen—the great gold brick 


large measure upon the correct use of 

commercial fertilizer, which, in view 
of the passing of the horse and the increase 
in power farming, will be needed in in- 
creasing quantities to take the place of 
manure. We must be right or fail. 

Let us buy no more gold bricks. Mil- 
lions of dollars have been wasted in the 
wrong use of commercial fertilizer in the 
past; we have been taught wrong theories 
as to its use; we have put those theories 
into farm practise. ell, what of it? 
Forget the millions of dollars thrown away 
in the past and use te last bit of collected 
know! to make sure that our money 
is not Wasted in the future. To you the 
new fertilizer practise means the saving of 
from $6 to $30 on every ton of fertilizer 
you buy, much greater returns on the in- 
vestment and a superior grade of crops 
resulting from the change. 

The new doctrines will be given in full 
in this article; the proofs will follow in 
later articles. 


Where the Proofs Come From 


Many bulletins describing fertilizer tests 
have been examined, but most of the 
fertilizer tests have run for so short atime 
that they are not of great value. How- 
ever, there are three sets of experiments 
which have peen running for many years, 
long enough to give perfectly reliable 
evidence. At the Rothamsted, England, 
Experiment Station tests with fertilizer 
have been going on for more than sixty 
years; at State College, Pa., the tests are 
in their thirty-ninth year; and at Wooster, 
O., they are in their twenty-sixth year. 
Bulletins from State College give the re- 
sults after twenty-five and _ thirty-five 
years’ testing, respectively; Wooster has 
a bulletin which gives twenty-year results. 
Rothamsted is closely up to date in its 
reports. In getting at the truth, it has been 
necessary to make new tables and charts 
covering the Pennsylvania and Ohio ex- 
perimenits, but in évery case the figures for 
this have been worked out from those 
given in the bulletins. 

Before stating the conclusions based on 
the proofs, it is nece to handle with- 
out gloves one false belief due to the teach- 
ings of the soil chemists. 


[iss future of agriculture depends in 


The Soil Improvement Bug 


You can’t pick up a fertilizer bulletin today 
without finding conclusions as to what the 
soil needs. The National Fertilizer Asso- 
ciation has its Soil Improvement Com- 
mittee, whose business it is to show the 
farmer what chemicals he needs to balance 
ra soil. What are we raising, anyhow— 

il or plants? 

A typical illustration will show the 
undamental error of this theory that if 
you balance your soil your troubles are 
ended. An analysis of the soil of the test 
plats or fields at State College, Pa., shows 
the following: 


-'In soil In subsoil 

Nit mn” 0.1473% — 0.0667% 
Phosphoric acid 0.122 % . 0.096. % 
‘otash 3.015 % 3.463 % 


Now we know from analysis of the plan 


ts 
tay Nee the Pennsylvania experiments 


, they require nearly as many pounds 
of nitrogen as of phosphoric acid and 
shocptite a and nearly one pound of 

acid for every two pounds of 
— Here is a splendid opt unity 
or the Soil ms hy me enthusiast to 


By A. B. ROSS 





N this article Mr. Ross sets forth 
discoveries that will revolutionize 
the use of commercial fertilizers. 
- They spell the doom of commercial 
nitrogen in rotafion farming—triple 
or quadruple the demand for potash, 
and stand the whole fertilizer situa- 
tion on its head. Millions and mil- 
lions of dollars have been wasted by 
farmers in following the ciples of 
fertilization laid down by Liebig in 
1842. The Liebig theory proposed 
to supply the elements in which the 
soil is deficient. Chemists adhered 
to this theory for half a century, and 
fertilizer practise is still largely based 
on it. The Ross plan makes the 
needs of the plant the basic formula, 
the object of field experiments being 
to find out how. much of these needs 
the soil itself may be depended on to 
| supply. Mr. Ross further points out 
| that the excessive use of phosphorus 
is wasteful, and that soil fertility can 
be maintained, and worn-out soil 
built up, without the use of stable 
manure. He shows that nitrogen is 
| the thief which has been robbing 
farmers unawares for many decades. 
We regard ‘this article of Ross’s as 
the most'important thing we have ever 
seen on the subject of commercial 
fertilizers, and The Farm Journal 
may well be proud of having printed 
it first. 
We will no doubt be jumped on 
* hard for this. It throws a firebrand 
into the camp of the chemist, and 
plays hob with the phosphate people 
as well as with the nitrate people. 
It also plays into the hands of the 
potash a unless we take steps 
to develop our own almost exhaust- 
less potash deposits. It makes it more 
important than ever that we get from 
under the German potash monopoly. 











Logical and Absolutely Wrong 


It is impossible, so long as we cling to the 
theory of balancing the soil, to come to any 
other conclusion than that the thing to 
do with the soil analyzed is to add phos- 
phorie acid and nitrogen. ‘ 

In Bulletin 146, cotesibing, te thirty- 
five years’ results at State College, Pa., 
are two conclusions, both of them without 
foundation in the bulletin. They are: 

1. “Phosphoric acid is the limiting factor 
of crop sation: on this soil,’’ and— 

» he: The application of potash has been 
much heavier than that recommended in 
farm practise. One hundred pounds of 
muriate of potash per acre in alternate 
years is believed sufficient to meet the 
needs for the crops grown on this soil.”’ 

The first conclusion does violence to the 
proofs existing in the bulletin; the second 
conclusion is without a particle of evidence 
from the experiment plats or fields to su 
port it. Both conclusions are directly 
traceable to the soil analysis.already given 
and its unconscious but powerful i 


uence.. 
The Tell-Tale Chart 


~ 


On 12 is the basic chart which shows 
w ap when we balance soil | 
and w: when we feed the plant 


a balanéed ration, permitting it, however, 
to find its own ee the former 


an ease, production falls below normal. In 


‘ie aR. Bi ha a 
OR Bet ee eae ae 


tained for thirty-five years at a point satis- 
factorily above normal. In other words, 
when we further unbalance this soil by 
adding large quantities of potash, we in- 
crease and maintain production above 
normal. On the other hand, by adding 
phosphoric acid and nitrogen to balance 
the soil, we not only diminish peggnoton. 
but drive it below its normal level. Not only 
that, but we keep driving it down and 
down, year after year, until another good 
farm has gone to eternal smash. 


The Chart 


Study the chart and absorb its facts until 

ou are fully satisfied that it discredits the 
‘Balancing the Soil” theory. Then notice 
this important fact: The one successful 
experiment which maintained production 
above normal through the thirty-five years, 
and which ends with its banner still high; 
is where phosphoric acid and potash in the 
proportions of 1 pound of the former to 
2.08 pounds of the latter were used. 


On the Right Track at First 


Those proportions are not accidental by 
any means. Whoever s those ex- 
on knew what he was doing, for 

e balanced his phosphoric acid and potash 
almost exactly with .what a chemical 
analysis of the crops shows the crops con- 
tain. He gave the Soil Improvement 
artist his fair chance; he tried phosphorus 
alone and® phosphorus and nitrogen in 
combination; and he tried all sorts of 
quantities and kinds of nitrogen in com- 
bination with that basicformula 1 to 2.08 te 
determine the importance of nitrogen in 
the scheme of fertilization. It was only 
after the one who began the experiments 
quit that the theory of balancing the soil 
superseded the plan of feeding the plants. 
That the soil analysis already given is 
responsible for this error is so probable as 
to amount to a practical certainty. 

The conclusions which follow are based 
partly on an analysis of tke facts shown in 
the various bulletins, in pat on special ad- 
vices from the Ohio and the Rothamsted 
stations, and in part from repeated in- 
spections of 144 experiment plats or fields 
at State College, Pa. "The proofs will fol- 
low the conclusions in a series of articles 
in The Farm Journal. 


Wrong Basis of Experiments 


1. It is wrong to try to balance the soil by 
addin —_ food which seems to be miss- 
ing. e process must never be by way of 
addition of missing plant food to the soil 
but by way of subtraction from a full ra- 
tion of chemicals sufficient for the ted 
crop. The plats used as the standard of 
comparison must be given every pound of 
nitrogen, phosphoric acid and potash re- 
prea for the expected crops, just as 
though there were not a pound of plant 
food in the soil. On the other plats various 
quantities of nitrogen, phosphoric acid 

potash must bé subtracted from ‘this full 


ration. The results in the field ‘will then) = 


show what parts of the plants’ ration the 


soil and ait can safely be relied on to fur- 
nis be 


The effort to balance the soil is bare, 
bald, unfruitful, academic 


not answer. ~Subtracti 


putting the question to the right 
namely, the plant; and tHe answer will 
full, complete and easily understood. 
2. The theory of giving back to the soil 
what we take from it is wrong because it i 
based on the discredited theory of balanc- 
ing the soil. Our business is to ration the 
completely, subtracting from tt 
ration only what we have proved by t 
[Continued on page 12) 


theory; it is 
asking the question of the soil which can ~ 
from a full, — 
balanced ration furnished the t, is 

1. a 
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No. birds. get through his shot patterns 


HE successful sportsman 
knows that his bag depends 
almost as much upon the 
shot pattern, or evenness with 
which the shot spréads out and 


covers the game, as it does upon 
his gun handling. 


The secret of uniform game- 
getting patterns is in the control 
of the gas blast from the explod- 
ing powder. This in turn depends 
upon the wadding in the shell. 


The Winchester gas 
control system 


The Winchester system of 
wadding and _ loading is the 
result’ of repeated experiments 
to determine the most effective 
control of the gas’ blast. 

The base wads of Winchester 
shells are constructed to give 
what is known as progressive 
combustion to the powder charge. 
The ignitionspreads to the ‘sides, 


in alkdirections; aswell as forward. - 


Under the heat and pressure of 
this progressive’ combustion the 
‘tough, springy driving wad ex- 
pands: and fills the bore snugly 


insure complete combustion of 
every grain of powder, so that 
the full energy of the whole powder 
charge is developed at the muzzle. 
Thus none of the shot charge 


balanced in construction as to in- 
sure the maximum pattern pos- 
sible from any load. The broad 
fish-tail flash from the primer gives 
even and thorough ignition; the 
driving wads completely seal in 
the gas behind the shot; the stiff- 
ness of thecrimpor turnover atthe 
shell head is: varied exactly ac- 


“= cording to different loads, great 


The hard-hitting Win- 
chester pattern is evenly 
~. No game 

no 


leaves the until it is being 
driven by the maximum ener 


~ and velocity possible from the 


load. 


At the muzzle, the expanded, 
snug-ftting driving wad is slightly 
checked by the muzzle choke or 
constriction, whilethe shot cluster 
travelson unbroken by gas blast or 
wadding, making the hard-hitting 
uniform pattern for which Win- 
chester shells are world-famous. 


Uniform shells. From primer 
to crimp Winchester shells are so 


care being taken never tostiffenit 
tosuch adegreethatitoffersundue 
resistance tothe powder explosion. 


In addition Winchester’ shells 
are, of course, thoroughly water- 
proof, insuring true shooting: 
damp, saturatingsalt airordrench- 
ing rains. A special lubricationof 
the paper fibre prevents brittle- 
ness and splitting in dry weather. 


Clean hits and more 
. of them 


To insure more hits and cleaner hits in 
the field or at the traps be sure your shells 
are Winchester ‘and Repeater f 
smokeless; Nublack and New Rival for 
black powder. Leading hardware and 
sporting goods dealers in every commun- 
ity on inchester arms and ammuni- 
tion. They will be glad to assist you in 
determiningtheparticularload best suited’ 
to your purpose, 

Upon request, we will send you, freeof- 





completely r 
in the eetervoe 
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‘resistance 





charge,ourinteresting 
booklet on Wimeleeter: 
Shotguns and Load- 
ed Shells. Veecheser 
Dept. ‘233, New 


Haves, 
U. 5. A. 
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Old Fertilizer Theories 
All Scrapped 


[Continued from page 10] 


can be obtained from air and soil. If we 
are to have maximum yields the plant food 
must be there in abundance when the plants 
need it, which is before the crop is made 
and not afterward. 


Wrong Basis of Comparison 


1. Comparison with plats which receive 
neither fertilizer nor manure (such plats 
are called check plats) and which are 
producing less each succeeding year is 
wrong and misleading. To make such a 
comparison simply shows us how long we 
can stave off ruin. Comparisons should be 
(a) with the normal production of the land 
at the time the experiments were started; 
and (b) with varying quantities of manure 
—so as to give growers practical informa- 
tion for using fertilizer to replace manures 
if possible. 
2. Summaries for long periods (thirty- 
five years at Pennsylvania and twenty 

ears at Ohio) are extremely misleading. 
The comparisons should be by rotation 

riods, four years in Pennsylvania and 
five years in Ohio, and each peried should 
be compared with normal production and 
with varying quantities of manures. No 
farmer wants to use fertilizer which re- 
turns him less total crops year after year, 
and at a higher cost per pound than at the 
beginning. The supreme test of the value 
of any fertilizer is found in its tendency 
and final record. 

3. All bulletins should select the most 
rofitable combination of fertilizer found 
y these right standards, and compare all 

other combinatiens with that best one and 
not with the poorest one. 

4. Every bulletin covering rotation work 

should discuss and tabulate the kind of 
reducts and their feeding value resulting 


rom every combination of fertilizer. It is 
not eneugh to give the beek values or cash 
values of the crops produced. A com- 


bination which stimulates ee hay or 
weeds at the nse of clover > § be 
so branded. Where book values consist 
largely in added straw that fact should 
appear. And the relative quantities of 
timothy and clover due to each com- 
bination should be tabulated, so that 
farmers may select those combinations 
which fit the conditions of their farming 
systems. 
Wrong Conclusions in the Bulletins 


The conclusion in the Pennsylvania Bul- 
letin that “‘phosphoric acid is the limiting 
factor ef crop production on this soil,” is 
proved to be wrong by the figures in the 
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bulletin. The conclusion in the Ohio 
bulletin that “nevertheless, both nitrogen 
and potassium are essential to the highest 
net profit,” is misleading in its implied 
approval of phosphoric acid as the one 
needful thing and in its recommendation 
of nitrogen as a profit maker. 

The recommendation in the Pennsyl- 
vania bulletin to cut the amount of potash 
in half is without any proof in that bulletin 
and is discredited by results of the Ohio 
experiments. 


Correct Conclusions from Bulletins 


1. Fertilizer nitrogen fails to pay for its 
cost in extra production-in any rotation 
farming where clover is grown. 

2. Fertilizer nitrogen stimulates inferior 
grasses and weeds at the expense of clover. 

3. In the Pennsylvania experiments 
where fertilizer nitrogen is added to a 
balanced ration of phosphoric acid and 

tash, the crops resulting are more bulky 

ut contain less nitrogen than where no 
fertilizer nitrogen is furnished. In other 
words, adding nitrogen to the fertilizer 
subtracts nitrogen from the resulting crops. 

4. The experiments show that the use 
of nitrogen alone or potash alone results in 
a serious loss of money, and, in the Penn- 
sylvania experiments, at least, the result- 
ing crops were less than in the case of the 
check plats, which received no fertilizer 
or manure. 

5. The use of phosphoric acid alone and 
of phosphoric acid and nitrogen in com- 
bination fails to maintain production at its 
normal level and leads the farming busi- 
ness to ultimate ruin. 

6. The Ohio experiments tend strongly 
to show that the Pennsylvania ratio of 
phosphoric acid and potash (1 pound of 
phosphoric acid to 2.08 pounds of potash) 
1s the correct one, and that the quantities 
used in the Pennsylvania experiments are 
approximately correct; and that any sub- 
tracting of potash or phosphorus, or both 
results in lowered production and lowered 
net gains from the use of fertilizer. 

7. The use per acre of ninety-six pounds 
of available phosphoric acid and 200 pounds 
of available potash (without any nitrogen), 
half of it applied to corn and half to wheat 
in the four-year rotation in Pe Ivania. 
has maintained production on a basis of 
equality of net returns with’ the applica- 
tion of twelve tons of manure per acre per 
rotation, half to corn and half to wheat, 
and has further maintained the highest 
quality in the forage crops produced. 

It means that with commercial chemi- 
cals, we can farm without manure and at 
a cest well within the limits of profitable 
caring, if these chemicals are used aright. 

8 e evidence clearly points to the 
conclusion that where manure is rein- 


Chart showing the gross value of crops produced per acre each four years in com- 


parison with normal p 
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The lines denote fertilizer applied per acre in four years. See key below 
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forced with commercial fertilizer the great- 
est net returns will be obtained by using 
phosphoric acid and potash in the Penn- 
sylvania proportions of 1 to 2.08 instead of 
using phosphoric acid alone. , 


Soundness of the ‘‘ Subtraction’? Method 


We are farming for net profit; we want to 
use the commercial fertilizer which will 
bring us the greatest net profit. If by 
subtracting from the commercial fertilizer 
a part or all of one of the elements of plant 
food which up to this time we thought 
necessary to use, we can procure larger 
net gains, then that subtraction is justified. 

In the Pennsylvania experiments the 
nearest approach to giving the crops in 
the four-year rotation a full ration of 
nitrogen, phosphoric acid and potash, is 
where the total fertilizer applied per acre 
for the four years furnishes the following 
quantities of available plant food: Nitro- 
gen, 144 pounds; phosphoric acid, ninety- 
six pounds; potash, 200 pounds. In some 
plats, while the quantities of phosphoric 
acid and potash remain the same as above, 
the quantities of nitrogen furnished in the 
fertilizer are smaller; some plats had 
nitrogen omitted and others had both 
nitrogen and potash omitted. Here is 
what the net returns show when these 
subtractions are made from the balanced 
ration just given: 

The Subtraction Principle in Action 
{Net value of crops after deducting cost of 
fertilizer applied] 

Average for one 

acre per rotation 

For 35 In last 

yrs. 5 yrs. 

144 pounds nitrogen, 96 
pounds phosphoric acid 
and 200 pounds potash 
per acre per rotation... 
Subtracting one-third of 
the nitrogen from the 


$77.88 $75.03 - 


86.42 83.51 


Subtracting two-thirds"of 
the nitrogen from the 
fertilizer applied 

Subtracting all of the ni- 
trogen from the fertilizer 
applied 

Subtracting all nitrogen 
and potash from the fer- 
tilizer applied......... 


92.56 92.43 


93.88 94.74 


83.41 81.25 
Here it is apparent that the more nitrogen 
you subtract from the formula, designed 
to furnish the plant a balanced ration, the 
greater the net profit in the use of fertil- 
izer; and that the greatest net profit from 
using fertilizer results from subtracting all 
nitrogen from the fertilizer and letting the 
plants hustle for their own nitrogen. 

It is equally clear that when you sub- 
tract both the nitrogen and potash the loss 
in net returns becomes severe, amounting 
to $10.47 per acre every four years for the 
whole thirty-five year period, and $13.49 
per acre per rotation during the last five 
years. Pennsylvania experiments 
then, show us that it pays to subtract all 
the nitrogen from the fertilizer applied. 
That it is ruinous to subtract all the potash. 
Whether it is safe to subtract any of the 
potash does not appear from any tests in 
the Pennsylvania experiments. 


Ohio Tests Confirm Pennsylvania 


The Ohio experiments completely sustain 
the Pennsylvania results in showing that 
it pays to subtract all the nitrogen from 


the commercial fertilizer ration and com- 


pel the plants to depend for their nitrogen ~ 
on that obtained directly and indirectly 
from the air. They also show that the 
highest point of production is 
maintained and the greatest net gall 
obtained when the proportions of pi 
ag acid and potash come 
e P ia standard 


hosphoric id to 2.08 pounds of chy 
osphoric aci ~ potas 
and when the applicati a 
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ARMOUR ANxD COMPANY 
Broaden. the Market for the Producer and offer a wider 
variety of dependable foods to the consumer 








FOOD MAP 
a UNITED, STATES 
Location of. Anows planta 
end their supply sources. 


Shorter Hauls—Less Shrinkage 
—Means More Money for You 


HERE is the food map of the United States, -which gives you.a clear idea 
of the collecting and marketing system we have worked out to assure 


producers constant access to the world’s markets. 


In establishing these branch packing houses, 
we are constantly developing the stock raising 
industry and making use of our highly efficient 
system of distribution. It is this constant 
progress that is being attacked by certain inter- 
ests, who propose to take away our refrig- 
erator cars, restrict our activities in developing 
markets, license our business, and force us to 
conduct it according to the wishes of a Govern- 
ment appointee under the Secretary of Agricul- 
ture, who would be the supreme head of the 
packing industry — without actually being held 
responsible fer the success or failure resulting 
‘from the orders he may issue. 

The old timers in the stock raising industry can 
well remember the-time when live stock was 
driven or shipped on the hoof over long dis- 
tances. This method of marketing meant a 
distinct loss to the stock raiser, because the 
animals would shrink in weight, lose their 
healthy appearance, many sick and were 
unfit for market at their journey’s end—while 


during the severe winter months many heads 
were frozen to death. 


The first real improvement came with the ex- 
pansion of the meat packing industry and 
improved transportation facilities. 


Today we have modern packing plants located 
at strategical points throughout the country. 
In every instance, the erection and operation of 
an Armour plant brings increased ity and 
greater commercial, industrial and rural activity, 
benefiting the stock raising community as much 
as the first coming of the railroads. 


Meat packing plants are now working at their 
i efficiency—offering producers a steady 

cash market, while at the same time assuring 

consumers a ready supply. 

We want to continue ‘to offer you steady cash 

markets for all you raise. 


Our meat packing plants are conducted on highly 
efficient methods—made possible by private 
ownership and a satisfactory, economical service 
to both producer and dealer. 


ARMOUR 4x2 COMPANY 


CHICAGO 
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RED WOOD, who lives in Indiana, 
poe that laying tile was too 
complicated a job for the average 
man, and therefore hired a ditching gang 
to tile his farm. 

After the surveyor had finished his job, 
the ditchers canceled 
their contract. Fred 


Laying Tile Compli 
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By G. C. RITER, Indiana 


depth. The cross-bar at statio 


ing between the other two stations. 


1 was 
nailed into place by very careful sight- 


cated? Fred Wood Says, “No” 


turning the tile around, cover the joints 
with pieces of tile. If the fit is too poor, 
reject the bad tile. In tight clay soils 
joints are sometimes made too tight to 
et the water in freely. The remedy is 
to leave from one-eighth to one-fourth 
inch of space at each 
joint, and cover the 








could not find other men 
to do the work and, it 
being a comparatively 
slack time — between 
harvest and fall seeding 
time—he decided to do 
the work himself with 
the help of his hired 


man. 

Fred found the work 
was not complicated 
but quite simple. How 
he managed will be of 
help to others who may 
be unable to get ditch- 
ers, or who prefer to do 
their own small jobs of 
tiling, after first having 
a surveyorrun the level. 
Quite a few people own 
and run their levels, but 
unless there is a great 
deal of use for a level, 
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joint with cinders or in- 
verted pieces of sod. 

As soon as the drain 
is laid, bind the tile 
with a light covering of 
earth to protect them 
from injury. Postpone 
the remainder of the 
filling until the drain 
has been tried out. By 
taking outa tile every 
fifty feet for a test, the 
flow of water can be 
seen if the drain is 
working properly, and 
imperfections are thus 
easily located. 

Fill the ditch com- 
pletely as soon as you 
are sure the drain 
works properly. Using 
a plow, the work can 








it is best to depend on 
the surveyor, who is 
more experienced and 
cah do the work quickly. Here is how 
Fred did the work, as nearly as I can 
quote him : 

Fixing Grade Stakes 


The sketch (center of page) shows the 
small stakes, called hubs, which the sur- 
veyor placed every 100 feet apart along 
the lines where the tile ditches were to 
be dug. The station at the outlet is 
station O, the next is station 1, next, 
station 2, and soon. The surveyor fur- 
nished specifications telling how 
deep the tile must be below the Station g 
top of the hub at each station to , 
get the required fall. Then I 
ay the cross-bars, made of 
th, at a distance above each hub equal 
to five feet minus the depth of the ditch. 
That is, if the bottom of the ditch is 
three feet and a half below the top of 
the hub, as at station O, the top of the 
cross-bar will be one foot and_a half 
above the top of the hub. 

Using an ordinary farm level, I nailed 
the cross-bar at station O just five feet 
above the bottom of the ditch, using the 
foregoing calculations. Then I nailed 
the cross-bar in place at station 2, using 
the surveyor’s specifications for the 
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“= After the ditch is finished, 


mo Se -havé outs fit. enug to rot eat’ * 
be made. to, fit by 


Stretch a string; make this the guide line for top of measuring stick 


Digging the Ditch 


The cross-bars ‘ae os, we began 
digging the ditch. Below at the left is 
the assortment of spades and shovels 
used. The spade at the left and the 


widest of the two skeleton spades at the 


right were used for 
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stakes) are driven almost to 
P face of the ground 


ay NP 


taking out the first spade —o 
of dirt, about twenty inches 
deep. Skeleton spades are used 
Outlet in soil that sticks to the solid 

spades, but can not be used for 
soil that crumbles. The long-handled 
shovel was used for scooping out crumbs 
from the first spade. e second — 
from the left and the skeleton spade at 
the right were used for digging the bot- 
tom spade length of the ditch. The 
crumbers, for different sized tile, are 
shown in the center. The bottoms of the 
ditches were cleaned out with these, 
leaving a dish-shaped bed for the tile. 

To get the bottom of the ditch uni- 
form, so there would be no dips or hills, 
a stick five feet long was set in. the ditch 
as the bottom was finished with the 
crumber, To use this, sight over the to 
of the stick ; when the top of the stic 
is exactly in line with the cross-bars, the 
ditch is the right depth. 

Another way to keep the right depth 
is shown at the top of the page. Stretch 
a string, and make this string the guide 
line for the top of the five-foot measure, 
instead of sighting. In some cases, 





where there is running water, no want: 
ing or measuring is necessary ; but it 
io bak ” Do the 


i t not to take any chances. 
job right. PD Scigs» 
. Have Tile Fit Snug 






hook fordaying the tile. Itis 
If the,gpde gan, 
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Every fifty feet surveyor’s hubs (small 
the sur- 


be done aqutekly with a 

team. ave a_ long 

evener so that one horse 

- can walk on each side 
of the ditch. Every drain on the farm 
should be indicated on a map of the 
farm. Such a map is of great value 
when selling a farm, or when adding 
to the drainage system. 

Drainage is necessary on low, flat and 
swamp 
bench land occasionally over- 
flowed or containing seepy 
spots; on extremely flat land 
and on washy soils wherever 
there is much rainfall. 


the soil in many ways. It 
removes surplus water and 
admits air. It enables roots to 
go deeper. It aids in pulveriz- 
ing the soil. It increases the 


makes manure and decayin 
matter available as plant foods ; and it 
makes the soil warm up early in the 
spring. 

The most economical time of the year 
to drain is during the winter months 
when the land is not growing any tilled 
crops. Also, at this time of the year 
the farm-hands and teams are not busy, 
and men may be employed easier and at 
a lower daily wage. is is important. 




































fields; on bottom or , 


Proper drainage jimproves _ 


drought resistance of soils. It - ; 
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' Think What the Zuée Has to Do 


* 


AlMosr everyone knows, now, that the 
Goodyear Cords are the first choice of: the 
race driver. 2 
For all important track records, from one mile to 
six hundred miles, have been established by cars 
shod with Goodyear Tires. 


“But we wonder how many people realize that this 
fact is one of the most emphatic endorsements 
possible for Goodyear Tubes? 


No tire, mot even a Goodyear Cord, could stand 


terrific punishment inflicted by scorching . 


_ speed unless the tube which it enclosed was irre- 
- proachably made. 


Goodyear Heavy Tourist Tubes are made of 
purest rubber—grey gum strips dui/t up layer-upon- 
layer many plies thick, then welded inseparably 
together into an integral’ mass. 


They. are of even heavier construction than 
usually used in racing tires. 


Because of their longer life and their unfailing 
retention of air, they undeniably do give much 


: protection to casings. 


This being true, isn’t it essential that your tires 
have the benefit of the finest tubes you can buy? 


More Goodyear Tubes are used than any other 
kind. 
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A Farm Garage That Fills the Bill 


UT I need a new garage 
before I rebuild as 
other burned buildings, so 

I want you to draw the plans right 

away,” said my friend, staring 

grimly at the smoking ash-heaps. 

“What's the reason for your 
hurry?” I asked. 

“Why, I have no place to put my 
ear, except the barn; and if an- 
other fire should come while it 
was in there, I couldn’t collect a 
cent of insurance on the building 
or contenfs. The underwriters 
don’t allow you to keep an auto- 
mobile in a barn, I understand, 
unless you get an insurance per- 
mit; and some insurance com-- 
panies won’t issue such a permit.” 

My friend was quite right, I found; 
therefore I hurried up with the garage plans 
as quickly as possible. But I’ve been 
thinki 


ng that probably others of Our . 


Folks are storing their cars in their barns 
without realizing the risk; so, very likely, 
they will be glad to see some plans for a 
farm garage. . 

Fig. 3 shows the floor plan; the building 
is 10x22 feet, outside. Sixteen feet 
would be ample length to hold the average 
car, but I find that six feet extra, to be 
used as a shop, is very convenient. The 
countryman has no public repair-shop 
just around the corner; he cs «7 has to 





Fig. 1. Elevation. The sides are clapboarded 


do his own repairing and adjusting. The 
shop, of course, is meant to take care of all 
the farm repair work; in case of need, the 
automobile can be temporarily taken out, 
leaving a good, large space for rebuilding 
a wagon body, overhauling a mower, or 
anything like that. 
hese drawings, by the way, are all made 
on a scale of one-eighth inch to one foot. 
If any of Our Folks want to build this 
, any carpenter can make the ma- 


‘terial list and do the work by following the 


plans on this page. 

The foundation is concrete. Six eight- 
inch piers, run down below frost line will 
answer; but a better job will be to run an 
eight-inch foundation wall all around. A 
4x4-inch sill is laid on the foundation; 
two 2x 4’s, securely nailed together, will 


BY WILLIAM. DRAPER BRINCKLOE 











do. On this sill are set the 2 x 4-inch studs, 
about two feet apart. The front doorway 
is eight feet high and eight feet wide; over 
the head are set two 2 x 12-inch pieces, to 
serve as a lintel. The rafters are 2x6 
inches, about two feet apart, and cut with 
a slant of one in three; the eaves have an 
overhang of three feet at front and back. 
See Fig. 4. 

Double windows, plain rail, twelve- 
light, 8 x 10-inch glass, are fitted in both 
sides and rear; also, a stock door of any 
convenient size is put in one side, as the 
floor plan shows. The roof is sheathed 
and covered with any material you choose; 


the sides are clapboarded witnout any 
rough sheathing. 

The sort of front door you will build de- 
pends on circumstances. In my various 
garages I have used different kinds; at 
present I have a sliding door made of cor- 
rugated iron roofing nailed over a skeleton 
wooden frame of 1 x 2-inch strips. 

In such a narrow building, we must put 
a grape arbor or high fence out at one side, 
as shown in Fig. 2, to hold the track on 
which the door slides when open. If it 
isn’t practical to’ build such a track sup- 
port, you’ll have to content yourself with 
a pair of ordinary swinging doors; but 
hang these with heavy wrought gate hinges, 
and arrange posts or something of the sort 
to which the doors can be hooked back. 
I’ve had garage doors that slammed them- 


a 3 
j io 
sloth. 
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selves to pieces because I left 
them open when a windstorm was 
coming up. 

The floor of my farm garage is 
just clean sand; my shop has a 
wooden floor. I’ve shown a 
wooden floor at the rear where 

- the work bench is, but you can 
make this part (or indeed, the 
whole floor) of concrete, if you 
choose. 

The cross-beams overhead are 
very handy for storing lumber and 

- other “raw material’; I’ve found 
them so. 

Whatever you do, don’t put the 
garage too far from the house. 1 
made that mistake, and I bitterly 
regret it every time I. have to 

trudge down to the house through storm 

and darkness. 


To Keep Faith in Your Banker 
By GEO W. BROWN, Ohio 


SS are you have never bor- 
rowed a dollar from your local banker, 
and you have been going to him all these 
years to have your various checks cashed. 
All these years he has been hoping that 
you would come along some day and bor- 
row some of his capital as a working re- 
source in your farm operations. Better 








Fig. 2. Practical grape arbor to hold door track 


not do it, though, if you are not going to q 


have gumption to pry it back when due, 
and keep your word good always with him. 


You have not asked him for this money 3 4 


because you think he will look down upon 


you for having to borrow money. It is 


just the reverse. It is a good way tokeep | 


faith with him. 
We have borrowed hundreds of dollars 


from our bankers to carry on operations. | 
When you want to build, or wae: fe bunch — 
of hens, — 

some good seed grain, just notice how gladly ~ 

your banker will advance yon the money to _ 

o not have the = 

ready cash. You must come across with © 


of pigs, a cow, some sheep, a floc 


get it, providing you 
g aper, though, and it is 
his f ones 


to E. 
once you establish a ped zi 
with your bank, and then keepit good. . | 
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Carrying Water from , 
New York to Seattle: 
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Te of the girls and young women on the 
farms facing life with:the task: of first carrying 
two pails: of water from New York to Seattle 
before: they’ can devote ‘themselves to the 
worthwhile: duties and‘ pleasures of life. 


Imagine, if you will, plodding from New Y ork to Seattle 
ith a pail of water in each: hand: as: a: job) to’ be done 
fitst—to be accomplished:before the home: is “made,” 
the children:cared:for, the pastimes enjoyed—then you 
will appreciate . the: awful. drudgery of carrying water. 
And remember, this drudgery. must be'subtracted from 
your-total time:and‘total.energy: It takes:just that much 
out of your: life for which: there is: no compensation. 
For many. farm-women this drudgery. is equal to. carry- 
ing. two: pails-of. water from: New. York to 
The. men. on. the farms,. too, pay the: same penalty by, 
not having running water for the barns; feed lots; 








ESQUEDS PUMPS are: made by the: world’s 
manufacturers of ‘‘pumps. for every 
service.’? They include water supply outfits for 
country. and small-town homes,.also a complete line of farm 
pumps for operation by hand, windmill: or power. Other: 
Goulds Pumps: are: made especially for suth purposes-as 
nati sereortesepieaytar Ser arya oie cotill 
vacuum. cleaning. systems, thresher tanks, industrial and 
cnnicipal pumping. plants, handling gasoline, and mil 
Seales ete Somme 
‘sizes, every Gou ump is to 
satisfactorily perform the work for which we recommend it. 
For whatever you need a pump, buy '# Goulds. 
Wenictndig: fer frebosks.“Pumpe Soria: Gestion.” 
The Goulds Manufacturing Company 
Main Office and Works Seneca Falls, N. Y. 


New York Boston Chicago Philad 
ies «AR, «te eT Needed Se 
Atlanta Houston 
CRB Dime Bent'Blde,  3rd' Not Beek Bldg, Carter Bldgs 
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Fighting the Fire Fiend in Rural Districts - 


* Practical suggestions that should be carefully followed 


O whip out a blaze, the seat of the 

fire must be reached; hence, every 

family should have at hand two or 
more ve long enough to reach the 
eaves of the tallest building. If the fire 
is in the roof, as it often is, and there is 
no way of reaching it, the property owner 
must wait until a more thoughtful neighbor 
arrives with the material to get at the 
blaze. Probably, by that time the fire 
has such a start, that the only thing to be 
done is to save adjacent buildings—and 
wait for the adjuster. 

On every farm there should be a plenti- 
ful supply of fire pails and water barrels. 
The barrels should be kept full and covered. 

In a district that is without natural 
springs and streams, the rainfall that 
ordinarily strikes the roofs and then runs 
off should be saved if cisterns so located 
that the water is available for fire in any 
one of the farm buildings. Furthermore 
pumps and cisterns should be so situated 
that in case of fire they will not be put out 
of commission by their closeness to the 
blaze. A pump right against a barn may 
be a handy thing on a cold winter morning, 
but is no protection should that particular 
barn catch fire. 

Many farms have power—wind, electric, 
hydraulic rams, gas or steam, and man 
have water tanks. If hose is also provided, 
these fortunate people are fairly equipped 
in ease of a visit from the fire fiend. 

Each tenant or landowner should make 
a study of his own particular risks, and 
plan in advance just what he will do in 
case of a fire in any particular building; 
how he will get the water and his equip- 
ment there and how he will fight the battle. 

Cleanliness and constant watchfulness 
are the keys to fire prevention success. 
An individual may lessen his chances of 
being burned out by keeping his place 
clean of weeds and brush, by never using 
his barn for a garage, and by freeing his 
buildings of cobwebs, oily rags, and junk 
that are the breeders of fires. 

The smoking question is a serious ome; 
the farm-hand or owner with matches an 
a pipe in his clothing is a fire hazard to be 
feared. If a “no-smoking” program is ad- 
hered to the barn loss will drop. 

All tall farm buildings should be rodded 

yto standard. Statistics show that nearly 
ninety-two per cent of the losses in rural 
communities can be traced to unrodded or 
badly rodded buildings. 

Another thing that will help the loss is 
a better and a diplomatic inspection of 


By T. ALFRED FLEMING, 
State Fire Marshal of Ohio 


than $1,500 each. They will run thirty 
iles an hour, and in no case have they laid 
down on the job. One whole Ohio town- 

















Only quick work and efficient fire-fighting apparatus will save the barn 


farm property before a policy is written. 
~ ° a bad idea to insure and then trust to 
uck, 


Small Fire Extinguishers 


Small fire extinguishers are pushing their 
way to the front; the time is not far distant 
when these efficient little fighters will be 
in every home and hanging outside the 
doors of all barns, granaries, farm garages 
and power houses. Taken in time, a dash 
of-chemical from the extinguisher will stop 
many a blaze that promises to become 
serious. 

Common baking-soda, thrown into the 
fire barrels as the water is taken out in 
the pails, increases the efficiency of water 
as a fire extinguisher about eighty per cent. 


~ Country Fire Departments 


Cities have fire departments equipped with 
all kinds of fire-fighting apparatus. Coun- 
try neighborhoods should have some 

similar plan of fighting fires. 
When rural communities are protected 
for every five mfiles of 





radius by a fast, light, 
triple combination motor 
truck handling both 
water and chemicals, the 
rural fire losses will be 
comparatively small. 
Make these engines 
standard. Have each 
piece of equipment so 
that it can be instantly 
used with another en- 
gine. Suppose only 500 
feet of hose are available 
on the first machine to 
respond, and 700 feet 
are needed to reach from 
water-supply to the seene 
of destruction; another 
engine rushes up with 
hose enough, but threads 
so cut that the new and 
vital supply can not be 
coupled on. The new 
supply is useless. 





speak of have been, tried 
‘in’ Ohio; i 


e motor engines L 


CORLRINEEY: 


ship was protected by a ‘small chemical” ~ 
engine bought for $250; and the loss in © 
that entire township was less than $100 
for a year. Three fires alone, had protec- 
tion been lacking, would have cost the 


insurance companies more than $25,000.° | 


Another community charges a fixed rate 
for running to fires outside its radius, and 
from this revenue derives enough to pay 
all overhead expenses and have something 
left. I cowld cite dozens of cases where ~ 
the value of the community engine has. ~ 
proved itself. Z 

Each community fire protective associa+* 
tion should locate its equipment as close” 7 
to the center of population as possible, or © 
with due regard to the greatest number of ~ 
risks to be protected, and the buildmg 7 
should be so heated that there will be no © 
frozen motor in case of a winter alarm. ~~ = 


Adequate Alarm System 


There should be an adequate, well-under- 
stood alarm system. Just what this is— 
whistle, bell, siren or telephone—does not 
matter. The main thing for the community ~ 
to know is the location of the blaze and the’ 
quickest and safest manner of ting 
there.- Two men can start with the ma-— 
chine and others can be picked up along” 
the road, if they know which directitn the 
motor, is to take. Most people have 
telephones, and could quickly get the loeaz 
tion, tap it on the farm bell, and go to the: 
scene carrying buckets, iadders, extin= 
guishers, etc., from home. Most. cote 
try people own automobiles and cam 
cover distances and put out fires that~ 
formerly would have meant total losses, 

Do not go to a fire empty handed. 
Your ax, extinguisher, rope, hook, ladder. 
or fire pail may be the very equips 
most needed. Above all, have two or . 
or a dozen men who know what to do whem _ 
they get there. : eee 

With the community fire engine it 18” 
necessary that the people of the districh” 
provide some sort o water ee case 
the pumps are necessary, and t s bee 
referred to before. - A motor pumper W: 
nothing to. pump is, as valuable, as” 
empty ice-cream freezer ata Sd 
echo} phonie. OS 
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What Kind of ROADS 
Do Your Taxes Buy? 


(You, Mr. Taxpayer, are the one who cares most.) 


Nothing, should (or will) interest 300d Americans 
from now on more than Zood roads. ‘GOOD 
- roads are the gauge of civilization.” We must 
have them, everywhere. They pay. 


YOUR money pays for the roads. It’s real money. 
Do you set real roads? 


ust suppose, instead of having, this money pain- 
essly taken from you as a “bond issue,” or by 
state or other general taxes, an. officer came 


around every month and demanded your share of 


the road and street money, as such,on the spot? 
Suppose he had to keep on coming every month 
» for ten or fifteen or twenty years after the pave- 
“ment was worn out and gone? Suppose he had 


s). to double the first-cost bill at the end of the first 


_ five years because the road was breaking up and 
the repair costs were so heavy? 


Is It Possible 


~ thet YOU are going to pay no attention to this vital 
~ matter of American roads just because your money to build 
them with istaken “indirectly”? Hardly! 
» For your own and your community’s sake, please write for 
* the book: . “Brick, the “Tax-payer’s Value’ Pavement for 
* Roads and Streets." Then insist that brick be at least fairly 
a .considered for any pavement you will have a dollar in, 
or expect to turn a wheel on. 


> Wationat PAVING BRICK Manufacturers Assn. 
, 808 Engineers Building ‘ Cleveland, Ohio 


# 





Paving, Brick 


The members of the } 


_ National Paving Brick 


Manufacturers Associa- 


tion Buarantee their |) 


product against. defects 4 


-in material and manufac 


ture, Each brick:in street 


or highway surface fives 4 


assurance of lon§ and 
worthy service because [ 
each brick is a guaran- [ 


teed service unit, com- 


; plete and finished. before 
P\ it is laid. 3 
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Organizing Sales in Truck and Dairy Products 


RGANIZATION is a great thing for 

all country people—a great thing for 

ple anywhere, for that matter; 

but the very fact that it is harder to or- 

ganize in thinly settled localities makes 

rural organization all the more helpful 
when once it is secured. 

That is, rural organizations are helpful 
if they are well organized and put on a 
firm foundation. Better no organization 
at all than a loosely formed and slipshod 
one which does not accomplish the objects 
it is meant to. 

A few years ago, while engaged in fruit 
growing on the Gulf coast, 1 saw some 
striking examples of rural organization. 
The first example that came to my atten- 
tion was a farmers’ and truck-growers’ 
union which was operating in one of the 
largest groan | centers of the Gulf 
coast. This union had a business agent 
who was “the whole show and most of the 
band.” He attended to everything and 
was responsible to no board of directors 
or any one else. He got so much a package 
for everything that was shipped by the 
union, regardless of the price which the 
— brought. His ‘rake off” was sure; 

ut what the members got was a gamble, 
and often a mighty poor gamble. 

This union did well for a year or two, 
and then the business agent got careless of 
the members’ interests and things went 
to the dogs. When the union got only 
thirty cents a hamper for snap beans, and 
the independent buyers were paying from 
$1 to $1.50 a hamper on the loading plat- 
form, the members began to “smell a rat.” 
When potatoes shipped by the union were 
turned down as loving “gone bad” in 
transit and the members asked to pay the 
freight, they began to see that something 
was suikesile wrong, and the union soon 
blew up. They decided that they didn’t 
have just the nght system. These people 
had too much of a one-man organization 
with nothing to say themselves. 

The next example of rural organization 
was in our locality—a party of us got to- 
gether and agreed that each would raise a 
certain acreage of early potatoes and snap 
beans. We would plant as near the same 
time as possible, so as to market together, 
and we would all hold off and market at 
the same time so we would have carlots of 
produce. 

We grew our crops and marketing time 
came. ~ Some fields were slightly behind 
others in maturing their crops, and most 
of us were waiting to harvest all at once, 
when one day we saw a member of our or- 
ganization sending his wagons loaded with 
potatoes to a shipping point nine miles 
away. He was the ke er of our organiza- 
tion and the rest of us had received no 
orders to dig our potatoes, I drove up to 

is house to inquire the cause of the rush. 
His wife answered my yo rege The 
had sold their potatoes; Mr. Blank at 
was paying $1 a bushel and her husband’s 


crop was ready; so he was h ing them 
to market. Not a word had he said to the 
rest of us 


I drove on to another fellow’s . 
It was afternoon and he was feverisbly en: 
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Get Together for Profit 


By T. C. HART, Illinois 


ently we got an offer from a northern firm 
for a car of potatoes at $1.50 a bushel, 
f. o. b. at shipping point, and for beans 
at $1.50 to $2 a hamper. But we were 
sold out. If we had stuck together we 
could have filled that order and all of- us 
would have made a fine profit. 

From the lesson which that taught us 
sprung a real organization which did us a 
vast amount of good. The next time we 
really pulled together; we men folks met 
every week or two and talked over our 
problems. We found that by buying to- 
gether we could save a lot of money. We 
pooled our orders and bought fertilizer, 
spray materials, seed, trees, etc., together 
and saved money. 

The ladies met every couple of weeks 
at the various houses and had a social 
aftérnoon and a little luncheon, music, etc. 
Once in a while the whole neighborhood 
would get together for a social evening, 
and it was surprising what a fine time we 
had and how much local talent was found 
among the crowd that could give us good 
entertainment. 

There wasn’t a school in that section, 
but by united action we got one. There 
was no church or Sunday-school; the ladies 
established a Sunday-school in the school- 
house. The government threatened to 
move our little t-office, but by united 
action we saved it. We got state and 
government experts to come and meet 
with us and help us to solve our farming 
and fruit-growing problems. We got 
better roads and bridges by our united pro- 
tests to the county board. We got better 
train service and the establishment of a 
depot by our united efforts with the rail- 
road officials. And we got many other 
benefits from our organization. 

Every country locality should have its 
rural organization. Get together and com- 

are notes; don’t hold out on your neigh- 
rs. Tell your problems and how you met 
them. If every one will do the same 
everybody will be hel Have a presi- 
dent and secretary and committees to take 
up the various things that need improve- 
ment. Don’t forget the social features; 
they are looked forward to and waited for. 
By proper rural organization you can be 
more neighborly, more sociable and vastly 
more contented and happy than the 
people of the crowded cities. I’ve tried city 
on country life and I know both sides of 
the quéstion. It’s me for the country—and 
doubly so if there is a good rural organiza- 
tion in the locality. It’s a winner! 





Does Cooperation Pay? 
By W. A. SUMNER, Wisconsin 


_Let Wisconsin farmers answer. They 


ought to know, for look at what they are 
doing in a cooperative way. They are run- 
ning more than 2,000 business enterprises 
which do $62,500,000 worth of business, 
besides doing countless little things like 
buying feed, tile, lime, fertilizer and ma- 
chinery in a cooperative manner. 

Here are some figures which show the 
amount .of business done by cooperative 
organizations in Wisconsin. Many lines 
of effort are not listed, but those which are 
listed show the scope of the movement: 
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Merchandise.............. 2,500,000.00 
EE te Sart APs -000.00 } 
| ROGET OG AN ee pee 600,000.00 
OND os eK oc vce e [454,000.00 


Why do the Wisconsin farmers cooper- 
ate? Because it pays them to. Take for 
instance the creameries of the state— 


eee 


- Wisconsin produces one-sixth the nation’s 


butter, more than any other state— 
forty-five per cent of them are coopera- 

tively owned by the dairymen. Two 

years ago the average price paid by all % 
creameries for butterfat the year around 9 
was 30.32 cents a pound, Privately “99% 
owned creameries paid an average for the "958 
year of 29.56 cents a pound, while the co- “7a 
operative creameries paid the farmers an 
average of 32.84 cents a pound. 

Just think what that additional three 
cents a pound means to the dairy farmer. 
The census shows that Wisconsin hasan ~~ 
average of nine cows on each farm; if 
they are but 200-pound cows it means $54 
a year to the dairyman who cooperates. 
And many Wisconsin dairymen mi 
twenty-five or thirty cows producing 250 
or 300 pounds of butterfat. To these men ~ 
the cooperative creamery returns at least 7 
$270 a year. ie 

The cheese factories are about forty per 
cent cooperatively owned. hile figures 
on the difference in prices are not available, 
the producers say that it pays to cooperate. ~~ 

Wisconsin is the country’s greatest “9% 

iry state, and cooperation is the dairy- “ } 
men’s greatest help. They sell their calves, ~7) 9 
buy their feed, manufacture their butter : 
and cheese, test their cows, use pureé-b cs 
sires, fill and build their silos—all co 





operatively. - Wisconsin farmers know © J 


that cooperation pays. oe 
“* 3 { 
Packed Apples Cooperatively 
By JOHN T. BARTLETT ws 
Niagara county, N. Y., has developed a ~ 
cooperative apple-packing plan which will “4 
be emulated by many other apple districts; a 
at least, it ought rs, Oo 
Last year seven Niagara county local ~~ 
apple associations combined. The total ~~ 
apple pack, all agg being sized to &@ © 
quarter of an inch, was approximately ~ 
100,000 barrels. The cost for packing was 
twenty-two cents a barrel. 
This is how it is done in Niagara county$ 
The cost of erecting and equipping @ 
— house (it is calculated that @ 
Tapes tnd Soom base ncas 
rels of apples and 50, ushels o 
in a season) is carefully computed in ad= ~ 
vance, and this sum divided proportion- — 
ately among association members, each of 
whom gives a non-interest-bearing note 
for the amount. The association directors 
use these individual notes as collateral for 


















































the venture is proceeded with. 
The association employs a 
manager who recruits trained help. 
apples produced by members are hauled 
to the central packing house to be packed. 
Cooperative packing houses are 
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TILL it be the same good car that it 

' Is today? Will it be ready to go 
when and where you wish.to drive it? 

Will it look well? Will it sell for a fair 


‘ea0g allowing for the service you actually 
ave had? 


Right now when your Ford is in good con- 
dition is the time to make sure that you do 
everything in your power to prolong its life 
of service and the character of service 
it gives. 


You can decrease depreciation pint per 
cent; you can reduce up-keep and tire 
expense thirty per cent; you can make it 
ride like the highest priced cars; you can 
make it stand up under 25,000 miles of ser- 
vice and still be ready for 25,000 miles more— 


—if you equip it now with Hassler Shock 
Absorbers. 


SEASON MILEAGE 


‘aesan mma 


MULES PEA HOUR 


SS 


> Ford be after 
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What will Vour 
25000 miles? 


The cost of Hassler Shock Absorbers is 
small and they are easily and quickly applied 
by dealers and garage-men everywhere. 


Hassler Shock Absorbers do not require the 
changing of any parts, or the mutilation of 
the car in any way. They are sold with 4 
written guaranty that if you do not like them 
they.will be taken off and every cent of your 
money refunded. 


A million sets are in use today—giving per- 
fect satisfaction—prolonging the life of a 
million Ford Cars—saving millions of dollars 
for Ford owners. a 


Look for the Hassler dealer in your town ; 
there should be several. If you don’t find 
Hasslers, write us and we will see that you 
are supplied quickly. 


I10-DAY TRIAL OFFER 


Find:out for 


yourse! 
The Hassler dealer in your will 
np ee er eal Soeharetl aidwear money refunded 
the nearest dealer and trial 


; —and if you are not ple 
- Write for descriptive folder—name of 


lf what Hasslers mean. We do not ask you to risk your money. 


them on—let you use them ne ay ys "5 
in 
order blank. 


The Hassler Guarantee: “Absolute Satisfaction or Your Money Back” 


ROBERT H.. HASSLER, Inc., 


1345 Naomi St., Indianapolis, Ind. 


Canadian Factory: Hamilton, Ontario ; 
A Standardized Quality Product—Worth the Price 
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one-half day for himself and 
hired 
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Keep Your Machinery Under Cover. It Pays 


ment Station made an investigation 

on more than 200 representative 
farms in that state te secure information 
regarding the life and care of farm ma- 
chinery. The conclusion, that it pays to 
house farm machinery? is still siod, tach 
year more farm work is being done by 
machinery, and therefore the 
care of machinery when not in 


[ine years ago the Colorado Experi- 


or advisable to construct a special building 
for storing farm machinery. Often a very 
good place can be made in the barn or 
other buildings. By taking some of the 
parts off certain machines, they can be 
easily stored in what otherwise might be 
waste space. 

It is a: common practise to build a ma- 


sheet iron. Other good ones can be made 
of wood-frame construction, sided with 
barn siding, drop siding, or with ship-lap. 
Shingles, corrugated iron or patent roofing 
make good roofs for machine sheds. 


Care of Machinery Before Storing 


Clean and thoroughly oil machinery at 
the end of the season. With 
such machinery as the binder or 





use is a bigger undertaking. 

To house machinery does not 
always do so much good as is 
commonly supposed. To house 
machinery under any condition 
and not properly care for it 
otherwise is very poor. care. 
Machinery may be just as well 
off in the,shade of a tree, as if it 
is stored in a leaky, open, poorly 
drained shed, or in a combined 
machine shed and hen roost. 

There is no question but that 
it pays to house machinery prop- 
erly, as it not only adds a 
great deal to the life of the 
machine, but it also adds to the 








mower it is a good plan to thor- 
oughly oil all bearings and wear- 
ing parts just before finishing 
the season. After removing all 
dirt, wipe the entire machine 
with an oiled rag or wasté. The 
wearing parts especially should 
be well greased with tallow or 
axle grease. If the entire ma- 
chine is to be housed, these 
wearing parts do not need to be 
removed from the machine; but 
if not, they should be removed 
and stored in a dry place. 
Cultivator shovels, plowshares 
and attachments which have 
been removed and greased should 








general appearance of the farm. 
Where a man is interested 
enough in his machinery to 
house it properly, he is also interested 
enough to care for it otherwise. 

The investigation referred to showed 
that the life of farm machinery depends a 
great deal upon the owner. Individuals 
were found who took very good care of 
their machinery while using it, and left it 
in the weather when not in use; others 
gave their machinery poor care while in 
use and housed it when not in use.. A 
great deal of housed machinery was found 
which had done no more work and was no 
better or older than some which had not 
been housed but which had been well cared 
for otherwise. 


A Large Shed Is Not Necessary 


A great deal of farm machinery can be 
placed in a small space if properly arrang- 
ed. When storing the machinery, it should 
be placed in the shed according to the time 
it will have to be removed. The ma- 
chinery that will be used late the next 
season should be placed in the back part 
of the shed, and that which is to be used 
early in the season should be placed in 
front, so that it will not be necessary to re- 
move a great Jjeal of machinery in order to 
get what is needed first. 

The following) list of machinery was 
found in a two-story shed 20 x 30 feet. The 
shed has a small side door and a large 
double door at one end: 

On the first floor: A set of blacksmith 
tools with bench (repair work is done in the 
shed), riding plow, two cultivators, beet 
cultivator, binder, mower, grindstone, 
hayrake, grain drill, two smoothing harrows 
(two sections each), slip scraper, and lister. 

On the second floor: 


Poor farm practise. Put the machinery under shelter 


chine shed on the side of some other build- 
ing. Such a shed can be built cheaply, and 
if properly closed to keep out the weather 
and poultry, is a good investment. 

The lean-to shed at bottom of page is on 
the farm of N. B. Gebhart, near Salina, 
Kaus. It was built as an addition to his 
granary. The dimensions of the shed are 
16 x 24 feet; it is six feet high at the en- 
trance and nine feet high at the back. 
Seven hundred and fifty square feet of 
corrugated iron was used for the roof, and 
twenty-four feet of chicken wire six feet 
high was used for the front. The re- 
mainder was built from posts and boards 
picked up about the place. It was built 
eight years ago and still is in excellent 
condition. 

At the time the picture was taken the 
shed contained one grain-binder, one corn- 
binder, three sulky plows, two walking 
plows, one lister, three corn cultivators, a 
grain drill and other smaller pieces— 
scoop boards, eveners, extra tongues, can- 
vasses, etc. 


Characteristics of a Good Implement Shed 


1. It must be thoroughly drained so 
that the implements do not stand in a wet 
place. 

2. It must protect against sun, wind and 
moisture. 

3. It must not be too expensive. 

4. It should be located in a convenient 
spot and so arranged as to be easily used. 

The material from which the shed is 
made will depend upon the cost and the 
locality. Very g sheds are made of 
cn» construction, covered with 


be placed where there is no 
chance for them to get damp. A 

ood E pwr is to place them in a 
gunny sack and suspend them from the 
rafters of the shed or barn. 

As the machinery is being stored, all 
which need repairs or paint should be 
labeled so that it can not be overlooked, 
and repairs can be made in the winter 
when farm work is not crowding. 

It pays to keep the farm machinery 
thoroughly painted. This is especially 
true with machinery largely constructed 
of wood. The paint fills all pores and 
cracks, ‘saggreen: checking, prolongs the 
life of the machine and also adds very 
much to its appearance. Two or three 
dollars’ worth of a good, ready-mixed 
paint for outside use, or carriage paint, a 
plied each year to the machinery, will ada 
many times the cost of the paint to the 
value of the machinery. 





Save Your Back from Aching 


Rig up some pulleys and ropes over the 
big barn floor to take off the heavy wagon- 
box and the hay rigging; do not jit it off 
by main force. 

Get a small tackle-block, fit it up with 
ropes and use it to lower barrels of vinegar 
and other heavy things into the cellar. 

When building a ladder, put the rounds 
close together. For long ladders, those 
that can be extended by one man are best. 
Some long ladders are so heavy that you 
need to have a neighborhood raising every 
time you — one up. Don’t try it alone; 
liable to bring on rupture or dislocated 
vertebrae. 

In setting the crate along when digging 

potatoes, let somebody help 





hay-tedder (taken apart), 
several light tools, stoves 
(stored while not in use) 
some household goods, and 
other articles too numerous 
to mention. When there are 
large crops, grain is some- 
times stored on the second 
floor of the shed. The owner 
of the shed unhesitatingly 
states that it is plenty large 
enough for the implements 
on 160 acres, providing the 
wagon and bu can be 
stored in some other build- 
ing. The time required for 
storing this machinery and 
removing it each year is esti- 
mated by the owner to be 





man. 
It is not always necessary 





you. Don’t say, “I can do 

it myself.” -You can, but, 
a hand on the other end of 

the crate will save the back- 

ache. 

When it is necessary to, 
load a plow or other heay 
implement on the wagon, call 
for help. By planning things 
right, a can get such jobs 
done before the hands aie 
away at something else. 

ake steps for the back 
door that are easy to climb. 

Pride has broken many @ 


you lifted far beyond your 
strength, just to show that 
you could do it? Better. 

slow. We have just one body 
[to wear out. Let us. try to 





This shed on N. B. Gebhart’s farm held a large amount of'machinery make it last as long aswe can. — 


back. How many times have ~ 
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Your 3 Great Tire 
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Problems Are 
Solved 


Because your car is a money and time 
saving factor of your farm equipment, 
the mileage and ‘puncture-proofness of 
your tires is just as important as the acre- 
age you can plow with your tractor or cut 
with your harvester without repairs or 
renewals. \ 
& a s ; 

The discovery by Charles C. Gates, E. 
M..,of a new principle of tire construction 
hassolved your three great tire problems :— 

—Greater Mileage 

—Puncture Worry 

—Tire Cost 


Now you can double the mileage of your 
tires and. be free from punctures—yet 
your tire investment will be but half. 


GATES 


GUARANTEED PUNCTURE-PROOF : 
COST ONLY HALF AS MUCH AS ORDINARY TIRES OF CORRESPONDING SIZE 


The puncture-proof feature is of scarcely 

less importance than the fifty percent 
saving in 
cost. With 
all motorists 
absolute 
freedom 
from all 
worry of 
punctures is 
an outstand- 
ing advan- 
tage. 


The simple reason Gates construction is 
puncture-proof is shown in the pictures. 
Attempt to drive a nail diagonally thru 
two boards, and the result will be as 
shown at the left; ninety-nine times in a 
hundred. On the same principle, and in 
the same proportion of instances, a sharp 
object puncturing the outer. fabric of the 
Gates construction passes harmlessly be- 
tween the two layers of fabric. 


HAL F- 
SOLE 


The Gates principle that makes this pos- 
sible is simple. When your tire has given 
you all the mileage you can safely de- 
mand of it—when the rubber is worn thin, 
but the fabric is still serviceable, it is in- 
corporated in a Gates Half-Sole Tire, giv- 
ing you a complete new tire with double 
fabric, two cushions; and extra side walls 
extending completely over the beads and 
under the rim. 
es st 2 


Because of its double, reinforced con- 
struction throughout it does not puncture 
and is so guaranteed. For the same 
reason it is guaranteed to give full stand- 
ard tire mileage—yet 


Add to these exclusive features the com- 
forts of resiliency. and the sturdiness of 
size and de- 
sign that 
double con- 
structions 
produces 
and you will 
understand 
why more 
than 1,000,- 
000 motor- 
ists all over 
the country ge 
are already wea 
using Gates Half-Sole 


There are 1450 Gates Half-Sole Tire 
Service Stations ready to serve you. If 
there is not a station in your town, write 
to the Service Department at the factory 
at Denver. A fifty percent saving in cost, 
with puncture-proof mileage, is worth 
looking into. 


SITS 
hegre ETB 
et hi 


THE GATES. RUBBER CO., DENVER, COLO. 


Gates Half-Sole Tires: 


A Gates Tested Inner Tubes 
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Transportation from the Front Gate to Market 


The plain and practical story of a successful motor truck route 


" HAT else could we do? Railroad 
service was unsatisfactory, dis- 
tance to market was too great for 

horse travel and local charges for hauling 

by motor truck were unreasonably high. 

In self-defense we organized a cooperative 

association to do our own hauling.” 

Thus the secretary of the rural motor 
truck route of Harford county, Md., an- 
swered my query of why the association 
was formed. 

“We incorporated our association and 
capitalized it for $5,000, selling 200 shares 
of stock which had a par value of $25 a 
share,” he continued. “Each member is 
obliged to own at least one share of stock, 
but is limited in his stock purchase to 
twenty shares. We purchased a four-ton 
truck which operated between Bel Air and 
Churchville, Md., and Baltimore, for haul- 
ing milk, cream, and other farm produce to 
the city, and feedstuffs, seeds, salt, fer- 
tilizer, machinery and supplies on the 
return trip. A Bel Air business man kindly 
furnished office room and clerical ae A 
central receiving station was established 
in Baltimore for receiving supplies to be 
hauled to the country. 

“No attempt has been made by the asso- 
ciation to earn dividends. Rates are made 
with a view to meeting the expenses, pro- 
viding for depreciation and accumulating 
a surplus to be used as working capital. 

“The rate on first-class goods is fifteen 
cents a hundred pounds. e first class in- 
cludes apples, axle grease, baskets, butter, 
beans, buckets, buckwheat, barley, empty 
barrels, blankets, blacking, canned goods, 
coffee, cabbages, cantaloupes, fish, grocer- 
ies, hardware, dressed hogs, harness, hay, 
iron, molasses, machinery under 400 
pounds, notions, oils, onions, oranges, 
potatoes, dressed poultry, stoves, auto- 
tires, vegetables, and automobile, auto 
truck, buggy and wagon wheels. Second- 
class articles, such as axes, are hauled for 
twelve cents a hundred pounds. 

“Calves are hauled to market for fifty 
cents apiece, while live cattle and hogs are 
handled at fifty cents a hundred pounds. 
It costs twenty-five cents a coop to ship 
chickens, while cream and milk are hauled 
at two and one-half cents a gallon, the 
empty cans being returned. Wagons 
(knocked down) are hauled according to 
size: One-horse wagons, $2; two-horse, $3; 
three-horse, $4; four-horse, $5.” 

The association pays its members for all 
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Convenient loading platforms for farm produce are erected at the front gates 


eae lost or destroyed. Where the shipper 
esires insurance against loss, the charge 
for hauling cream is four cents a gallon; if 
the shipper is willing to assume the risk, 
the same charge is made for hauling cream 
as for milk. In case of loss all cream ship- 
ments made at the milk rate are paid for 
on milk basis. If the shipper pays the four- 
cent rate, all losses are settled at the 
market price of cream. Thus far damages 
have been paid out of operating revenues 
although it is believed a safer policy woul 
be to create a special fund to provide for 
such expenses. Another good plan is to 
take out sufficient insurance to cover both 
trucks and goods in transit in case of loss. 
The members of the association who live 
along the route have constructed loading 
latforms at their front gates. The 
arford association operates one four- 
ton and one five-ton truck. These make 
daily ho Ring Baltimore, the distance 
traveled being about sixty miles. 
This Maryland motor truck club is of 
valuable assistance to its members in the 
purchase and sale of produce and supplies. 











Ready to load and start on the return trip—a little matter of thirty miles 








ability of the average 


Members notify the secretary of their 
needs, and as soon as enough orders are on 
hand he buys at wholesale in large amounts 
in Baltimore, thereby reducing the cost. 
If an individual wishes to make his own 
purchase he can have the supplies deliv- 
ered at the receiving station, so that they 
may be hauled by truck to his farm. The 
motor service is of incalculable value to 
the members during periods of rush work. 
When machines break they are able to 
telephone to the city for repairs and have 
them delivered by the truck, perhaps the 
same afternoon that the accident occurs. 

The association also aids in selling prod- 
uce. One member had 1,500 bushels of 
wheat which he wanted to sell. The local 
miller did not want to buy. The owner 
was too busy with other work to haul the 
wheat to the railroad, so he turned the 
marketing over to the secretary of the 
association, who sold the wheat in Balti- 
more and delivered it by the club trucks. 

Competent, reliable and honest opera- 
tors who will make trips in the least pos- 
sible time are essential where the rural 
truck route is to be successful. The Har- 
ford plan is to have both the driver and 
his helper qualified to operate the machine, 
so that the helper can replace the driver 
when necessary. 

The experience of the Harford County 
Cooperative Association suggests a solution 
of hauling and marketing that is adapted to 
many farming sections which are located 
not more than thirty or forty miles from a 
desirable city market and which are 
favored with permanent hard roads, 

Those who organize such associations 
are advised to study carefully their local 
conditions, so as to be sure that there is 
enough year-round hauling to justify the 
establishment of a truck route. hey 
should raise sufficient funds at the outset 
to pay cash for a truck. It is cheaper to 
operate a four or five-ton truck than it is 
to run one of two-ton capacity, provided 
there is sufficient tonnage avaieb e. 

As a rule, the new club will not go wrong 
if it begins business with a larger truck 
than it really needs. This will allow for 
expansion and development of the busi- 
ness which is sure to follow in well-selected 
territory. ‘Trucks of only standard make 
should used, as under such conditions 
repairs will be easy to get, and the over- 
hauling of the truck will not be beyond the 
mechanic. 






























to town to haul farm produce that you could 
easily handle in one load—#it would be a 
needless and expensive waste of time. 

And yet— you haul your crops to the ele- 
vator with your team and wagon although it 
takes more than three times the length of 
time that would be required with a motor 
truck—time, two-thirds of which you might just 
as well employ to good advantage doing your fall 
work, 

According to the United States Department of 
Agriculture, the cost of hauling wheat or corn by 
motor truck is just one-half that of horse and wagon 
hauling. 

International Motor Trucks are especially 
designed to meet farm and country road condi- 


tions. The chassis and artillery type wheels are 


of very sturdy construction as are the engine, 
clutch, transmission, rear axle—all designed, 
built and tested to provide low-cost hauling under 
the trying conditions usually encountered in farm 
hauling. And, moreover, International trucks have 
behind them the same repair service, handled 
through our eighty-eight branch houses, that you 
get on McCormick, Deering and other Interna- 
tional machines. 

Let us send you a catalogue descriptive of 
International Motor Trucks and tell you where 
you can see one of these trucks near you. 

















| The International Line 


Grain Harvesting Machines 
Binders Push Binders 
Headers Rice Binders 


Harvester-Threshers Rea 
Shockers, me om 


Tillage Implements 
Tractor Plows’ Riding Plows 
Walking Plows 
Disk Harrows 
Tractor Harrows 
Spring-Tooth Harrows 
Peg-Tooth Harrows 
Orchard Harrows Cultivators 
Culti-Packers 


Planting and Seeding Machines 
Corn Planters Corn Drills 
Listers + Cotton Planters 
Grain Drills Broadcast Seeders 


Alfalfa and Grass Seed Drills 
Fertilizer and Lime Sowers 


Haying Machines 


-Mowers Side-Deliv Rakes 


Comb. Side Rakes & Tedders 

Tedders Loaders (all types) 

Baling Presses -. Rakes 

Sweep Rakes Stackers 

Comb. Sweep Rakes & Stackers 
Bunchers 


Belt Machines 


Ensilage Cutters Corn Shellers 
Huskers and Shredders 
Hay Presses Stone Burr Mills 
Threshers Feed Grinders 
Cane Mills 


Power Machines 


Tractors Engines 
Motor Trucks 
Motor Cultivators 


Corn Machines 
Planters § Motor Cultivators 
Listers Lister Cultivators 
Drills Ensilage Cutters 
Cultivators Binders Pickers 
Shellers Husker-Shredders 


Beet Tools 
Seeders Pullers Cultivators 


Other Farm Equipment 


Cream Separators 
Manure S 
Straw Spreading Attachment 
Farm Wagons _ Stalk Cutters 
Farm Trucks Knife Grinders 
Tractor Hitches Binder Twine 








INTERNATIONAL HARVESTER COMPANY 


OF AMERICA me. 
CHICAGO 


USA 





Agents Quick 
Raincoats Given Away 
Get This Line 


SUPERIOR RAINCOATS 


Harry! Investigate our wonderful prope- 
sition. Our agents are making big money ! 
We assist you to sell. Strictly made-to- 
measure, assuring satisfied customers. Out 














of the ordinary kind. Territory will not be 





open long, get busy, or you will be too late 
great, easy selling, big profit propo- 
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THE FARM JOURNAL 


Advice on Selecting a Farm. Electric Plant 


tunities for electric power 





ORE than $50,000,000 
will be spent this year 
by the farmers of this 


country for home electric 
plants, including installation, 
wiring and all accessory ap- 
paratus. 

This sum is large, but it is 
hard to suggest a better way 
in which it could be spent 
than in bringing to some 
half million dwellers in farm 
homes the comfort and con- 
venience of electric light and 
power. 

Farm jhomes are every- 
where to be found that are 
daily proving the value of 
properly constructed and 
properly installed electric 
plants. Tens of thousands 
of progressive farm owners 
are considering their purchase. 
They want information that ~ 
will help in the wise choice 
of a plant, both as to char- 
acter and size. 

As to character of the 
plant, the prospective buyer 
who is truly wise will be 








furnished by means of a small 
readily portable, convenient 
and efficient electric motor, 
The churn, separator, vacuum 
cleaner, electric irons, grind- 
stone, corn-sheller, washing- 
machine, fan, sewing-machine 
motor, cooking and heating 
appliances in large number— 
all these are possible uses of 
electric power from a farm 
plant. Once the plant is in- 
stalled and paid for, electric 
power is produced up to the 
capacity of the plant at a 
comparatively low cost per 
units 

With the typical farm 
lant, the use of electricity 
or power. rather than for 
light will (if it does not actu- 
ally govern the size of plant 
to be selected) be at least of 
very great importance in 
determining the size or capac- 
ity of the generating unit. 

The amount of power that 
can be supplied continuously, 
as for example the size of 








guided by exactly the same 
considerations that would in- 
fluence him in the selection 
of-an automobile or of any piece of farm 
machinery. 

His preference will be given to the prod- 
uct of a manufactyrer of good reputation 
and responsibility. He will also consider 
the experience of his neighbors who have 
plants already in operation. Improve- 
ments are continually being made in these 
plants, and the buyer should consider new 
ideas, provided they are backed by con- 
cerns that may be trusted not to experi- 
ment upon their customers. 

The buyer should look upon his electric 
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Plan of wiring for first floor 


plant as an investment which, if made with 
= judgment, will return to him* divi- 

ends of time and labor saved and in the 
greater comfort and happiness of himself 
and of his family, totaling many times its 
cost. Therefore, he should 
not risk the suceess of this 


Four lamps in the living-room will light up the corners 


for other uses ean not be expected to give 
other than makeshift and comparatively 
unsatisfactory service. Only a farm owner 
with considerable engineering skill may 
safely put his money into a “put-together” 
installation of this character. Where un- 
satisfactory results in the operation of 
farm plants are reported, investigation 
almost always shows them to have been 


from plants of this character, or that the. 


second most common mistake has been 
made—the installation of a plant of too 
small capacity. 

Regarding the proper size of plant, a 
great deal of effort his been expended on 
the preparation of elaborate tables show- 
ing where and in what number lamps 
should be installed in and about the aver- 
age farm home; the number of hours lamps 
will be burned; the total current consump- 
tion which will result. From such data is 
estimated the size of plant which should be 
installed. 

The fact is that all such methods of ar- 
riving at_a determination of proper plant 
size almost ineyitably lead to a wrong con- 
clusion because they do not take into con- 
sideration the most important factor— 
the use of electricity for power as well as 
for light. 

It is hardly an exaggeration to say that, 
with the installation on the modern farm 
of an electric plant of proper size, a bounti- 
ful supply of light, important and necessary 
as that may be, is practically a by-product 
of the operation of the plant for strictly 
oe ah Peregis | purposes. 

We have only to consider the many 
many of light meennineny now operated by 

and power, or by the mont: gasoline 
engine, to appreciate the many oppor- 


electric motor that can be 
maintained in continuous 
operation, will depend upon 
the capacity or size of the generating 
unit. Thus a generating unit of three- 
fourths kilo-watt (750 watt) capacity can 
maintain in~- continuous operation an 
electric motor of from one-half to three- 
fourths horse power. 

The storage battery provides a reservoir 
for a reserve supply of electric power which 
can be drawn upon up to its capacity when 
the generating unit is not running, or may 
be used to supplement the output of the 
generating unit to supply, for a short 
period, power in excess of the capacity of 
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Plan of wiring for second floor 


the generating unit. Therefore, the ques- 
tion is, At what rate will power be re- 
quired? . That is, how large an electric 
motor it is desired to run; 
or how many small motors 





investment by trying to make 
$1 do the work of $2. 

A complete farm elgctric 
plant comprises an _ electric 
generator, an engine to drive 
the generator, controlling de- 
vices and a storage battery 
for the storage of electrical 

for use when the gener- 
ator is not in operation, or 
when power is needed in ex- 
cess of the generator capacity. 
But, an electric plant consist- 
ing of an engine, generator, 








or household appliances at 
one time. 
The well-posted farm-plant 
. salesman is able to furnish 
information as to the con- 
tinuous capacity of his vari- 
ous plants, ‘and. the horse 
power of the motors or the 
number of household appli- 
ances which can be operate 
by that capacity. From this 
data the purchaser can make 
an intelligent selection of the 
size suited to his power needs, 








switchboard and ba’ orig- 
inally designed and ted 


Sixteen-cell storage battery connected to dynamo 


* 


bearing in mind thatJas he 
[Continued on page 98] 
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For over a decede Ford owners on the farm have wanted closed- 
car luxury without the large first cost that goes with it. 

They have wanted,a Ford Top that could instantly be converted 
into a closed or open car without the disagreeable work of fasten- 
ing and unfastening curtains, 

For the first time, there has been developed a practical, convenient 
method of assuring closed-car luxury with either a Ford Touring 
Car or Roadster. 

It is called the USTUS Limousette and is tailored to fit the Ford 
Car perfectly: Due to its unique design there are absolutely no 
alterations to be made in the body or top of your car. 

It furnishes just the protection and comfort you want when going 
to town on cold rainy days or taking the children to school. ; 
At a light touch a roller window at each door; of sturdy and per- 
manent construction, rolls up out of sight. 

Thus the car can instantly be converted from a cozy closed Lim- 
ousette in winter to an open car for the breezes of summer. It 
also keeps out the dust and rain and assures clear vision. 

The Ustus Limousette weighs only 40 pounds—can be used in 
connection with your Ford Top and installed in an hour. The price 
is $46.00 for Touring Car and $30.00 for Roadster F. O. B: Detroit. 
Ask the Ustus Dealer in your town to demonstrate its.advantages. 
If there is not a Ustus Dealer in your locality write us directly. 


DAFOE-EUSTICE CO., Manufacturers 


1187 W. Jefferson Ave. Detroit, Mich. 
Distributors 
John P. Mulvihill Waller Implement Co. Universal Motor Co. 
5644 Beacon St. San Antonio, Texas 1012 E. Broad St. 
Pittsburgh, Pa. Tri-State AccessoriesCorp. Richmond, Va. 
Frank Jennings El Paso, Texas McAfee Specialty Co. 
Springfield, Illinois Morriss Brothers 914 Mary Place 
Dayton Keith Dallas, Texas Minneapolis, Minn. 
Bloomington, Illinois Northern Electric Co. Walsh Motor Car Co. 
Geo. W. Copp Co. Montreal, Quebec oe eee Ave. 
236 W. 54th Street Ohio Auto Equipment Co. - Loute, Missouri 
New York City, N. Y. Marion Bldg. Oster Brothers 
Crow-Burlingame Cleveland, Ohio 1418 Frenchman St. 
Little Rock, Arkansas Rue Motor Co. New Orleans, La. 
Hammond-Elliott Co. 2443 S. Michigan Ave. Robertson & Pearson 
23 Peachtree Arcade Chicago, Illinois Cor, N. Main & Wood 
Atlanta, Georgia Smith & Yancey Houston, Texas 
Harrison Distributing Co. 324 Wilson Bidg. Wisconsin Body and 
Fargo, N. Dakota Dallas, Texas anus er 
j. G. Hays Sales Co. Indiana Tractor Co. Milwaukee, Wis. 
1162 Penobscot Bldg. Indianapolis, Indiana 
Detroit, Michigan Backus Motor Co. 


Herring Motor Co. Baltimore, Md. 
Des Moines, lowa Springfield Comeeneretit 
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Covers 


The Dafoe-Eustice Company 
also makes guaranteed oe a 
ive covers for p 

implements, hay stacks and om 
cocks. Write today for fres cate- 
log and prices. 
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THE FARM JOURNAL 


Tracks and Signs of Small Animals 











Fig. 1. The raccoon 


SUCCESSFUL trapper must be able 
to interpret signs and know the 
tracks of the animals he would take. 
Nature is an open book to him who can 
read; but now there are few who know her 
secrets or are able to explain the mysteries. 
Years ago when the country was new, 
man had to give his attention to wood- 
craft, for life depended upon it; game often 
was the only food. The lotsies or trapper, 
as the case might be, could tell instantly 
what the various signs meant; was able to 
say whether an animal was feeding or 
traveling and in what kind of territory it 
would likely be found. 

As the necessity for such knowledge de- 
creased, the interest waned. And yet even 
today the pelt hunter should know some- 
thing about tracks and other indications 
along the trails. 

The inexperienced usually wishes to 
study signs where there is an abundance of 
them. As a rule this is a mistake, for the 
multiplicity of signs confuses rather than 


By GEORGE J. THIESSEN 


a few feet of each other—the character of 
the spot is a safe guide by which to judge 
when sets are to be made. For instance, 
where there are muskrats, dens or houses 
will be seen; there will be an abundance of 
grass or weeds. At times there is food 
such as corn carried into the water. Trails 
from one pond to another are in evidence. 
These trails are about a foot and a half 
wide and but a few inches deep. Look for 
slides where the animals enter the water. 
Opossum: In the warmer climates, 
sharp claw-like tracks like those in Fig. 2 
will be seen along ditches and in swamps. 
These are of the opossum. Unlike the 
signs which the ’coon leaves, the toes 
nerally point outward. The ‘possum 
fikes timbered country where there is 
plenty of brush and weeds. Its food is 
secured, for the most part, along the small 
creeks. A peculiar method of travel places 
the imprints of the feet reasonably. close 
ther. Study the illustrations and you 

ill soon be able to recognize the signs. 
Mink: Mink signs can usually be seen 
along the smaller streams rather than 
along larger and more open ones. Along 
8 streams, weeds and brush overgrow- 
ing the banks offer concealment. Food 
may be had with ease, for the shallow 














Fig. 4. The mink 


when the animals have their growth, it is 
safe to assume that the snialler tracks are 
made by the female. During the summer 
months half-grown animals, regardless of 
their sex, leave signs which are misleading, 
but even then the novice can tell quite ac- 
eurately. The female mink rarely goes 
far from the den, a half mile being the 
limit. The partly grown males travel, and 
if the path is reasonably long, be assured 
that it was made by a male. 

Fig. 4 shows mink tracks. Roughl 
speaking, the imprint made by a aa 
resembles that of a house cat, so far as the 
foot structure is concerned. The pad of 
the foot is prominent. Signs are usually 
in evidence near springs, flowing tiles, 
around roots of trees overhanging the 
water, under bridges and about hollow 
logs anchored in shallow places. It never 

ts too cold for fur-bearers to travel. 

uddy spots on ice, near holes in the ice, 
indicate the presence of minks. 

Skunk: Signs of the skunk are hard 
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Fig. 2. The opossum 


explains. Particularly is this true of run- 
ways used by small fur-bearers. It is 
better to select a single track and observe 
it carefully before proceeding to spend 
time on several. 

In general, an animal when traveling 
fast leaves imprints which are far apart; 
when feeding, close together. If a fur- 
bearer is suddenly disturbed, it may be 
confused for an instant and this gives an 
appearance of it satisfying hunger, so far 
as the tracks are concerned. The nature 
of the spot, however, wi'l determine the 
matter; so will other indications, such as 
perticles of flesh or cropped vegetation. 

ith this in mind, and with plenty of 
practise, there is no reason why the youn 
pelt hunter can not acquire a knowledge o: 
wood-craft that will prove of value to him 
on his line. 

Raccoon: Perhaps the easiest of all 
tracks to remember are those made by 
the raccoon. See Fig. 1. They resemble 
very closely the imprint of a baby’s foot, 
only are much smaller. Note partic- 
ularly the toe formation. The signs are 
mest numerous in swampy places where 
the vegetation may show signs of being 
nibbled. When there are clams, see how 
the animal has dug them up. Picture the 


’coon waiting at the mouth of a small 


creek emptying into a larger one for food 
which may be carried down by the stream. 
This explains why the tracks are so close 
together in such a place and farther apart 
when the animal is traveling. 

Muskrat: Where there are both musk- 
rat and opessum, tracks of the two animals 
are sometimes hard to distinguish apart. 
The front foot of the muskrat is claw-like; 
the hind foot is webbed. As a rule, the 
front foot gives a clearer impression in the 
mud, and for this reason may become con- 


fused with signs of the ’ Muskrat 
tracks are shown in iF 3. When the 
muskrat travels where the water is very 


shallow, there will be marks in the mud 


somewhat like an imperfect “s.” These 


are made by the tail. ‘ 
While tracks of several animals ma‘ be 
ty——that is, within 


found in the same locali 





Fig. 3. The muskrat 


pools contain fish, mussels and similar 
objects. 

The tracks of the male and female can 
be told by their size. After November, 











Farm girls that made good as trappers 


Wwe don’t more farm girls follow the 
VY trap line? That is what two Iowa 
girls want to know. When war broke out 
their brother followed the colors to France 
leaving his traps to “clutter up the store 
room,” as mother said. However, the two 
sisters didn’t look at it that way. They 
had viel ke been interested in his trapping 
and had learned how to trap from hearing 
him and his companions talk. So last 
winter they turned “trapperettes” and 
with good success. Many winter mornings 
at early dawn they were in the timber_and 
over the hills to inspect the traps.. They 
— successful in a way that has aroused 
the envy of some of the neighbor boys. 
The girls made quite a bit of money’ selling 
the sk 8. The photograph shows them 
skin on a drying 


with a skunk - 








: a 


Fig. 5. The skunk 


to describe. The imprint of the ball of the 
foot is very large compared to the im- 
prints made by the toes. Fig. 5 shows 
tracks of the skunk. When traveling fast, 
the animal assumes a peculiar gait, but 


ages the signs will not reveal that the. 


ur-bearer is in any hurry. -Most of them 

indicate its search for food. Frequently 
spots will show where the sod has been 
rooted up, as if a pole had been thrust into 
the ground an inch or so and then removed. 
This shows where the skunk has hunted 
grubs. When there is frost or snow, such 
indications are not much in evidence. It 
must be remembered that the skunk stays 
in its den and does not travel about when 
real cold weather comes. 

The skunk has its den in weed patches, 
rough ground, along hedges, and in 
similar places. It seems not to fear the 
aig eee of man. Frequently dens can 

found under inhabited houses, near 
sheds and barns. The animals prefer such 
locations for their burrows. 

The young trapper can not do better 
than obtain a good flash-light and study 
the various trails which the fur-bearers 
leave. As a rule, wild animals choose con- 
cealment. Do not overlook trails which 
may be seen under shelving banks. De- 
termine what animal is likely to choose a 
place, and then study the indications that 
are tobefound. By continual practise, one 
is sure to get results. His catches will show 
it by the size of the check received. 





Trappers Can Make Money 
This Year 


RAPPERS should make it pay well 
on their trap lines this season. Ani- 
mals seem to be numerous in rural com- 
munities all over the country. Manu- 
facturers are afraid they can not get 
enough furs to fill their orders. Dame 
Fashion insists that pelts be worn. 
Milady wants them. So br ed are pur- 
chasers that the best grade muskrats 
brought an average of something like 
[Continued on page 64] 
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Put your equipment in shape 
early. Replace old faulty traps with 
new ones that you can depend on. Plan 
your rep line now. This is going to bea 
record breaking season. Get everything 
ready so youcan make the most money 
trapping this Season. We are prepared to 
pay top prices for furs of every kind— 
muskrat, skunk, mink, coon, opossum, etc. 
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Write now for our great 1920 Fur Book, ‘Trappers’ 
Guide,” Shipping Tags, Market Reports—all ‘free! Book 
tells best way to trap, prepare and ship furs — gives 
game laws, quotes trappers’ supplies at bargain prices. 
Every trapper needs this valuable book, our market 
reperts and shipping tags. Write or send coupon today. 


FUNSTEN 


9¢: P Over 500,000 trappers ship to Funsten. 
— World Ss The World’s Largest Fur House. To 


est get the highest fargo biggest price N 
or every you take t year, send it to 
Fur ur House @ unseen.) Equal ‘attention 10 al shipments, a4 , Send For These 
FREE Helps 


Get them now! Make most out of 
Ba Victor ’ Traps Funsten Perfect Mo. book tell trap 


ey) peentan Vi gy Gets Royer aut of the Shows fur-bea Fiow years can toon sunplice at tor atlowest t prices, 

| BO. m0 to No. ae = arket Reports keep you on the fur market 

$2 & to old Bueioecisare — Saletand let Pgh up tothe mite Free guide-on when binny dow fee 5 
jo. ae ae eae Write letter or send coupon now. 
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international FUNSTEN BUILDING ST. LOUIS, MO. Address 
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(Boyville Full Lined Pants 
‘es to Match—Price, $3.85 


v Priced especially low. Order an extra pair 
4 of pants with the suit. Sizes, 7 to 18 years. 
State size. Shipping weight, 1% pounds. 

4#0A5~—Pants to match Suit 40A1. Price.......... $3.85 
#A6—Pants to match Suit 40A2. Price.......... 3.85 
#A7—Pants to match Suit 40A3. Price.......... 3.85 
#@A8—Pants to match Suit 40A4. Price.......... 3.85 


Boyville Cap to Match 
» —Price, 98c 


One-Piece Top Winter Golf Style Cap made 
of same material as suits. Full lined. Stitched 
band. Long visor. Cloth lined inside pull- 
down band. Sizes, 614, 65%, 634, 67% and 7. 
State size. Average shipping weight, 9 ounces. 
4#0A 9-—Cap to match Suit 40A1. Price............ 98c 
40A10—Cap to match Suit 40A2. Price............ 98c 


#0A11—Cap to match Suit 40A3. Price............ 98c 
#A12—Cap to match Suit 40A4. Price............ 98c 
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When ordering 
be sure to state 
H . number and 
Boyville Stockings ager 
Boys’ Fine Ribbed, whether boy 
Medium Weight Stock- is large or 
ings. Made from two small for his 
threads of fine quality age. 
cotton yarn, with an ex- - 
tra thread knit into the 
kneesand tops. Toes and 
heels of three-thread yarn. 
Sizes, 542, 6, 642, 7, 734, 
8, 814, 9, 914, 10. State 
size. Shipping weight, each pair, 4 ounces. 
77426250—Black. Price.......... 4&...3 pairs for $1.00 


Boyville Shoes 


Foot form shape, 
gunmetal finish side 
leather lace shoe 
with dull leather top. 
All leather low heel, 
leather innersole 
and counter. Full 
vamp, not cut off 
ander the tip. Me- 
dium heavy sole, Goodyear welt. State size. 
Shipping weight, 1}4 to 2 pounds. 
15A375372—Little folks’ sizes, 9 to 13}4.....Price $3.45 
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15A374910—Boys’ sizes, 1 to 574............. Price 3.95 ’ Re 
15A374123—Young men’s Sizes, 6 to 9.:..... Price 4.75 , 2 me 
| faiths ee The Boyville Suit—Price, $12.85 
yville use . . 
i etaite ib oti rom Two-Style Knickerbocker Suit. Can be worn as 
i} on ; - cnet 4 belt all around model or the new waist seam style. 
HI stitch Attached collar Coat lined with good quality mohair. , Pants are full 
ie has buttonholes on points lined. Sizes, 7 to 18 years. State size. Shipping 
Ht prow re Tiswrbi uoce weight, 3% pounds. Your choice of four patterns. 
style cuffs with buttonand 40A1—14-ounce wool cassimere. Color, gray. Price... .$12.85 
moneys on wong to 15 40A2—14-ounce wool cassimere. Color, brown. Price.. 12.85 
weight, 6 ounces. Pping 40A3—14-ounce wool cassimere. Olive green. Price... 12.85 eel 
pendesnbussntctnsespaberbinckdves soess $1.00 40A4—14-ounce wool cassimere. Blue with stripe. Price 12.85 5 








If by parcel post add amount of postage according to weight and zone 


3 Send all orders direct to , 
Sears, Roebuck and Co., Chicago, Dallas, Seattle 
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New Kind of Suit 
Stylish-All Wool-$12% 









OYS are hard on clothes! ‘Mothers know boys will play, 
ball and leap frog, slide down cellar doors and banisters, 
, vault fences and run foot races and every jump and 
slide and strain tears and wears the fabric, pulls apart the - 
seams, rips off buttons. Heretofore, boys’ suits quickly went. 
~ to pieces. . You will find the remedy in such clothes as 





Boyville, a new kind of suit for your 
boy, is designed to stand the strains. It is a 
suit made of a specially woven all wool 
fabric — a suit with new: strength to with- 
stand the wear and tear at more than twenty 
points of strain. 


This new kind of suit is designed to save 
you the trouble of sewing up seams, save 
you from constantly sewing on buttons, sew- 


ing up sleeve linings, tacking on belt loops 


and endless patching and fixing. 


A New Standard of Value 


Boyville pockets are held permanently. in 
place by canvas stays. Seams are’ double 
stitched and taped: Sleeve linings are back- 
stitched to stand months of pulling and tug- 
ging. Even the buttons are reamed so they 
will not cut the thread. 


And you will have no more regrets that 
your boy is not better dressed. Even in style 
the Boyville is different. It is really two 
suits in one. 


Never before has a boy’s suit been made 


\with such wear resisting materials and sold 


for so little. Boyviile sets a new standard of 
values. The Boyville with its more than 
twenty special features’ of strength, its. 
specially woven all wool cloth — costs only 
$12.85. 


Boyville clothes will look better and last: 
longer per dollar of expenditure than any 
other clothes for boys, 


Backed by Our Guarantee 


Into every Boyville suit goes the re- 
sources of one of America’s largest merchan- 
dising institutions, now serving, in its 27th 
year, about one-ouarter of all the: families 
in the United States. 


There is no better illustration of the ad- 
vantage of dealing with Sears, Roebuck and 


Co. than in the perfection of detail and value 
found in Boyville clothes. Boyville suits; 


as well as everything that Sears, Roebuck 
and Co. sell, are backed by this guarantee 
of satisfaction: 


The service you have a right to expect or your money returned 


Send all orders direct to 


Seen Roebuck and Co,, Chicago, Dallas, Seattle 
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THE FARM JOURNAL 


| Thirty Ways of Feeding Steers 


ENRY THOMPSON is one of the 

best feeders I know. Seven times 

out of ten his steers top the Chicago 
market. That is a good record. 

A few days ago I went out to Henry’s 
farm to see if I could get him to tell me a 
ration that will produce large gains on 
steers at a low cost. Henry knew instince- 
tively, or etherwise, that I was after a 
story, and greeted me thus: 

“Want a newspaper story on steer 
feeding, eh? Well, if | I were a reporter 
like you and wanted a good story, I’d 
digest the steer-feeding rations used by 
the various experiment stations last year. 
That's a betterstory than I can give you.” 

And here is the result—a digest of the 
steer-feeding experiments in Nebraska 
Iowa, Indiana, Missouri, Kansas and 
Wisconsin: 

Nebraska: Five lots of ten steers each 
were started on feed December 27, 1918. 
Lot 1 was fed astraight ration of corn and 
alfalfa, which represents the ration upon 
which the vast majority of cattle fattened 
in Nebraska are made ready for market. 
Lot 2 was fed the same except that ten per 
cent of their grain ration consisted of oil- 
meal. 

Lot 3 was fed the same as lot 1, but in 
addition they received all the silage they 
would eat. Lot 4 was fed the same as lot 2 
except that in addition to the corn, oilmeal 
and alfalfa they likewise received all the 
silage they would eat. 

Lot 5 was fed the same as lot 4, except 
that hominy feed was substituted for half 
of the corn. 

-If the steers had been sold at the end of 
112 — when the silage gave out, lot 5 
would have returned a profit of $14.63 a 
head; lot 4, $14.17 a head; lot 3, $8.70 a 
head; lot 4, $3.43 a head; lot 2, $2.37 a 


But the steers were fed thirty-three days 
longer, and it took nearly twice as much 
corn to preduce a pound of gain as during 
the first 112 days. From this it is plain 
that the longer cattle are kept on feed the 
more expensive their pains become; the 
average feeder would have been wise in 
marketing these cattle at the end of the 
112-day period, unless he had _—— to 
expect an advancing market of such pro- 
portion as to offset the greater cost of gain. 

When the steers were sold, after feeding 
145 days, lot 5’was the only one which 
showed a profit—a profit of $3.45 a head. 
Lot 3 showed a loss of $5.41 a head; lot 1, 
$6.99 a head; lot 4, $8.55 a head; lot 2 
$13.07 a head. Lot 5 is shown at top of 
page, and lot 3 at the bottom. 

Iowa: Seven lots of five steers each 
were put on feed, followed by three hogs 
to each pen. The feeding period was 120 
days. Rations were as follows: 

Lot 1, shelled corn hand full-fed twice 
daily; three pounds a head of linseed oil- 


By LEW REED, Iowa 


present prices of feeds, this experiment 
tended to prove the economy of the silage 

















Lot 5. The most profitable of all steers fed at Nebraska Experiment Station 


meal; corn silage hand full-fed twice daily; 
alfalfa hay, what the cattle would clean up 
over night, 

Lot 2, corn gluten feed, three or four 
pounds a head daily, mixed with from one 
to two pounds of linseed oilmeal a head 
daily; from four to six pounds of shelled 
corn a steer daily; corn silage and alfalfa 
——— as in lot 1: 

ts 3, 4, 5 and 6 were given molasses 
feed in connection with shelled corn, the 
corn ranging in amounts from two pounds 
a head daily at the start to six or six and 
one-half pounds a head when on full feed. 
In lot 6 the shelled corn was increased to 
twelve pounds a head the last thirty days. 
Lot 3 had alfalfa hay the same as lots 1 and 
2, while lots 4, 5 and 6 had alfalfa hay at 
will. Lots 4 and 5 had oilmeal in addition. 
All lots had block salt before them all the 
time. 

Lot 7, the most profitable of all, was fed 
a no-grain ration. The steers were fed 
three pounds of linseed oilmeal daily in 
two feeds on silage; corn silage and alfalfa 
hay, same as lot 1. 

he most rapid gains, the highest finish 
and the second hig ewtel me = were in lot 1. 
The no-grain group ed second in gains 
—2.74 pounds a head daily. This group 
was the poorest one at the beginning of the 
test. 

Wisconsin: Steers fed on corn silage 
cottonseed-meal and mixed hay gai ed 
almost as rapidly as steers fed on shelled 
corn, corn silage, cottonseed-meal and 
mixed hay; at the same time the cost of 
gain for the lot.fed the former ration was 
much less than for the lot given shelled 
corn, while the spread in the value of the 
finished steers was only fifty cents a hun- 
dred in favor of the corn-fed lot. At 





ration, both when steers are followed or 
not followed by hogs. 

Kansas: Four lots of steers were put 
on feed about the middle of last January 
and fed for 110 days. The steers fed a no- 
ave ration, as in Iowa, came out best; 

ut all lots were sold at a loss. The market 
went off 7 May, when it has generally 
been good, and the steers were put on the 
market one month too late. 

The feeding work in Kansas shows that 
sorghum silage is about equal to corn silage 
for steers, and in Kansas the yield of sor- 
ghum is more certain than the yield from 
corn. 

Indiana: The average of results for 
the last three years with two-year-old 
steers shows maximum profits on those lots 
which received a full feed of corn in con- 
junction with corn silage, cottenseed-meal 
and clover hay. Groups of steers which 
were fed corn the latter part of the feeding 
ange those given one-half feed of corn 
or the entire period, and these given no 
corn returned profits, but less than those 
which had the full feed of corn. Greater 
gains, higher degrees of finish and increased 
selling prices of the full-fed steers more 
than offset the economy of gains in the 
limited grain lots. 

Last winter’s feeding test aimed to de- 
termine whether corn and soybean silage 
is more valuable than corn sil in the 
fattening steer’s ration, and whether a pro- 
tein supplement, such as cottonseed-meal, 
is as beneficial in the ration containing 
corn and soybean silage as in one containing 
corn silage. 

Two lots which received corn and soy- 
bean silage made slightly greater gai 
than two similar lots which had corn silage. 
In one instance cottonseed-meal was add- 
ed, and in the other no protein supple- 
ment was used with the a e, cern and 
clover hay. Contrary to results secured in 
previous years, the cattle which received 
cottonseed-meal were not the most profit- 
able, The ration of corn, cottenseed- 
meal, corn silage and clover hay, which has 
been the superior ration fed threugh a 
period of eight years, did net come up to 
the standard on account of poor doing 
steers. 

Missouri: Feeding tests at the Mis- 
souri Experiment Station have proved the 
advantage of a heavy —— and limited 
grain ration for making cheap gains on 
steers. Tests @ ago showed that dry 
feed without van was not efficient in 
making profitable gains. 

Last winter five lots of steers were fed. 
The steers given full feed of silage, clover, 
and a heavy ration of linseed-meal made 
the highest profit, although their daily 
[Continued on page 121] 
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NORTOLK is the Great o Eset a8 
of Distribution from the oo 
to the South and West! = = 









yo , The “te 
Southern Stores, Inc. 

selected Norfolk, Va., as the 
logical location-for a national 
mail-order house. The war 
developed the superior advan- 
| tages of Norfolk’s natural har- 
bor, and today a larger percent- 
age of domestic trade passes 
joe h there than any other 

or New York is devoted 
set and more to foreign com- 
merce, leaving Norfolksupreme 
3 as the greatest, cheapest and 
bd most practical thoroughfare 
Ex between manufacturing New 
































England and the eaescaleuted 


Dx YOU REALIZE that most of the mer- 














chandise you buy for your home and for 

family use is manufactured in New Eng- 
land and the East; is shipped by water or rail to 
Norfolk; then veshipped by rail to Chicago, Pitts- 
burgh, Kansas City, or other distributing center, 
and then again res ipped by rail to you? 


Why should your merchandise be shipped back 
and forth by unnecessary middlemen at artificial 
jobbing centers? Why not make Norfolk your 
distributing point ? » 


Bs You save many miles of freight hauls and the 
= outlandish cost of reshipping and rehandling by 
high-priced labor when yom buy from The South- 
a ern Stores, Inc., Norfolk, Va. 

i The cost of tiving ie "undeubhtediy: Saccbasie’ by 
es ordinary wholesale and retail gd one 

that system’s faulty and indirect freight au his with 
rents, clerk hire, expensive store fixtures, 
town taxes, costly lighting, high pressure adver- 
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cay WOMEN’S APPAREL Dresses. Coats, Suits, Skirts, Waists—all in the 

pe latest sty good materials, honestly made. 

— See the savin: ppv Underwear, Hosiery, House Dresses, Children’s 
Wear and N our under-priced FALL WINTER SPECIAL. 


~ticulae dressers, skillfully tailored und artistically finished in every 
: BOOTS AND SHOES for Men, Women and Children— every 
represents better value for your money t 
per Deer oe = ga ec straight guarantee of service 
An An unugually satisfying showing of 


Piece Bed Sheets and Sheeting, Towels, 
etc., is listed in one BALL AND SPECIAL, Write for it today. 













@ fine showing of Stoves, Washing Machines, Sverware, et 
and dengemed eee RA. has wine 
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Excellent grades of Suits for Men and Boys at 
MEN’S CLOTHING moderate prices -in styles that will uppeal to par- 


Ginghams, Silk and 


U jes:in substantial furniture for Parlor, Li 
FURNITURE p-to-date sty in m ar tio, Biving 


MISCELLANEOUS eco 
Bee en itty Porc ak 









This Means Lower Prices 


pee ae on credit accounts, telephones, money- 

delivery systems, wholesalers’ rehandling 
ofits, jobbers’ salesmen and other items 
to the comparatively high cost the average 
Sodione now pays for merchandise. 


Mail-order buying always has been and always 
will be a money-saving system for the consumer. 
Mail-order merchandising is a modern and scien- 
tific business development that cuts out all unneces- 
pone eg Your only question is,“Which mail- 

r house shall I patronize?” 


Prices in our FALL AND WINTER SPECIAL 
will be a pleasant surprise to you when compa 
with what you are payi Remember that every 
article you purchase irom The Southern Stores, Inc., 
carries with ita guarantee of complete satisfaction 
or your money back. You need have no doubt as 
to the-value of any article listed in our catalog be- 
cause the price is lower than you oe to pay. 
Send for FALL AND WINTER SPECIAL today. 


Dept. A 


and 


) The SOUTHERN STORES, Inc. nosz3iiiv. 


Our FALL AND WINTER SPECIAL is a book you would be 
willing to pay for if you had to, but we send it free and postpaid on 


request. Wate + poset ee 
cut out, fill in and mail this 






Please send me 
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THE FARM JOURNAL 


Curb the Packers? Senator Kenyon Says, “Yes” 


LSEWHERE in this issue we give 

the main features of the Kenyon- 

Anderson bill for the regulation of the 
packers. The Senate number of this bill 
is 8. 2202. Along with it the Senate Com- 
mittee on  georey is considering the 
Kendrick bill, which in many respects is 
similar to the Kenyon measure, but which 
is much less stringent in its provisions. 
In discussing these two measures recently, 
Senator Kenyon said: 

“The justification for any such measures 
as these is to be found in the reports of the 
Federal Trade Commission showing what 
has been done in the way of combination 
among the packers, and in the reports of 
this committee (the Senate Committee on 
Agriculture, of which the Senator is a 
member) of the full hearings held at the 
last session. With those facts before the 
Congress of the United States, and with 
the present condition of unrest in this 
country, due to the thought that profiteer- 
ing has been and is going on, that monopoly 
was being piled up in these things, some of 
us felt that the Congress could not sit 
idly by and do nothing in this situation. 

“The fundamental thdéught in these 
bills is this: Are we to have monopoly in 
this country in practically everything the 
people must have? A monopoly in these 
things that the people must have is in- 
tolerable and indefensible. There may be 
a@ little cheapness growing out of eas A 
but that is only temporary. These bi 
seek to destroy that monopoly; and when 
a monopoly becomes of that character 

ou can no more say it is merely a private 
Cdneie and the public has no concern 
with it; it is charged as a public utility. 

“The railroads sat back in the same wa 
when we tried to regulate them, and said: 
*This is not the public’s concern; this is 
private business.’ Which is just what. the 
packers do now. It was stated in the last 
investigation held by this committee that 
there was more money invested by the 
packers in their various lines of business 
than there was in the railroads. : 

“Let us get it out of our heads that the 
men behind these bills are trying to injure 
the packers, or that we are irying to de- 
stroy legitimate business. The country 
has been frightened by a propaganda—and 
let me say ‘that I have no objection to a 
propaganda, just so we know where it 
comes from. They (the packers) have 
been putting forth the idea that this was 
going to ruin business. The bankers and 
wholesalers and many other people have 
become frightened. Through this propa- 
ganda a tremendous attempt at an influ- 
ence upon the public has n at work; 
and an attempt has been made to frighten 
the Congress. And I think to some ex- 
tent they may have done so. 

“T wish that the packers could recognize 
that some kind of regulation must come. 
It may be through some such body as the 
Interstate Commerce Commission, or the 
Federal Trade Commission, rather than 
placing this t power in the hands of 
one man. 
has recommended a system of licensing 
every concern doing an interstate com- 
merce business. It is apparent to the 

i man, and it ought te be apparent 
to the men in the great interests and to 
the men with great money in this country, 
that they should submit to some reason- 
able method of tion. The people of 
this country stand for reasonable profits. 


They do not want to destroy reasonable © 


ts, but"they are not foing to stand for 
treasonable profits,—and excess profits in 
these times come pretty near to being 
treasonable profits. 

.“L have a feeling, a deep convictio 
that something must be done to curb an 


te this : 
Bearer - — monopoly; @ monop- 


reports of the Federal 


e President, in his address, . 


Trade Commission are true, is reaching 
out into all lines and controlling the things 
that the people must absolutely have in 
order to live in this coyntry. And the 
people are not going to tolerate that kind 
of monopoly. 

“They (the packers) say: ‘The — 
posed logialation is unnecessary. he 
evils it attempts to eure do not exist.’ 
That the committee will determine after 





Farm Journal’s Packer 
Platform 


1. Farmers are more vitally inter- 
ested in the packer problem than any 
other class. They produce all the 
raw materials that go through the 
| packing houses and consume a large 
part of them when they come out. 

2. A well-managed, profitable and 
fair packing industry is essential to 
the prosperity of the American farmer. 

3. No businessthat is so large that 
it dominates prices in its field, is capa- 
ble of regulating itself in the interest 
of the public. If such business is 
sufficiently vital to the public welfare 
there must be sufficient public control 
| to see that the public gets a square 
| deal. 

4. No business should be able to 
dominate both purchase and selling 
prices. We believe the packers do. 
The packing industry must there- 
fore be regulated by the federal 
government. 

5. The regulation of this giant in- 
dustry is too big a job for one man, 
even a cabinet officer. There'should 
be a nonpartisan body something like 
the Interstate Commerce Commis- 
sion, with ample power. 

6. The Kenyon bill is deficient in 
this latter respect, but its other fea- 
tures are sufficiently promising to 
make it worth trying. 











we get started in the hearings. If there is 
no necessity for legislation there is ho use 
wasting time about it. But if there fs 
necessity for such legislation, then we can 
pass to the next proposition, which is 
what kind of regulatory legislation shall 
we enact?” . 

The kind of legislation the Senator be- 
lieves necessary is shown in the outline of 
the bill introduced by him, found on page 
113 in this issue. The packers are using 
their utmost endeavor to prevent the 
enactment of this bill into law, and are 
conducting a nation-wide propaganda for 


this purpose. Regarding this propaganda - 


Senator Kenyon recently said: 

“The telegrams and letters now coming 
in indicate that the packers and’ those 
whom they control are in the same con- 
dition of mind (referring to the attitude 
of the railroads toward regulatory legisla- 
tion), for they have become as powerful 
in this country as the railroads were at 
the time the fight to control the railroads 
was. inaugurated. I know. that in those 
days anybody who said the railroads ‘ought 
to be controlled was called a ‘railroad 
baiter,’ and now. the men who feel that the 
packers have reached &' position in this 












dent business are ~ called «“‘packer -- 
iters.’ “They aré met with sneers and 
urs, while the eajolery ‘ 














where they absolutely menace in-- - 


“never gets but one 
ers gre fearful that 
of... to dominate the tra 


business. Not at all. Nobody wants to 
hurt legitimate business in this country, 

“The bills to which I have referred are 
not bills for government ownership of the 
packers; they are bills for government 
control and regulation. No business has 
yet gotten so powerful in this country that 
it can stand up and say to the people 
‘How we conduct our business is none oj 
your affair.’ When any concerns inthis 
country have become so powerful that they 
are going into lines of unrelated business 
and practically control everything the 
people have to buy to live, they can not 
stand up and say, ‘It is none oF your af- 
fair how we run our business.’ ”’ 

Commissioner Colver, of the Federal 
Trade Commission, in his recent testi- 
mony before the Senate Committee on 
Agriculture, said the investigations of the 
commission indicated that the efficiency 
of the great packing establishments is no 
greater than that of the better class of 
independent concerns. The enormous 
overhead expenses of the larger establish- 
ments eat up whatever saving there is in 
the operation of the plant. He pointed 
out that the five great packers are rapidly 
extending their aswel a over the necessi- 
ties of life, in other countries as well as in 
this. Charters sought by them in England 
contemplate not only the business of the 
slaughter house, but the building and 
operation of steamships to carry mail. 

hey ask for the cr of buying out 
competitors, and of dealing in any com- 
modity commonly sold in stores. 

Mr. Colver stated that the packers seek 
to control butter, which competes with 
their oleomargarine. The control of butter 
naturally leads to the control of cheese, a 
related product. They are gradually 
taking over those lines of business from 
which they buy supplies, and those to 
which they sell supplies. ‘They are be- 
coming a big factor in the wholesale groec- 
ery trade. They are even invading the 
retail field. In thirty-four English cities 
the five big packers now own many whole- 
sale houses, and more than 1,000 retail 
butcher shops. * , 

He also cited instances of unfair prac- 
tises on the part of the big packers toward 
their smaller competitors. A small in- 
dependent plant grew up near the Sioux 
City stock-yards. The yards finally grew 
till they surrounded this plant. The 
owner tried to get a gate from the yards 
into his plant, and a railroad spur to 
facilitate shipments. These were denied 
him. The small plant finally passed into 
the hands of one of the big packers, and 
the gate and spur were soon provided. 

The temporary buying at higher prices, 
or selling at very low prices, in the territory 
of a competitor to drive the competitor 
out of business, or the refusal to buy from 
or sell to those who do not submit to the 
will of the monopolist, are favorite means 
of maintaining mOnOpERY, and. thus of 
mulcting the people. These practises are 

.common in the business world, and make 
it well-nigh impossible for competitors to 


~ stay in the field. This is the main reason 


why competition is no longer effective in 
regulating prices. We suspect that the. 
big packers have used these methods of 


stifling competition, ‘and we know ‘that 


théy have become so big and powerful a8’ 
to beable todoso, Oneof the Editors of The 
Fatm Journal sometimes sells. a -carload 
of hogs at one of the big. markets: He 
knows: that, although 


packers have bu 
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for years. 


manure direct from your 





THE NEW IDEA 





: painteofas old 








Straw Spreading Attachment 


Ne to your manure pile, straw is 

biggest, most valuable by- 
sink, Burn it, and you burn ferti-. 
lizer that is worth, at the very lowest, 
need perton. Burn it, and you burn 

e greatest protection you can give 
your wheat against winter killing. For 
adding humus to por! 4 artery 


soil blowing, straw 
pe velar wen. Boop 
The NEW IDEA Spreading Attach- 
es or new— 
shreds the straw and spreads it evenly 
8 to 10 feet wide.. Easy to put on 
or take off—a one-man 





PROPER manuring means light applications. 
plying manure while it isfresh. It means thin, but thorough, 


SABER to every square foot of soil. 
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ARVESTS measure the health of your land. 
The farmer who uses wasteful methods of ma- 
nuring robs himself of from five to fifteen 
bushels per acre. And more, he robs his soil of 
fertility tohich even proper manuring cannot restore 


Your farm Sa eam ahr or experiment station men will 
tell you rege year round pay best. For govern- 
ment tests sh ht app six gman e means an loss of one- 
half the vabeahie ai ees phosphoric acid plant-food prop- 
erties of manure—a loss rte a goa 


So begin.right now—and through every week of the winter continue—to spread 
stable onto your fields. Neither cold weather 
stop this good work if you use a 





It means ap- 


nor snow 




























NEW tered jo Off EA 


7he Original Wide Spreading S 


(Known as Nisco in the West) 


The time to buy your NEW IDEA is NOW! No other investment 
for itself so quickly. No other labor will show up so big on your next 
profits. And in no other way will you save so much disagreeable, dirty 


in handling your manure. 






Spreader, 








et yer 






Just look at the illusttation. See how the NEW IDEA spreads—a full seven 


feet wide—laying a thin, uniform blanket of finely s 


square foot of ground covered. 


Loads High—Hauls Easily 
The NEW IDEA is built low down— 
it is easy to load. Pile it a full 30 
inches high, and your team will handle 
it on any ground—spreading 3,6, 9, 12 
or 15 loads to the acre as you wish, 


No gears on the NEW IDEA to 
break in cold weather. Strongchaine 
Sut dda sotller dat sank Oe 
manure in. an even stream well outside the 
wi 

_ Simple in = tiie et extra strong, ze 


manure on every 


See Your Dealer 


If you don’t know the exact mon 
value of your stable manure—us 
right—ask your NEW IDEA dealer. 
ha him explain ae the comets oe of 

: 700, 

pmorgennseeehahe Creamesee 
their manure. And then let him show you 
just how the NEW IDEA will change your 
share loss to profit. 


We have prepared a mi 
valuable booklet, “ ing 
Four manure pile can make. Sent witha covy 

make. witha 
the latent NEW IDE IDEA calahig, on tages 


THE NEW IDEA SPREADER CO: 
‘Spreader Specialists”? 
: COLDWATER, 
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Shelby County Waited 50 Years for a Good Road 


Good Roads Club about the middle 

of April, one of the speakers was 
‘Dank ’’Dale, the veteran prosecuting 
attorney of Shelby county. As Mr. 
Dale’s talk seemed to make quite a hit 
with the crowd, other communities may 
find it of equal value and interest : 

‘** Fellow roadsters,’’ began Mr. Dale, 
“*I don’t know a thing about roads. 
Practically, I mean ; theoretically I know 
enough to fill a Carnegie library. But 
neither did Mr. McAdoo 


Ay the ‘reorganization of the Macon 


By EDGAR WHITE, Missouri 


flounder through the mud on horseback. 
That was our situation, without ex- 
aggeration. One day a bunch of pro- 
moters came to see us, looked around, 
made what they called maps, and said 
what we wanted was a railroad so we 
could go from town to town, rain or 
shine. We didn’t need a Solomon to tell 
us that, but when they offered to build 
the road for us we became interested. 


mud was arailroad. While the various 
blow-outs were held it cost us, I judge, 
about $500 for the band and banquets, 
but we wanted the thing done right. 
Somehow, though, the railroad builders 
couldn’t quite get around to our way of 
looking at it. So we waited year after 
zene for somebody to build the railroad. 
hen Joe Doyle, our editor, called a 
mass meeting of merchants and farm- 
ers of Shelby county, and they decided 
to dig into their pockets and build the 
railroad themselves. Then 





know how to build a tunnel 
under the East river. He 
knew what was better— 
how to organize so as to get 
it dug. 

‘*There’s only one way on 
earth to get hard-surfaced 
roads. That is to build ’em. 
Don’t grin until you see 
what I’m driving at. Over 
in Shelby county for fifty 
long, heart-breaking years 
we plowed through the mud 
from Shelbyville, the county 
seat, to Shelbina, where 
there’s a railroad. There 
was a long clay hill, just out 
of Shelbyville ; we named it 
Chilcot Pass. A baby’s car- 
riage would get stuck in 
Chilcot Pass. The mud was 
of an intensely clinging na- 
ture, like sorghum molasses. 
At certain seasons there 
was no bottom along there. 











there was action. Inside of 
a year the road was built 
and in operation. 

‘‘The point is this: We 
lost years and years waiting 
for outside aid to build our 
road, and didn’t get any- 
where until we rolled up our 
sleeves and took over the 
job ourselves. The highway 
situation today is very muc 
like the problem that was 
put up to our people. The 
papers have a great deal to 
say about national and state 
appropriations for hard 
roads, but I’ve noticed that 
those sections that have hard 
roads mast generally build 
them themselves. t dont 
think we’ re going todo much 
traveling this year or the 
next on the roads Uncle Sam 
builds for us. It’s all right 
to keep our semaphore out 








When a man would start 
through he’d write his will 
and nail it to a fence-post near the 
entrance. 

‘* And there were other bad places on 
that road, despite the plowing and scrap- 
ing and dragging by the farmers. When 
the Shelbina-Shelbyville mud lane was 
at its worst we often ran out of coal and 
oil and had to burn tallow candles. One 
winter it was so bad we came near get- 
ting out of sugar and salt. You couldn’t 
get anything over except by loading up 
your saddle-bags and cutting across fields 
with your horse. It was often more prac- 
tical to walk the eight miles than to 


A sample of western road building—the Columbian Highway 


The local brass band was chartered to 
play on the courthouse square, then the 
crowd assembled in the Circuit Court 
room, and the railroad promoters told us 
they’d build and operate the road for us 
if we’d put up the money and pay ’em 
a salary. The cheering wasn’t quite so 
loud after that. A committee was ap- 
— to look into the matter, and it 
ecided to wait until it got a better bid. 
‘After that for about once a year 
stylishly dressed fellows would visit 
Shelbyville, show the blue-prints and 
tell us what we needed to get out of the 


Good Homes Attract Good 


N a certain factory district, when the 
munition plants were paying high 
wages for labor, an enterprising farmer 
on the city’s outskirts needed some per- 


manent help. To get it he did what 


seemed to many a vain thing. Going to 
one of the biggest factories, where the 
unskilled worker received from two to 
three times as much as he was prepared 
to pay, the farmer had it announced that 
he wanted men. He stated the wages 
he expected to pay, described the living 
conditions on his farm, and offered quite 
liberal allowances of fuel, milk and 
vegetables. Then he let the men think 
the proposition over for a week. 

A week ‘later he returned to the fac- 
tory. More than a dozen men anxious to 
hire out met him. They were not inex- 
—e men, but steady, skilled farm- 

ands. From these applicants he was 
able to pick the very kind of men he 
wanted, and his hired help problem was 
solved in short order. 

This incident was told by a memberof an 
official housing commission which learned 
much about rural labor problems while 


poy studying city conditions. A mem-. 
2 


this commission says that the 
ef the rural labor problem is 


By J.T. BARTLETT, Colorado 


farmer who has a clean, neat, comfort- 
able home for his help can obtain labor 
without much difficulty even in times of 
labor scarcity, and can also get that 
steady, reliable class of help farmers 
must have. 

A former commissioner of agriculture, 
when he returned to his farm froni col- 
lege, immediately built a good home for 
the hired man and his family. He says 
he has never had any trouble about labor; 
his employees have always been of the 
best class, and when they left invariably 








The landlord: “You can’t rent an 
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to stop any appropriation 
that may come our way, but 
it’s not the part of wisdom to sit down 
and wait till it comes. We waited fifty 
years, and I guess we’d still be waiting 
if it hadn’t finally dawned on us that 
most of the philanthropists that came 
our way wanted us to turn the grind- 
stone for their battleaxes. 

‘“*Of course, I’m only a theoretical 
road builder, but what I’m telling you 
is how some practical men figured out 
the problem, and if it brought the right 
answer for a railroad I don’t see why 
the method wouldn’t be as useful in 
building a hard-surfaced highway.’’ 


Hired Help 


it was to go to their own newly acquired 
or rented farms. 
There is much more than wages in the 


. labor problem. Some farmers always 


seem able to get good help; others never 
seem able to. Large farms where there 
are houses for married hired men, or a 
farm boarding-house for single employ- 
ees, usually have less difficulty about labor 
than the small farm where the hired 
man must live with the family—a trying 
contact which often ends suddenly the 
business and social relationship. Not 
only does the hired man prefer his own 
home, but the average farm family does 
also. The subject is two-sided. An out- 
sider constantly under the home roof is 
a damper on family intimacy. 

Where it is practical to provide an 
attractive home for hired help, it ought 
by all means to be done. The invest- 
ment is sure to return good interest on 
the cost, because the farmer automati- 
cally will collect a paying renton it. The 
money spent will earn big dividends by 
attracting a desirable class of labor. 

When a separate house can not be 

ven the hired man, then his quarters 
n the farm home should be comfortable 
and attractive. The class of help farm- 
ers get is little if any better 


ind of quarters given the 
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If you had been 
on the Arizona 
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RE she comes, homeward 

bound, with “a bone in her 
teeth,” and a record for looking 
into many strange ports in six 
short months. 

If you had been one of her proud 
sailors you would have left New York 
City in January, been at Guantanamo, 
Cuba, in February, gone ashore at Port 
of Spain, Trinidad, in March and 
stopped at Brest, France, in April to 


’ bring the President home. In May the 


Arizona swung at her anchor in the har- 
bor of Smyrna, Turkey. In June she 
rested under the shadow of Gibraltar 
and in July she was back in New York 





Z harbor. 


Her crew boasts that no millionaire 
tourist ever globe-trotted like this. There 
was one period of four weeks in which 
the crew saw the coasts of North Amer- 
ica, South America, Europe, Asia and 
Africa. 


An enlistment in the navy 


gives you a chance at the education. of 
travel, Your mind is quickened by contact 
with new people, new places, new ways of 
doing things. 

Pay begins the day you join. On board 
ship a man is always learning. There {fs 
work to be done and he is taught to do it 
well. Trade schools develop gkill, industry 
and business ability. Work and play are 
planned by experts. Thirty days furlough 
each year with full pay. The food is fine. A 
full outfit of clothing is provided free. Pra- 
motion is unlimited for men of brains. You 
can enlist for two years and come out 
broader, stronger, abler. ““The Navy made 
a man ofsme”’ is an expression often heard. 


Apply at any recruiting station if 
you are over 17. There you will get 
full information. If you can’t find 
the recruiting station, ask your - 
Postmaster. He knows. 
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That Fresh Collins Fellow— 2», soun kaye, «. 


A two-part story of a country lad and a city lassie 


PART I 


ITA STOCKWELL, through the 
R judicious managing of her mother, 
was a thoroughgoing city girl, irre- 
sistible and charming. Her appreciation 
of her ‘‘country cousins’’ 
up in Vermont was based 


f 
pigs’ feet and—head cheese and—boiled 
cabbage and—oh, lots of other things I 
don’t like. But I’ll write tonight, dad,’’ 
—and she rushed away to write her first 
long letter to her aunt since the days 
of short skirts, pigtails and hair-ribbons. 


ems. ‘‘ You'll have this place next to 
ilas. Elsa, go and see if he’s ready; 
he’s the slowest mortal getting to his 
meals.’’ 
In a few minutes there were footsteps 
on the porch, and Elsa came rushing in. 
‘It’s a new calf; Silas 
was looking after it,’’ 





on the periodic letters 
from her aunt Lavinia, 
her father’s widowed 
sister, and her own dis- 
ci leship to the vaude- 
ville stage at the Orph- 
eum. 

Rita’s point of view 
was a source of great 
and constant concern to 
her father, who was a sub- 
stantial, self. made manu- 
facturer. Never having 
been able to overcome 
his wife’s notions and 
attitude regarding the 
country, his endeavors 
with Rita had been at- 
tended with lame results. 

One evening at dinner, 
when Rita was with 
friends, Mrs. Stockwell, 
from behind plump arms 
and a coffee cup, said to 








she explained. 

**Oh, Ido want so much 
to see the little thing !”’ 
exclaimed Rita. ‘‘ Does 
it have ears? And are 
its eyes open?’’ she asked 
eagerly. 

Elsa stared at her 
city cousin with surprise. 
if We'll see it after 
breakfast,’’ she said. 

After breakfast aunt 
Lavinia insisted on doi 1g 
up the work. Rita ran 
upstairs and soon reap- 
peared in brown cordu- 
roy, ready to accompany 
Elsa to the stable. She 
had no idea that little 
pigs, especially shin 

lack ones with snu 
noses, could be so cun- 
ning ; and when she spied 
the new calf with: its 








her husband: ‘‘Upon 
most matters, George, 
= opinion is compre- 
ensive enough, but in matters pertain- 
ing to ag? cousins you persist in being 
absurdly provincial. evertheless, i 
you can induce Rita to bury herself in 
the country for a week or two, I shall 
ut no obstructions in the way; but bear 
in mind I consider it, from first to last, 

a plows of pure foolishness.’’ 
r. Stockwell had lived with his wife 


The long 


for nearly a quarter of a century, and 
he did not reply. Several evenings later, 
when Mrs. Stockwell was attending a 
meeting of one of her several clubs, and 
father and ae were seated in deep 
chairs before the cheery fireplace in the 
living-room, he broached the topic : 

“Sometimes, Rita, judging by your 
attitude, I think you are not a Stock- 
well. Now, you owe it to me, dear, and 
to yourself, but especially to your aunt 
Lavinia, my dear sister, to make this 
visit to Vermont. Why, Rita, if she had 
not come to attend to your mother when 
you._were born—we didn’t have means 
then—and nursed and cooked and done 
everything else under the sun, I doubt if 
you would be here now.”’ 

**And another thing, my dear,’’ con- 
tinued Mr. Stockwell, ‘‘I don’t approve 
of the type of young men with whom 
keep almost constant company—soft 

anded, and some, I’m sure, soft-minded ; 
milk-fed, dance-crazed society blossoms.” 

“Pather*you do Eber and Ferdie and 
Jack a rank injustice. They—’’ 

**Let me finish. I’ll be frank with you, 
Rita, One of my principal reasons for 
urging this trip is tohave you come in con- 
tact with the other extreme of society.’’ 

Rita threw herself into her father’s 
Seay flung her arms about his neck. 
** You foxy old dad, I’m going to do it! 
It will be the lark of my life !—as good 
as a visit to the museum! ’’ 

Pointing a slender forefinger at: his 
face she said in mock seriousness: ‘‘I’ll 
spend one week in the country—remem- 
ber, one week, no longer ; then I’ll come 
back to whisper in P heed eager ear won- 
derful tales of Sir Galahads and Lance- 
lots in blue overalls and calfskin boots.’’ 

Mr.. Stockwell could not, refrain from 
laughing. ‘‘I’d like to be going myself, 
Rita; there'll be all kinds of good things 


eat, 
“Ugh! I'll have to pretend I like 


oh ®, oon eee 


night vigil beside the bed of the sick woman began 


One evening several weeks later Rita 
waved farewell to her father, mother 
and a half dozen girl chums at the North 
Station, en route for Vermont. She ar- 
rived there the following morning before 
breakfast. 2 

Silas, aunt Lavinia’s hired man, had 
no difficulty in locating his ‘‘ party ’’ at 
the station, for the waiting-room was 
uninhabited save for a dash of dark 
green surmounted by a silvery fur. With 
an abashed grin the raw-boned farm- 
hand assisted Rita into the express sleigh. 
Then, awkwardly taking his position be- 
hind the seat, he drawled ‘‘C’m on, 
Dolly,” and they whisked away up the 
road. 

As they swung up a wide, maple-bor- 
dered driveway, Rita could maké out a 
green-shuttered farmhouse with a wide 
veranda. Her aunt Lavinia and cousin 
Elsa, white-aproned, met her at the side 
porch. Before she realized it, she had 
embraced her excited cousins and, amid 
eager questions, was being conducted 
inside. 

In the spacious kitchen, her fervor 
took a sudden'\drop—she scented the odor 
of boiled cabbage. She could not fore- 
stall a mental nightmare of pigs’ feet. 

Aunt Lavinia at once led the way to a 
small, dimly-lighted bedroom equipped 
in simplest country style. 

‘*This isn’t much like you’re used to, 
Rita, but you'll find things comfortable. 
Your father has slept in that bed many 
a time; and it was your grandfather 
Stock well’s favorite. Bere's a basin and 
a towel; I’ll have Elsa bring hot water. 
Breakfast is all ready, so come right 
down.’’ 

Aunt Lavinia turned to go. ‘‘ Anything 
ou need and can’t find, Rita, let me 
now. We want you to feel perfectly at 

home.’”’ 

A moment later, Elsa, carrying a blue 
figured, pitcher of boiling hot water rap- 
ped timidly at her cousin’s door. 

**Thank you, Elsa. I’ll be right down.’’ 

Rita refiected a moment. Then she 
concluded, half aloud, ‘‘ Well, if the 
stand it year in and year out, I guess 
can put up with it for a few days.’’ 

“‘How fresh you look, Rita,’ said 
aunt Lavinia, smiling, as she set down a 
plate piled high with piping hot Graham 


$ 


big round dreamy eyes, 
standing on wabbly legs, 
she rah to it and threw 
her arms about its neck. At once she 
named it Andromeda. Then she went 
over and made friends with its anxious, 
mooing mother. 


A ramble through the house took up : 


most of the afternoon. The parlor held 
her attention for a long time, for there 
were gathered numerous family records. 
In a sweet-grass basket bulging with 
éaded tintypes and photographs, she came 
upon two old-fashioned likenesses of her 
father. One was a simple country boy 
in knee trousers, standing overmuch on 
one leg, holding his hands in front of 
him ; the other, a man in his early twen- 
ties, graced by a full black beard and a 
low-crowned derby. 

*‘T’m going to ask aunt Lavinia for 
them,’’ she said impulsively,-and dash- 
ing a lapful of photos to the floor, ran 
to the kitchen. 

Aunt Lavinia was stirring a chocolate 
frosting as Rita dashed in. 

‘Why, Rita, how you startled me !’’ 
she exclaimed. 

** Look, auntie, see what I’ve found ; 
and I want them for a joke on dad!’’ 

Aunt Lavinia seuched for the pictures 
while Rita stuck a sly finger into the 
chocolate, and then to her mouth, wink- 
ing meanwhile at her aunt. 

** Land sakes, aren’t they the funniest 
things you ever saw? Why, I’ve been 
saving them for you all these years.’’ 

‘* Auntie, you’re a dear!’’ She threw 
her arms about her aunt in a bear hug, 
and away she flew to discover whatever 
else she might. 

At eight o’clock that night Rita went 
to her room feeling that the first day had 
been eminently successful. She turned 
down the covers of the bed. ‘‘ Blank- 
ets !’’ she exclaimed, and without delay 
she climbed into bed. 

When she awoke the next morning 
some one was stirring below. She w 
up inahurry. It was six-thirty. if, 

‘‘Another record gone tosmash ! Miss 
Rita’s chalking down history these days,” 
she told her aunt jubilantly while button- 
ing her white and red sweater. 

. Aunt Lavinia was humming at her 
household duties; the kitchen range 
crooned contentedly ; there was a crisp- 
ness in the outside air ; Silas whistled 
[Continued on page 116} 
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Now in the leading stores all over America 


The new designs in 


METAL BEDs dy Simmons Company 


OU have only to look at the “Sheraton” 

beds illustrated above to realize why 

women everywhere are talking about 

the new Simmons bed designs—and why they 

are the fastest selling metal beds in the stores. 

Now you can go into any of the leading 

stores, select from perhaps a dozen of these 

new Simmons patterns—and get just exactly 

the design that harmonizes with the decora- 
tive spirit of the bedroom. 


You have all the sanitary advantages of 
metal, combined with the highest type of design. 

As to finish, you may have your choice of 
all the accepted Decorative Colors, and of hard- 
wood effects—Mahogany, Oak and Circassian 
Walnut. 

And when you examine the finish of these 
new Simmons Beds, note especially how evenly 
the enamel lies on the tubing. 

This is the new Seamless Steel Tubing—the 
Simmons invention—the first time a bed man- 
ufacturer has ever broken away from the 
“gas-pipe” idea in tubing for metal beds. 

* * * mtice 


The new Simmons designs and Seamless 
Steel Tubing are the latest example of the in- 
itiative that has always kept Simmons Com- 
pany about ten years ahead of the current 
practice in the metal bed industry. 


With a million users and more the name 
“Simmons” means beds built for sleep—aquiet 
beds—beds. with the Simmons Patented 
Pressed Steel Corner Locks which prevent 
rattle and squeak, and invite deep refreshing 
sleep. 


It means springs that yield to every contour 
of the body, yet support it firmly—never sag, 
hump or lose their resiliency. 


Your choice of two types— 


S_umBer Kinc—a spring composed of flexible 
steel strips with spirals of high-test spring 
wire; so combined that the spring action is 
equal in all directions. Regular finish, silver 
gray oxidized—rustproof. 


Mount Vernon—the Simmons improvement 
on the box-spring idea. 


Finish, oxidized copper—rustproof. 


“Sheraton” (No. 1967) is illustrated above in Twin 
Pairs. Simmons Company has consistently advocated 
the Twin Bed principle. All these new designs are made 
in both Twin Pairs and in Double Widths. 


You will find them in the leading stores all over 
America—and with them charming Brass Beds by Sim- 
mons, and beautiful Cribs for Children. 


Prices of Simmons Beds are little, if any, higher than 
those of ordinary beds. 


If you have any trouble in finding them, a post card to 
us will bring the names of Simmons merchants near 
your home. 


SIMMONS. COMPANY, Kenosha, Wisconsin 


SAN FRANCISCO, CALIFORNIA 


NEWARK, NEW JERSEY 


MONTREAL, CANADA 
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Practical Bookkeeping for Our Folks 


Fordham’s bookkeeping experience will help to insure you that “‘ Good Living and 10%” 


By GROVER F. FOX 


” 





FARM RECEIPTS 





Date Description 


Crops Livestock ” ca . 


Eggs and Other 
Poultry Receipts 





















































ENRY JONES, who owned the 

neighboring farm, dropped in on 

Seth Fordham one evening, as he 
often did, to talk over. matters of interest. 
He found Seth sitting at his desk apparent- 
ly studying a blankbook that was open be- 
fore him. 

“You seem to be pretty busy, Set! 
was Henry’s greeting. ‘“Can’t you do 
enough in the daytime?” on 

“Yes, indeed,” was Seth’s answer, “but I 
consider this bookkeeping one of the most 
important and profitable things I do.” 

‘So that is what that book is for, is it?” 
inquired Henry. “I have read quite a bit 
lately about records and books for the 
farm. I have always thought that while 
such things are necessary for business men 
we farmers could carry our accounts well 
enough in our heads.” 

“IT always thought so too, Henry, till 
this year,”’ Seth replied, ‘‘but last winter 
several questions came up regarding my 
profits that I could not answer, and I made 
up my mind to keep a record of what I 
took in and what I paid out so I would 
know where I was at. With the increased 

rices of the things we buy and sell, I am 
1xandling twice as much money as I used to, 
and I want to know pretty well where it 
comes from and where it goes, then I can 
cut out anything that doesn’t pay. ~ 

“But what really got me started,” con- 
tinued Seth, “was the income tax. Now 
that both the state and federal govern- 
ments have income tax laws, and they ask 
for so many figures about the farm busi- 
ness, I decided that it would be a lot easier 
to keep books and be ready to answer the 
questions right, instead of just estimating. 

“Another possible advantage is, that if 
the government should need to fix prices 
again, a lot of us farmers who are keeping 

ks will be able to tell them what it 
costs to produce some of the crops.” 

“Yes,” added Henry, “and it would 
help the milk producers’ associations and 
similar organizations, too.” 

“Exactly,” Seth went on. “Then, too, 
while I always knew roughly how much I 
was making, it is a great satisfaction to 
know exactly, so I can see if I am making 
as much as I would if I invested my 
money in mortgages or Liberty Bonds. 
Of course, I make a good living, but The 
Farm Journal says I am entitled to make 
10% in addition.” 

“Yes, it would be a good thing if all of 
us kept books,” Henry admitted. “But 
how do you find time to do it?” 

“Easy enough; this book which I bought 

ed and printed as you see it, is very 
simple; it takes very little time to keep the 


”? 


records. The important thing is to keep 
it up to date and write things down be- 
fore ae forgotten. Soon after I 
started this, Helen, who you know is going 
to marry Ed. Hart next spring, became 
interested and has kept it for me since. 
I generally tell her after supper each night 
what has been done that day, and she 
puts it down. She says it’s the only way 
to keep account of things, and intends to 
do it herself for Ed.” 

“What you say about this being simple 
and easy may be true for Helen,” said 





ETH FORDHAM, who lives in 

Missouri, kept farm accounts for two 
years under the direction of his state 
agricultural college, and made $1,000 
through better methods of feeding his 
swine. Like many people, he knew bet- 
ter than to do as he was doing, but he 
was Missourian enough that he had to 
be shown. The accounts showed him. 
He adopted hog feeding methods that 
animal husbandry experts advised; his 
accounts showed that his profits were 
$1,000 greater than formerly. Ever 
since that time, he has kept accounts. 
Seth, in this article, tells Henry Jones, 
a neighbor, how to keep accounts. 











Henry, turning over several pages. ‘She 
was gradua from high school, but it 
looks pretty complicated to me.”’ 

“That’s use you can not take it all 
in at once. Now let’s take one section at 
a time,” said Seth. He turned to a page 
headed “Receipts” and .one headed “Ex- 
carry “See how simple it really is? 

his left-hand page, as you see, is headed 
‘Farm Receipts’ and ruled to provide 
spaces for writing in the date and descrip- 
tion of each sale of produce. Then columns 
are provided for different kinds of prod- 
ucts sold, and the amount of the sale is 
entered in the column to which it belongs. 
I understand some books have separate 
pages for each kind of product, and that 
would give the same result as these separate 
columns on the same page, but I like it all 
on one page so I can see all of one day’s 
sales together.” 

“T suppose the reason for having sepa- 
rate columns, or pages,’’ Henry remarked 
“4s so the total amounts for each class of 
sales can be found by adding them up 
right in the book instead of picking them 
out and adding on a separate sheet.” 

“Exactly,” replied Seth. 

“T think I see that,” said Henry. “Now 


how about expenses? Are they handled in 
the same fashion?” 

“Just the same. This right-hand page is 
headed ‘Farm Expenses’ and is ruled with 
columns for different kinds of expendi- 
tures, just the same as the opposite page 
is ruled for different classes of receipts. 
When I sell ae the amount received 
for it goes on the left-hand page, and when 
I pay out anything it goes here on the 
right-hand page.” 

“What do you do when you exchange 
produce for groceries or supplies?” 

“T treat that as if I actually received 
cash for the produce, and then paid cash 
for what I bought. What I sold goes on 
the Receipt page, and what I purchased on 
the Expense page. That is, unless what 
I got was for the house, or our personal 
living expenses. I keep those expenses 
separate as they do not belong under Farm 
Expenses.” 

“But how about the milk, eggs and 
vegetables you produce and use on the 
table? Where do they appear?” 

“They don’t appear at all; life is too 
short for me to keep account of them. Of 
course I could treat those items as if I 
sold them to myself, by putting them 
down as Receipts, and also as Living Ex- 
penses; but what’s the use? It comes out 
the same in the end. And you remember 
the sheet we had to fill out for the income 
tax report said we need not include as 
income the things produced and consumed 
on the farm. 

“Of course,” Seth continued, “some 
people like to keep account of them; and 


where the cost and selling value of every . 


separate crop is figured down to the cent, 
it is absolutely necessary to give them a 
fair value and enter as receipts.” 

“Well, it hardly seems worth while to 
me,” Henry said. ‘The way you are kee 
ing account of receipts and expenses ought 
to tell you where your money comes from 
and where it goes, and at the end of the 
auc give you a good idea of what you 

e made.” 


vi . 

“Oh,” was Seth’s quick reply, “while 
these records we have Just been looking at 
do show me how much I received and paid 
out, I need my inventory to complete the 
records of what goes on that can affect 
my paesag 

“Your inventory?” asked Henry, “I’d 
like to hear about that, too. The next 
time I’m over, I'd like to have you explain 
that to me, if you are willing.” 

“Certainly, I will be glad to,’”’ was Seth’s 
reply, and the conversation changed to 
other subjects. 

{Continued in November issue] 





FARM EXPENSES 





Date Description 


Crops Livestock Labor 


Improvem’ts Other 
Machinery Expenses 
and Repairs 
























































These headings for receipts and expenses are very generally used, but they may be varied to suit any particular requirements _ 2 
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‘BALL @ BAND 
Look for the Red Ball 


More than ten million people look for 
| the “Red Ball” Trade Mark when they 
buy Rubber Footwear. They know it 
means foot-comfort, perfect fit, and More 
Days Wear. 


“Ball-Band’’ Rubber Boots are vac- 


uum-cured by our own process, making 
them extra strong and tough. “Ball-Band” 
Arctics keep your feet warm, and protect your 
shoes from beifg soaked and ruined by snow, 
. slush,or mud. “Ball-Band” Light Weight 
Rubbers, handsome and well-fitting, keep feet 
dry and prevent falls on icy walks. 


Many styles and heights of “Ball-Band” 
Boots for farmers, lumbermen, dairymen, sports- 
men. Our Coon Tail Knit Boot keeps the feet 
and legs of outdoor workers warm and comfort- 
able in any kind of weather. 
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Ask your dealer for our free illustrated booklet 
“More Days Wear” 


MISHAWAKA WOOLEN MANUFACTURING CO. 
307 Water Street Mishawaka, Ind. 
‘* The House that Pays Millions for Quality ’’ 
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THE OLD TIME FARM 
WAS NOTA BUSINESS 


It was simply a means of 
livelihood. Tedious and 
wasteful methods were the 


reason. 











Today the well-managed 
farm is a plant—a place 
where every dollar invested 
shows a profit. Through- 
out the country, Lehigh 
Cement, in the form of 
concrete in its many uses, 
has reduced the cost of 
operation and helped place 


farming on a paying basis. 










LEHIGH PORTLAND 
CEMENT COMPANY 





Your deql ith Lohi 


FARM WAGONS 


High or low wheels—steel or wood —wide 
or narrow tires.’ Steel or wood wheels to fit 

running gear. Wagon parts of all kinds. Write 
today for free catalog illustrated in colors. 


ECTRIC WHEEL CO., 12 Elm Street, Quincy, lll, 




















































Boys as Chauffeurs 
By B. H. WIKE, Illinois 


ECAUSE boys are boys it is neces- 

sary to use discretion about letting 
them drive cars. A bright intelligent 
boy usually makes a good cardriver and 
very quickly catches on to things ; but, 
unless the boy is strong for his age 
and not inclined to ill-health, do not 
shift the driving too much to his should- 
ers. If the car is large he will do 
more harm to its working apparatus 
than can at first be imagined, because of 
his inability to shift the gears smoothly, 
put on the brakes properly, and to steer 
correctly. The pedals are too many 
times out of reach of the boy’s feet, and 
there is no way to correct this unless it 
would be to have extensions made for 
the pedals and a cushion for his back, 
such as are recommended for women 
drivers. 

Even if the boy can manage the car 
it is not wise to let him drive too much, 
because of the effect it may likely have 
on him physically. A growing boy should 
not strain himself, nor be subjected to 
stoop-shoulders. His nerves should not 
be excited too much, It very often calls 
for all the even temper older folks can 
manifest to manage a car properly, let 
alone a boy, and there will be times 
when in driving it will call for the very 
best judgment. Some of the states have 
laws that do not permit boys under a 
certain age to drive cars. This may be 
partly for the sake of safety to the 
public, and partly an incentive. to be 
careful with the growing boy and not 
overtax his strength and nerves, which 
driving some cars would do. 

You often hear the remark that such 
and such a youngster ‘‘looks cute ’’ at 
the wheel. Under this statement hide 
a multitude of sins, mistakes and losses, 
simply because the father or the guar- 
dian allows the boy to do as he pleases 
with the car, and takes the young fel- 
low’s word for everything. Don’t try 
to smother the boy’s ambition, but at 
the same time don’t allow it to run 
away with him. 

I have in mind several boys who are 
acting as chauffeurs for their fathers or 
the householdand whoare giving real sat- 
isfaction. They are usually accompanied 
by older membersof the home, and to this 
fact is probably due their records of sen- 
sible driving. The cars and the boys, 
while they are using the cars, are always 
under close watch. These boys enjoy 
driving for the real pleasure they get 
from it and the opportunity to serve. 
They learn something of what the car 
is made for, what it can do and how to 
take care of it. 

On the other hand, I know a number 
of boys whose. parents allow them to 
drive the family car and do just as they 
please with it. These boys grow bold 
and stop at nothing that promises more 
and more excitement. They accumulate 
repair bills, and overload the car with 
too many other boys. These boys have 
been in more accidents with the cars 
than the other boys mentioned before. 
They have gained for themselves a 
bad reputation and are looked upon as 
chauffeurs unsafe to be at large and, 
incompetent: to manage a car. They 
usually depend upon others to keep the 
cars in repair. The automobile keeps 
them excited and lends to them a 'reck- 
less view of life. 

Proper restraint from the parents 
would doubtless create a different state 
of affairs. Many of these boys are not 
to blame. They recognize slackness when 
they find it at home. They know wrong 
methods, though they don’t always ac- 
knowledge it. At all events a boy driv- 
ing a car is either a blessing in full dress 
or it may be to any degree the opposite. 
(Tt all depends. : 
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Quack-Grass in Patches 


FRIEND who read our recent article 
on cancer, in whieh we fold how to 
get rid of quack-grass, often called 

witch-grass, wants to know how to handle 

this. pest when it oscurs in patches in a 

field. The best way is. to seed the: field 
down for hay and cut it. for a year or two. 

Then plow very shallow just. after hay har- 
vest, and cultivate often enough to prevent 
the thin layer of‘ sod from growing an 

{ more till'frost comes. This treatment will 

coumpletely kill the pest. 


=< 


How. To Kill Blue-Grass 


A Delaware subseriber wants to know. if 
the metliod here recommended for killing 
quack will also kill blue-grass. He’ says 
blue-grass is'‘a:_bad:»pest:in-some of his fields. 
I have: knewm other localities where this 
grass. was- considered. a. pest, though in 
most places it. gives no trouble. 

Whether the method that kills quack so 
easily will work with blue-grass depends 
on the time wher blue-grass begins to'throw 
out new underground shoots: I have no 
information on this point, but in. the case 
of other: si grasses: the new shoots 
start just aboutthe time theplant blossoms. 
The purpose of the shallow plowing is to 
stop the growth of these shoots right at 
their beginning. 

Blue-grass- blossoms much earlier than 
quack. If it. begins at. that time to form 
new underground stems then it will be 
necessary to begin on.it just that much 
earlier in order to prevent the formation of 
underground growth that will live over till 
the next year. It is: necessary after the 
shallow plowing to:keep the ground stirred, 
so as to prevent further growth of the plant 
until cold: weather. In the case of blue- 
grass this might mean fallowing the land 
nearly the entire summer. 
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Plowing under Mammoth Clover 


An Ohio reader asks:if. it would pay him 
to sow mammoth clover with spring 
grain, or inspring on. winter grain, to plow 
under late in the fall as a nm manure. 
At the Ohio E iment. Station mam- 
moth clover was thus sown with oats and 
barley and on winter wheat. It was: all 
plowed. under late that same fall. The 
3 next year all the plots were sown to-oats. 
\s compared with similar plots. that had 
no clover on: them, the yield of oats where 
the clover had been turned under. was. in- 
creased as much as. seven to nineteen 
bushels an acre. The next year these same 
vlots were sown to barley. The increase in 
vield on plots: that had had the clover on 
them two years: before varied. from four 
and one-half tofifteen bushels an acre. 
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Borrow Money for Improvements? 


“T am only twenty years old and am sole 

manager of a. [89-acre farm, with: about 

'00 acres in cultivation,” saysa- yo man 

in Tennessee: “The farnn is ty badly 

run dowm and! is im need: of fencing, ma- 

chinery and farm pesca Have a fair 

grade of stock but no- breds. What 

should I do first.to-get:the farm on a better 

4 paying basis? Isit advisable to: borrow a 
large ees eee oe ae needed 
permanent improvements » Cam 
give me a hint: or two that will help me to 
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“We Want To Know”—answered by DR. SPILLMAN 


Borrow only enough money for those 
improvements that will help to increase 
the net income of the farm. I would ad- 
visé getting a start in pure-bred live stock, 
but do not pay fancy prices for the animals 
until you have a reputation as a breeder 
that will enable you to sell young stock for 
something more than meat prices. 

If the Soil of the farm:is ruin down, the 
most important step toward larger profits 
is to increase crop yields. Most of the 
soils in your state respond well to phos- 
— fertilizer. Your State Experiment 

station at Knoxville cam give you valuable 
information on this peint.. Take good care 
of all the manure you can save, and put. it 
on land where it will do- the most good. 
Turning under catch crops such as-cowpeas, 
rye, crimson clover, and: refuse sueh. as 
straw, corn-stalks, ete:, will help to: build 
up the soil. ; 
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Wants the Best: of the Bargain 


A reader asks for details of a lease con- 
tract for a farm he owns, stating that 
he: wants a little the best of the bargain 
with his tenant. We do not believe 
either landlord or tenant should want 
the best of the bargain. It is to the in- 
terest of all parties to a renting agree- 
ment to do the fair thing. A tenant. will 
do better farming if he thinks his land- 
lord is square with him, and he will in 
the long run make more money for the 
landlord. So a landlord will do more for 
a tenant who tries to be fair. 





How To Handle Ditches 


Many farmers have asked how to handle 
ditches that are spoiling good Jand on their 
farms. For small ditches, where the land is 
not steep, a good way is to fill them with 
brush, corn-stalks. and the like. Stake the 
brush down so floods will not: wash it out. 
—— waters will soon fill the ditch with 
irt. 

For larger ditches it is better to build 
dams in them, arranging tile through each 
dam so that water will flow through the 
tile after it. reaches a certain height be- 
hind the dam. The ponds above the dams 
will soon be filled with dirt which settles 
out of the water. Just above the dam the 
tile should turn upright and project nearly 
as high as: the dam. 

Where washing begins in a narrow gulth 
on @ hillside, rum terraces’ out from the 
middle of the gulch along the sides of' the 
hill. Where a terrace: leaves: the gulch 
make a small dam to turn. the water be-. 
hind. the terrace. The terrace ridges 
should: net run. exactly, on the level, but 
slightly down hill. The water should run- 
some dietante behind each ridge and then 
run over the ridge in. a broad’ sheet.. This 
will prevent washing: If the field is to be 
cultivated, the terrace ridges should be 
broad flat so: that: cultivating imple- 
ments can be run over them Anot. i plan 
is to plant honey-locust in the ditches and 
them sow sweet clover. These will catch 
drift and: prevent. washing. 
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The Summer-Fallow System 
[Continued! from page 7] 


that ultimately so much potassium and 
horus. would be removed from. the 
+ it would eventually need fertiliza- 
,» but as long as thie yields continue 
npn or wheat. remains a coe we 
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Here’s Free Proof} 
That Yow €am Hear! 


| Thewonderful improved Acousticon has 
nowvenabled 


NO DEPOSIT—NO) EXPENSE 

There is nothing you: will have te do but 

ask for your free trial. No money to pay, 

no red tape, no reservation to this offer. 

@ Our.confidence in the: present Acousticon 

| 8 is so complete that we will gladly take all 
@ therisk in proving beyond any doubt that @ 

The Joy: of. Hearing Can Be 
Yours. Again! 

The 1919 Acousticon has improvements 

and pater:ted features which cannet be du- 

plieated, so ne matter w you. have-ever 

tried, just ask for a. free trial of the New 

@ Acousticon. You'll get it promptly, andif 

@ it.doesn’t make yon hear, return it and you 

% will owe us nothing—not one cent. 


 Dictograph Products Corporation } 
Successor to The General Acoustic Co. 
1426 Candler Bidg., New York 
Canadian Address, 621 New Birks Building, Montreal 
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at ALPH W. MOSS, Representative By M. GLEN KIRKPATRICK 
{ R from the Fifth Congressional Dis- 
trict of Indiana for three terms, power. I know of one man who uses 
died in a hospital this afternoon as the his bull in this way to operate the churn 
result of injuries received Thursday -in which case the bull has a higher 
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The Victims of Gentle Bulls—Their Name Is Legion 


dirty, poorly ventilated stall with no 
chance for exercise. Asa consequence he 

becomes vicious, and impotent as well. 
Rule Three: Bulls are made, not born. 
-A radical statement, but their treatment 
largely determines their 





by a bull on his farm at 
Ashboro.’’ Thus reads a 
clipping from a news- 
paper published in April 
last. 

Their name is legion— 
the victims of gentle 
bulls. On the Stock Ed- 
itor’s desk is a big stack 
of newspaper clippings 
similar to the one just 
quoted. 

The gentle bull has as 
many victims as the gun 
that isn’t loaded. It’s the 
gentle bull that causes 
the trouble in most cases. 
‘*The bull had never be- 
fore shown an ugly dis- 
position,’’ says one clip- 
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disposition. The bull that 
is petted when a calf 
will not fear his care- 
taker when mature. 
When quite young a 
bull should be trained to 
lead by halter. He must 
know that his caretaker 
is master. When a year 
old a ring should be 
placed in the bull’s nose. 
The ring should be fre- 
quently renewed, to in- 
sureastrong ring always. 
As age and strength in- 
crease, a second ring 
should be placed in the 
nose in which to attach a 
strap or chain to supple- 
ment the staff when the 








ping. ‘‘The bull had al- 

ways been considered gentle,’’ says an- 
other; and so on through the list. 
Because the victims. thought the bulls 
gentle, they took no precautions, which 
leads us tosay: Never trust a gentle bull! 
Who does so flirts with trouble. ‘‘ Bulls, 
like cold-storage eggs, should always be 
considered bad,’’ a friend wisely said to 
me the other day. Warning about vicious 
bulls is seldom necessary, for nobody 
trusts them. 

Rule One regarding bulls is¢ Never 
let a bull run with the herd. This results 
in heifers being bred younger than is 
desirable, and it is also impossible to 
keep an accurate breeding record of the 
herd so that the date of freshening may 
be known. But, of greater importance 
is the danger to the owner or his family 
from a bull running loose. 

A common mistake is to let the bull 
exhaust himself running with the herd 
when young, and shutting him up in a 
small pen without exercise when mature 
—two extremes toavoid. The bull should 
have the run of a strong paddock for ex- 
ercise, preferably where he can see the 
other stock. The fence must be such 
that he can not break through. Some 
breeders use concrete for building bull 
paddocks. 


Rule Two—Exercise 


Plenty of exercise will generally keep a 
bull from becoming vicious. A common 
way of exercising a bull is to use a tread 


record of butter production than any 
cow in the herd. 

Another plan is to arrange a long sweep 
on a post ; tie the bull at one end and let 

















This bull bunts a large wooden block 


him revolve thesweep. Another plan is 
to stretch a cable between two posts, 
fasten a ring to the cable and tie the 
bull to the ring. Thus he can walk back 
and forth the length of the cable. Still 
another plan is shown in the illustration 
at the center of the page, where the bull 
bunts the large wooden block hanging 
on a chain; and at the bottom of the 
page is the unusual plan of yoking the 
herd sires to the front axle of a wagon. 
These bulls are on the Landholm Farm 
in Maine. 

Too often a bull is shut up in a dark, 





animal is being led out 
for service. Never take chances. 


Rule Four—Use a Staff 


It is not safe to lead a grown bull merely 
by the halter or rope fastened to a ring 
in the nose. Buy a dependable staff. In 
leading by the staff, walk at one side of 
the bull and never in front of him. 

Except in severe climates the bull is 
best housed in a shed built in the pad- 
dock. All the protection necessary is a 
good roof and walls that will break the 
wind. Exposure will do more good than 
harm—if the weather is not too severe. 
When it is necessary to keep the bull in 
a barn, use a box stall ten by twelve 
feet. However, exercise must be en- 
forced when the bull is penned up. When 
tied in a stall, a double hitch should be 
used so that the bull will not be loose 
under any circumstances. 

Dehorn the bull? Some say, ‘‘ Yes,’” 
and some say, ‘‘No.’’ Some say that a 
dehorned bull is less prepotent as a 
breeder ; but there is no evidence. De- 
horning hurts an animal’s appearance 
in the show ring. A bull is dangerous 
always, but more so with horns. Dehorn- 
ing is the safest and, all other things 
being equal, the best plan. Do it when 
the bull is young before he hurts anybody. 

Rule Five: This is the conclusion of 
the whole matter: Bring up a bull in 
the way he should go and when he is old 
he will not be so likely to depart from it. 
Never trust a gentle bull ! 

















These Guernsey herd sires are brought up to work ; 
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14th President of the United States, Hillsborough, N. H. 
The buildings were erected about 1750. 








Will Yours last as well? 


T= farm buildings were 
built before your great great- 
grandfather fought in the Revolu- 
tion. They are plain, frame farm 
buildings. 


What accounts for their won- 
derful preservation? They have 
not escaped attack by the ele- 
ments. No buildings escape the 
elements. Something must stand 
the sun and storms of the years. 


The answer is Surface Protec- 
tion. The buildings, as buildings, 
have been left untouched because 
the elements have never gotten 
beyond the protective coating. 


Deterioration cannot make 
headway with painted or var- 
nished objects—it damages only 
when the protective coatings are 
lacking. Surface protection is 
entire protection—save the sur- 
face and you save all. 


Whether the surface be of 
wood, iron,steel, concrete, cement 
or stucco—use a protective coat- 
ing and avoid the unnecessary ex- 
pense of repairs and replacement. 


Remember—weather can no 
longer be held responsible for 
weatherbeaten farm buildings and 
other farm property. Such loss 
is preventable. And preventable 
loss is just as direct loss as losing 
a bank deposit on the way to the 
bank. Judge your savings not 
by what they are but by what 
they might be—do not pay out 
money for unnecessary repairs 
and replacement. 


¢ 


We have prepared a book which you 
will find as interesting as it is valuable. 
It will tell you some startling new things 
about surface protection as a means to 


prevent loss, .T ly illustrated. 
Send for a cigs pied Save the 


Surface Campaign, Room 632 The 
Bourse, Philadelphia. 


THIS ADVERTISEMENT 


is it by the Save the Surface 


representing 


Committee 
the Paint, Vena ee teen aera 
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Pounding heels did this, 
and tramping feet. This 
floor would never come to. 
such a Condition if the sur- 
face had been protected. 
The surface is spoiled—the 
floor practically ruined. 
Save the surface and you 
save all. 





The steel skeleton of sky- 
scrapers are painted al- 
though they are to be encased 
in concrete. A windmill 
should be painted regularly 
if it is to endure an open life, 
constantly exposed to the 
elements. Steel rusts—rust 
ruins. Save the surface and 
you save all. 








“Save the Surface! Paint and Pre- 
serve your and increase the 
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Keep your hogs’ skins healthy ~ 
and free from lice and you'll get 
more pounds of high priced pork. 


Sprinkle Dr. Hess Dip and Disin- 
fectant freely about pens, feed 
troughs and yards. Use it the 
year round to kill lice—to de- 
stroy disease germs—to purify 
the air—to ward off contagious 
diseases. Disinfect the barns 
and poultry houses. Also use it 
about the house, in the sick room, 
in sinks and cesspools to estab- 
lish better health conditions. 


Dr. HESS & CLARK 
Ashland Ohie 


Dr.HEsS DIP 
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Mail This Coupon 


To The Reilly Co., Dept. 125, Indianapolis, ind. 
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No! She’s 
Not a Mooley Far.’ to 


Bhe has been dehorned with a KEYSTONE 
DEHORNER, making her gentler, safer 
and more profitable. This also applies to 
steers. We make Keystone Dehorners, Bull 
Staffs, and other appliances for dairy- 
men and cattlemen—all sold on a money 
back guarantee. Write for circular, 


M. T. Phillips, Box 100. Pomeroy, Pa 


FRE Wonderful Book 


Kick Sara oa 











Raise Hares for Us 
Immense _ profits ye 4 and easily 
unio. We Jae pl stoc ned pay you 
aecutee ot Caeioeten beektth, con, 
0c. Nothing free. 

Dept. 43, Aurora, Colorado 


RAISE GUINEA PIGS 


* illustrated book ~y gene 
TORY Y co. 
Ave., Philadelphia, Pa. 


: Brghost cetrenen. 

ATENTS ness assured, Send 
for booklet. 

Watsor E. Coleman, Patent Lawyer, Washington, D. C. 

Want a Sheep? fat Apaions, Bomveirs 

a ay oem of . COMFORT A, 

Secretary, 36 Woodland Ave., Detroit, Mich. 
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O. LC snd Shestes White Beare. Bred gilts. Yonng- 


stock a specialty. No kin. Prolific ki 
Write for prices and circulars. F. Ruebush, Sciote, 

















THE FARM JOURNAL 


Nineteen Times As Many Sheep Per Acre 


By W. J. GRANT, London, England 


can English farmers keep so many 

more sheep on a small area without 
danger of parasite than can the Ameri- 
can farmers?’’ is one which can be 
focused en two main causes: 1, Sys- 
tem of management; — 


sk answer to the question, ‘‘ Why 


apeeking. daily sees each individual 
sheep under his care, and even if he does 
not lead his flock to shelter at the ap- 
proach of every shower, like his Conti- 
nental brethren, he not infrequently 
knows each animal by name. It is also 

possible for him to 





2, natural difficulties, 
such as climate, soil, 


etc. 

In dealing with the 
first cause I want to 
say at the outset that 
itis no intention of 
mine to preach to the 
American farmer. He 
knows his business 
better than I do, and 
the tact that many of 
his practises have 
been copied and ap- 
plied with complete 
success in England 
proves him to be pos- Lesa 





REAT Britain has nineteen 

times as many sheep per 
acre as the United States. In 
Great Britain there is one sheep 
for each 2.3 acres of land. In 
the United States there is one 
for each forty acres. This arti- 
cle, written especially for us by 
an Englishman who knows sheep 
| from hoof to head, tells why 
| English shepherds can keep so 
many more sheep on a small 
area without danger.of parasites. 


change his pastures 
frequently, a proceed- 
ing bene agers be 
atten with gigan- 
tic difficulties in lands 
where the flocks are 
large, unwieldy and 
scattered over vast 
stretches of rly 
pastured ground. This 
juts the English shep- 


check parasites in the 
first stage. 
Furthermore, the 
English flock, being 
less unwieldy, is cap- 








sessed not only of in- 
itiative but also of the instinct of 
progress. 

English farming methods when com- 
pared with those of America are highly 
intensive. Wein the United Kingdom 
have only some 50,000,000 acres of culti- 
vated land. The smallest managerial 
details receive the closest attention. 

Especially is this the case where sheep 
are concerned. Every yard of good 
arable land is utilized up to the very hilt 
in the production of thousand-headed 
kale, rape, swedes or turnips, which 
crops constitute the feeding of the sheep 
in the folds. 

The sheepfolds are shifted once and 
sometimes twice a day, and the sheep 
are never kept longer than twenty-four 
hours on the same piece of land. This 
highly intensive system of management, 
making possible a wide variety of feed- 
ing and a continual changing of the 
flocks’ quarters, militates very effective- 


‘ ly against the parasite evil. 


There are, of course, modifications of 
this system in England. For instance, 
in the ‘‘ Down ’’ district of the southern 
counties the sheep are regularly grazed 
on the South Down hills during the day, 
but are brought into the fold in the 
evening, thus making it possible to graze 
a much larger number on the hill pas- 
tures than would be the case if the sheep 
were allowed to depend on them entirely. 

Even in the pastoral or grazing dis- 
tricts of the limited Kingdom, where the 
hardy Blackfaces, Herdwick, and other 
mountain breeds are kept on pasture 
practically the whole year round, the 
management is much more intensive 
than it can very well be in America. 
We have not the great spaces which 
characterize American sheep farming. 
Few sheep runs in this country are so 
extensive that they can not be traversed 
on foot in the course of a working day 
by an able-bodied shepherd. 

The English? shepherd, practically 


able of being drenched 
oftener than the American. In England 
it is the general practise to drench lambs 
not once but twice and sometimes even 
thrice, especially in the large sheep- 
raising districts. 

Regarding the second cause—natural 
difficulties—the English sheep farmer 
has many advantages over his American 
cousins. In England we havea climate 
that encourages parasites very much less 
than does that of America.- The good- 
natured Yankee witticism which de- 
scribes British weather as ‘‘a collection 
of samples’’ touched one of Britain’s 
biggest advantages in regard to sheep 
raising. 

Parasites thrive much better in coun- 
tries where long genial spells are the 
rule. The terrible drenchings to which 
we in Britain are subject at all seasons 
of the year have a more or less steriliz- 
ing effect upon grazing. Our change- 
able climate is a splendid ally against 
parasitic diseases. 

Another benefit which the British 
climate confers has to do with the qual- 
ity of grazing. Grazings, even on poor 
soil, which are frequently watered and 
not called upon to withstand long drought 
periods are not only more luscious and 
appetizing, but also considerably better 
for the health of the animals partaking 
of them. Sheep which have to find feed 
for themselves over wide stretches of 
unkindly prairie lands get into poor con- 
dition ; and a sheep in poor condition is 
readier to become a victim te parasitic 
and other diseases than is one with a 
bigger reserve of flesh. 

n some cases, too, British pastures 
are helped by their nearness to the sea. 
A striking example is the far-famed 
Romney Marsh. This poseeee can 
maintain in perfect health a substan- 
tially larger number of sheep to the acre 
than the best American pasture can, 
chiefly because of the sterilizing effect 
of the moisture of that particular 

region. The. Marsh 














is seldom very dry, 
and for a considerable 
distance inland the 
ground absorbs sea 
moisture which, being 
salt, renders the grass 
peculiarly wholesome 
and free from germs, 
despite the fact that 
it is grazed from 
one year’s end to 
the other. The Marsh 
is also often drenched 
by wind-borne spume 
from the ocean, and 
this also tends to 
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) Until late in.the fall sheep need only an open shelter 


make the herbage. 
sterile of parasites. 
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The halter twitch in use on horse 
dip. make the halter twitch for leading 
st 


ubbérn horses use a rope halter or any 
common halter. With the*right hand hold 
the lead rope close to the halter, and with 
the left hand pass the free end over the 
head just back of the ears and down the 
right side, through the mouth just under 
the upper lip and then up around the rope 
in the right hand, and the twitch is com- 
plete, as shown in the illustration above. 


Thirty Sheep Did Well 


A return of $854 after eleven months on 
an initial investment of $220 is what E. 
W. Bliss, of Madison county, Neb., real- 
ized from sheep last year. In October, 
1916, Mr. Bliss purchased thirty ewes 
with bad teeth for $220. He turned a 
buck with them immediately, for early 
spring lambs, wintering the ewes on 

alfa hay, but feeding no grain. The 
wool clip sold the following May for $104. 

The ewes and‘ lambs were pastured 
through the ing and summer with 
cattle on a wild-grass pasture which was 
very thin and weedy. Mr. Bliss says 
they improved the stand of and 
cleaned the pasture of weeds. The usual 
number of cattle which the pasture car- 
ried was not materially reduced. 








Cow-Testing Pays 


Twelve per cent of the patrons of the co- 
operative creamery at Dover, Minn., are 
members of the local cow-testing associa- 
tion. Though only twelve percent of the 
number, they receive about thirty-six per 
cent of the money paid by the creamery 
toits patrons. This is not becatuse of larger 
herds, but because of better cows and bet- 
ter dairy practises. In January the returns 
to dairymen who belonged to the cow-test- 
ing association were $14.19 a cow, while 
the returns to non-members were $5.95 a 
cow. At the same rate, the returns for a 
year would be almost $100 a cow more for 
the herds owned by association members. 





Dressed Pork Cost 171 Cents 


On May 27, 1918, I purchased two six- 
week-old pigs weighing twenty-two pounds 
each, paying $16 for the pair. e irst 
month I fed them middlings; then I fed 
equal parts of oats, rye and buckwheat 
chop, with one-tenth tankage ad@ed. I 
killed these pigs the middle of December. 
They (combined weight) 357 
pounds at a cost of sixteen and one-half 
cents a pound dressed. Paid $3.50 to have 
the pigs butchered, making m k cost 
me about seventeen and cents a 
pound in the barrel. 
DuBois, Pa. R. H., Weaver. 
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Over 2,500,000 farmers display 
this sign of.separator satisfaction 


The De Laval Separator Company 


165 Broadway 29 East 
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sheets 
Flomes, Tanks, Silos, Roofing, Siding, Ete. /; 
Apollo-Keystone Copper Steel galvanized ¢yemh¥ 
makes safe, substantial roadway culverts. “9 


Se ree Ree Eee 
AMERICAN SHEET AND TIN PLATE COMPANY, General Offices: Frick Building, Pittsburgh, Pa. 
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railmobile 


Trade-Mark Reg. U. S. Patent Office 


Big Help for Grain Farmers 


"Tens light cars pulling Trailmobiles replaced 10 to 12 
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The Motorless 


Shotor Truck teams hauling wheat from Mrs. Frieda Hepner'’s farm 


6 miles to Salina, Kansas. 


The Kingman Mills, Kingman, Kan., hauls wheat from its 
Thousands regular territory and 8 miles beyond witha Truck and Trail- 
in Use mobile, finding it profitable enough to consider adding more 
Trailmobiles. 








tater on aa 1 Four Trailmobiles, two roadsters and one %-ton truck 
with passenger care of owned by R. A, Rearwin of Salina, Kan., replaced 12 teams 
Bp Soke 20? Bn.. hauling wheat from the threshers to town 5 miles away. 

x : Each Trailmobile made 10 trips daily hauling 2,000 bushels. 


Mncst mee ge Wheat growers can profitably haul their own and neigh- 


wheeled Trailmobilee} bors’ grain to distant markets with a Trailmobile and pas- 
f h : 7 - H 
i ae, ith racks} senger car. Use standard farm wagon holding 60 bushels. 


ible; 2 tons; 334 tons;} Sturdy as a truck, the Trailmobile endures for years with 
and 5 tons, reversible} practically no attention. Tracks perfectly; no sidesway. 


DIVISION No. 8 Write for booklet, “Economy in Hauling”’. 


Trailmobile 8 « mi - 














i, tone: ‘tent ond The Trailmobile Company 
aa 501-521 E. Fifth Street Cincinnati, Ohio 





Try This One-Man 
Stump Puller 30 Days ata 
SEND NO MONEY! 


Write for 
Special Agent’s g> 
Proposition! 7/7 














Single! Double! 
Triple Power! 
» it back at my 
@penny. Four easy ways to pay. 





One-Man - sinci 
ngle, Double, 
Stump Puller Triple Power! 


Principle. 8- tee 
Get My Big New Book NOW! 


ho bborn stumps in f inutes at low 
Tells mene mae ps fey minmtced 


“take for slack poh Dese giizatin one man luteh 
a 
One Man Drum Model; in Horse } 
Bot the and Special Auenta’ Ofer. t from nearest distributing {| 
A.5. KIRSTIN, Gen. Mer., A.J. KIRSTIN CO. 
1952 Lud Street, Escanaba, Mich. 





DEATHTO REAVESIMEWTOW'S 


lier, 27 yearssale. Three 
cans gusranteedte 





eure Sb pega money refunded. The 
Ast or 2nd. can often cures. $1.15 san (ies includes 5c War tax) 
at dealers’ or prepaid by parcel post. klet free. 





THE NEWTON REMEDY COMPANY, Toledo, Ohio 





Here’s What Was Told Us 


When the frost is on the pumpkin and 
the fodder’s in the shock, 

Then it’s time to sell the scrubs and start 
a herd of pure-bred stock, 

The scrub cow is a robber; the scrub bull 
is a fake ; 

Scrubs eat up your profits —sell them 
now, and no mistake. 


URE-BRED stock is harder to buy and 
easier to sell than any other kind. 


New corn causes cholera only indirectly, 
by causing indigestion and lessening a .hog’s 
vitality so that it is less able to withstand the 
disease. 


Important live-stock events: National 
Dairy Show, Chicago, Ill., October 6-12, 1919. 
National Swine Show, Des Moines, Ia., Sep- 
tember 29-October 5, 1919. 


Make each milker responsible for a cer- 
tain number of cows, and if he does not suc- 
ceed with them, replace him by a more com- 
petent man. A. S. A., Wisconsin. 


Know what it costs to ship a cow to Bel- 
gium? In April 180 head were sent to Ant- 
werp and the total cost was $125 a head. In 
June 350 head were shipped and the cost was 
$129.75 a head. 


A cheap winter ration for stock? There 
is no such thing. However, there are eco- 
nomical rations. Ask your county agent or 
your agricultural college to figure out one for 
you. Their services are free. 


Excess profits were made by about ten 
per cent of the country wool dealers. Collec- 
tion of the excess profits is proceeding, and 
their distribution to wool growers will begin 
soon. There were about 2,500 dealers in all. 


Bovine headache powders would have a 
big sale if the cows could tell how they feel 
after being shut up over night in a room that 
lacks ventilation. Fresh air costs nothing but 
the trouble of letting it into the stable. 

Illinois. Orin Crooker. 


Want to start with pure-bred sheep, cattle 
or swine? Let us tell you how to get in touch 
with breeders who have purebreds for sale. 
Be sure to tell what breed you are inter- 
ested in; we must know that to help yov. 
Start now with purebreds. 


“Stripping cows between the thumb and 
finger tends to dry them up,” says a young 
man in our neighborhood. “Take hold with 
your hand and milk,” he says. “That is the 
only way todo a good job.” Since I heard him 
say that I have been paying some attention, 
and I believe he is right. EB. L. V. 


Ourlive-stock shipping association ship 
its first load this week. The load consisted of 
seventy-four hogs and one sheep, consigned 
by eighteen different men. One of the ship- 
ers with twenty-one hogs was offered by a 
ocal buyer $60 less than he received, 
Indiana. S. L. 


To rid hogs of worms and parasites our 
ge always fed the hogs pumpkin-seed. 

e have taken the worst looking pigs you 
ever saw and, by keeping them clean, giving 
range and good feed, and several feedings of 
pumpkin-seed as a vermifuge, have seen them 
grow into fine-looking hogs. M. S. P. 


A profit of $21.68 a head on 153 steers 
was realized by Clifford Friar of Tennessee. 
The steers cost $14,535. Feed, labor and in- 
terest on the investment brought the total 
investment to $18,946.43. Receipts, including 
manure, amounted to $22,264.60, leaving a net 
profit of $3,31g.17. Clifford says the steers 
were the best he ever fed. 


A two-pen gate that is easy to make is 
shown in the sketch. The gate slides either 
to right or left, opening or closing one pen at 
a time. C. H. W. 
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Who Will Get This Banner? 
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ARM JOURNAL will arrange to send 

a banner twelve feet long, of the regula- 
tion size, suitably inscribed, to the first 
county ia the United States that is clear of 
all serub bulls. 

This banner can be flown on the coun 
flagpole, or draped over the speaker’s desk 
at any county meeting, or shown at the 
county or state fairs, and at the National 
Dairy Show and International Stock 
Show. It will be something worth while to 
advertise as the first cleah county. 

We know of two good counties that are 
fast getting rid of scrub bulls. A little 
more effort, a little more public opinion, a 
little more explanation that scrub bulls are 
money losers for the whole county, will put 
these counties “over the top.” 

We authorize the county agent of any 
county, or any other live-stock official to 
telegraph our Live-Stock Editor, at our 
expense, as soon as the last serub bull goes 
to the butcher, and we will get busy on 
the Farm Journal banner, have it suitably 
inscribed and send it at once. Above is 
our idea of what we should say, but if the 
winning county wants a little different 
a we will make the inscription to 
suit. The blank spaces on the flag are for 
names of county and state. 


Light Cattle, Heavy Profits 
By EARLE W. GAGE 


Light cattle will put on greater gains than 
heavy cattle for the amount of feed con- 
sumed, and they are a safer investment in 
the feed lot. Light cattle handle their feed 
well, the demand for light stock is very 
active, and the feeder realizes a bigger 
profit from them. Heavy cattle must have 
more feed for 100 pounds gain, and the de- 
mand is less for them when finished. 

A Kansas experiment, where four lots of 
two-year-old steers were fed over a period 
of 110 days at a loss ranging in the four 
lots from $13.86 to $37.76 a head, proves 
it is not profitable now to feed heavy beef. 

Feeding baby beef showed a good profit; 
one lot of calves returned an average profit 
of $18.47 a head and another lot a profit 
of $19.07 a head. - The calves put on _ 
gains for the amount of feed consumed; i it 
took sixty-five per cent more grain, fifty- 
five per cent more linseed-meal and ten 
per cent more roughage to produce 100 
pounds of gain with steers than with calves. 

For each 100 pounds of gain the follow- 
ing feed was consumed by the calves and— 
steers : 
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Calves 2-year-old 


Lbs. Steers 

Lbs. 
Ground corn . . . . 278.08 469.60 
Linseed-meal . . . . 52.77 83.19 
Alfalfa hay .. 117.04 91.56 
Sorghum silage 676.14 810.77 


The feed cost of each animal for the 
f period was $44.89 forthe calves 
and $72. ft for the steers. At the end of the 
feeding period the calves were valued at 
$68.68 more than the original cost, while 
the value of the steers above initial cost 
was $42.72. Thus, the increase value of 
the steers was $25.29 less than the cost of 
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Fairbanks-Morse “Z’’ Engines use Bosch 


High Tension Magnetolgnition. Largest 
Magneto order goes to Bosch. 


Increase your separator’s production capacity by = 
the everlasting dependability of a properly design 
Bosch Magneto Equipt Gas Engine. 


The famous Fairbanks- Morse ‘‘Z” engines are now 
with the Bosch Tension hone oa Fairbanks- 
Engineers decided on Bosch—America’s Supreme Igni 
tion System—only after the most searching and rigorous 
comparative tests. 


They found that Model “‘Z” in all sizes from 1 1-2 to 20 
horse-power developed greater power, was more depend- 
able and lasted 1 without gine <r and repairs, 
when Rip Roaring Bosch Sparks did the ignition work. 


You can well apply the results of that investigation 
to all farm machinery. Your Tractor, Truck, Automobile 





or Gas e will be more efficient plus "Bosch High 
Tigeien eto Ignition. 
BE SATISFIED SPECIFY BOSCH 


AMERICAN BOSCH MAGNETO CORPORATION 
Main Office and Works: a: @. 6. 8 eee . Springfield, Mass. 
Branches: . . . « « New York, Chicago, Detroit, San Francisco 
More than 200 Service Stations in over 200 Cities 
Any Fairbanks-Morse Dealer will tell 


Tt is the ABR ot 


BOSCH: 
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“The Hen That Lays Is the One That Pays 


Learn to pick out the egg-laying type by accurate methods 


best of condition, strong and vigor- 

ous. Her eyes must be bright and 
clear, of a prominent ‘‘shoe-button’”’ 
appearance ; the comb and wattles large 
and red; the bill short to medium in 
size; the distance between the bill and 
eye narrow ; the head of good size. 

The body of a laying hen must be well 
set, with good back capacity (which 
really isegg-bed capacity) ; broad bodies, 
with ribs wide spread, afford plenty of 
room for egg and digestive organs. The 
body should be solid; the birds should 
not be loose jointed, but compactly built. 
The legs should set wide apart. Theen- 
tire type should be neat and of the femi- 
nine order. There must be no physical 
defects nor deformities, although Bar- 
ron says that some of his best layers 
have squirrel tails. 

Heavy layers are up first in the morn- 
ing, jumping from their roosts at the 
break of day, and going back only after 
it has become so dark that they are un- 
able to pick up a bit of grain that might 
be hidden in the scratching litter. 

The heaviest layers are also the heav- 


[Mee hen that lays must be in the 





The type that can be safely chosen for 
profitable egg production 


By MICHAEL K. BOYER 
Poultry Editor 





Her eyes must be bright and clear, of a 
prominent “shoe-button” appearance 


vada 





Judge capacity of hen by distance be- 
tween keel and pelvic bones 


iest eaters and drinkers. Their appetites 
and thirsts never seem to leave them, 
and their activity aids in digesting all 
the food they consume. The heavy layers 
can readily be picked by examining the 
crops while the fowls are on the roost 
at night—a method that has considerable 
merit. 

Good layers are late molters, but a 
late molter with yellow in her ear-lobes 
in October is not a good layer ; the ear- 
lobes should be white. Since the laying 
season ends when molting. has well 
started, no great risk will be taken by 
marketing the early molters when more 
room is needed. 

There is more activity and nervous- 
ness in a good layer than thereis ina 
poor one, and yet they are more easily 
handled. In using trapnests I have 
found my heaviest layers to be my 
tamest birds, and they always seem con- 
tented and happy. They show more 
friendliness, yet they are elusive, but 
entirely unlike the poor layers which are 
shy and scary, and which will yell like 
Indians upon being caught. 





Type of the “ idalined haat <i ‘She eats 
but never pays her board 


Culling the Flock for Profitable Egg Production 


AREFUL culling to weed out the low- 

producing hen is necessary for profit 
with poultry. Nature marks the poor 
layer, so it is easy to pick her out. 

Culling should be done not later than 
November 1, when the marks are most 
evident. Proper fall culling reduces the 
winter feed bill but not egg production. 

Culling old hens: Egg production de- 
creases with age. Plymouth Rocks, 
Rhode Island Reds, Wyandottes and Orp- 
ingtons should not be kept more than 
two years unless trapnesting shows them 
to be good layers. Leghorns, Minorcas 
and Anconas may be kept three years 
(or longer if trapnesting shows they are 
profitable). Asa general rule all hens 
above these ages should be sold. 

Culling pullets: Pullets lay the winter 
eggs. All mature vigorous pullets should 
be kept. Any weak, undersized or de- 
formed pullet should be culled out. 

Culling yearling hens: Thereal problems 
of culling are found with yearling hens. 
Every flock of hens of this age contains 


some unprofitable producers. Every 
hen must be studied to determine her 


By T. S. TOWNSLEY 


value. Nature marks the poor producer, 
and the poultry keeper should read 
Nature’s record. 

The first prominent sign of a poor 
layer is furnished by the molt: Whena 
hen molts she has finished her laying 


_season.. An early molter has a shortened 


season and is a shy egg producer. The 
hens which molt first should be sold. 

Prominent yellow pigment in various 
parts of the body in yellow skinned 
breeds is the next evidence of a poor 
egg record. This is especially evident 
in the shanks, beak and ear-lobes. When 
a hen lays heavily this color very largely 
disappears. A hen with bright yellow 
shanks, beak or ear-lobes is generally a 
poor producer. 

Quality of skin and bones is another 
mark of the production of ahen. A coarse 
bird is a poor layer. The quality of 
bones can be judged by examining the 
keel and pin bones. Birds having coarse 
thick skin and coarse, heavy keel or pin 
bones should be sold. Keep this in mind. 





The depth of a bird’s body will also indi- © 


cate her capacity for producing eggs. 
Heavy egg laying hens must have deep 
bodies. Body depth is measured by the 
distance between the-end of the keel 
and pin bones. A bird showing lack of 
capacity in this region should be sold. 

Egg laying causes the pin bones to 
spread apart. Hens showing these 
bones close together, or with the ends 
hard and unyielding, should be eliminated 
from the flock. 

1. Old hens: Sell all hens that have 
finished two seasons unless trapnesting 
shows them to be profitable. Some 
authorities advise holding Leghorns, 
Minorcas and Anconas until the end of 
the third season. 

2. Pullets: Sell all weak, deformed 
or undeveloped pullets. Keep all ma- 
ture, vigorous pullets. 

3. Yearling hens: Sell or kill all weak, 
sick or overfat birds. 

Sell all early molting birds. 

Sell all birds that lack body depth. 

Sell all a having coarse skin, and 
pin bones cl ose together and unyielding. 
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_. This House Planned a (ht hercIN. 
Especially for Farm Needs | See Page 1!5 of 
8 Bid Rooms, Bath — Free lan look 


Out side ES Room | 








Built by 763 Farmers 


So ar is this Gordon-Van 
Tine Home (Plan No. 1311) that 
it has been built by 763 farmers. 
See page 115 of our Plan Book 
for full description, floor plan, etc. 








Build the Ready-Cut Way : 
— Without Skilled Help 


What You Get 
By th the Gordon-Van Tine ready-cut method you can put up homes, barns and out- ~ the a ee _ heey fend 
buildings without labor, if need be. All difficult cutting and fitting lumber and millwork alone. We 
i done = our factories. The Gordon-Van Tine standardized and ready-cut — furnish hardware, paints, var- 
comes With framing to you ready to nail up. All cut, bundled and plainly mark nishes, tinwork, nails, kitchen 





Lack of carpenter help need not keep you from building. 
can swing a hammer can frame a Gordon-Van Tine ready-cut You 


downspou 
and the men you now have can build « handsome Bara or Outbuilding t& shoct eee ee Shee Ser DEN cellar 


sash, sand pa 


extras. And your satisfaction with 


: steel wool, 
ee swe 2 ome, eth, 
° ing lum 
maa —— — Sremeatens dows, interior finish, etc. 
Plainly printed ou irect from our ca complete prices 
to cover ail s as siecified No No Complete custeciele promptly shi a we ienpsesiels 


Save up to 30 to 50% over bui ing 






all materials—just a 
—and note the Gordon- 















the delivered materials is guaranteed Van Tine savings. 


—by a million dollar concern estab- 
lished over fifty years. 






the ordinary way. Lumber ordinarily 
wasted by cutting on the job is saved 
for you by the ready-cut plan. 


Buy Before Lumber Goes Higher! 


Lumber advanced at only one-third the rate 
of all other staplesduring the war. But present 
high costs of labor in mills and acute shortage 
of timber have already brought an advance 
and will bring much greater advances soon. 
And even at advanced prices lumber is going 
to be mighty hard to get. Yard stocks are 
pee ng en A have orders for 6 for any — and mail it today, 

Our great reserve stocks Prompt Boo oma you money. 


Gordon-Van Tine Co. 


Satisfaction Satisfaction Guaranteed or or Money Back 
6955 Gordon Street, Davenport, lowa 
Established Over Half a Century 


So et Ss es sn Ee Eee Es 8 ES 
i] GORDON-VAN TINE CO., 6955 Gordon St., Davenport, lowa 
Please send me FREE the books checked below: 


Ci gone" (a aatecsion CI EG Piss Book 


I am most interested in. 


enable us to ship you material come 
plete at once, for any building in our 
books — at less than curent market 
prices—if you ACT NOW! 


200 Free Home Plans 


Free par ae ep tte Se 
complete specifications and complete 
seegatngy Meany oar pape 2 Mail coupon 
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Barn No. 437— 
See Page 30 Free Barn Book ‘ 
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“7 Made $5,000 
This Season 

| Selling Candee- 
| — Hatched 
Chicks” 


12,000 to 15,000 baby chicks and expett to sell 
006 more this season. | pay from 47c to 68¢ 
per doz«n for my eggs and get from 20c to 30c each for the 
chicks writes ¥ A. Scattergood, Wilkes Barre, Pa., 















**l have sold 
20,000 to 2h, 


who operates a 4200-egg Candee Incubator. 

You can equal Scattergood’s success if you have a 
Candee. The public prefers Candee-hatched chicks. 
The eggs cannot overheat in the patented Candee 


Incubator because it has an automatic regulator at 
each 300-egg compartment that shuts off the hot 
water when the temperature of the egg chamber rises 
above the correct degree, and as there is also an automatic 
regulator at the heater that compels a constant, uniform 
water temperature. Being sectional in construction, 
sections can be added as your business grows, so that you 
eannot lose on your original investment with 

Write now for Jetaile of Mr. Scattergood’s success and 
tne Big Free Candee Catalog. 


Candee Incubator & Brooder Co. 


Manufacturers of Candee Incubators, Hot W. 
Rrooding Systems and Colony Brooders. 
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i PIE -< 
TEM TELS 
A at el ee 
LAA Hh. 
Py ef, f a gt 
: OP OPE 
“Reo” Closter Metal Shingles, V-Crimp, Corru- 
gated, Standing Seam, Painted or Galvanized Roof- 
ings, Sidings, Wallboard, Paints, ete., direct to you 
at Roc’: Bottom Factory Prices.” Posit 
offer ever made. We Pay Freight. 


Edwards “Reo” Metal Shingles 


cost less ; outlast three ordinary roofs. No paintin 
or repairs. Guaranteed rot, fire, rust, lightning proof. 


Free Roofing Book 
Get our wonderfully 
low prices and free 
samples. We sell direct 
to you—right from fac- 
tory to user. Ask for 
Book No. 1061. 









ively greatest 















LS rene 

LOW PRICED GARAGES 
Lowest prices on Ready-Made 
Fire-Proof Steel Garages. Set 
up any plaee. Send postal for 
Garege Book, showing styles, 
THE EDWARDS MFG. CO., 
1601-1051 Pike St., Cincinnati, 0, 


FREE 
Samples & 
Roofing Book 
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© Foot and up. Costs less than wood. 40 
listeel. For Lawns, Churches and Ceme- 
and Special Prices. 


if © + “s . 
eu 1 27,¢. a rod for 47-in. 

ty & styles Farm, Poultry and Lawn 
fay! 


ae h.. Fences. Low prices Barbed Wire. 


I-)-] FACTORY TO USER DIRECT. 
| Sold on 30 days’ FREE TRIAL. © 
Write for free catalog now. 


MORTON, ILLS. = 


127. . 2 sp 
Cheaper than 
ou 


any other wheels T 


8 Cents 


teries, Write for free 

















EMPIRE tite: Co.0752,Quiney. 1 








try 
eerie ts: 
Fine Breeds Puls. Terkeys. Geose, Ducks, Guiness, 
Bantams, Hares, Pigeons, Dogs, Stock ; 


Eggs, reasonable. Catalog free. PIONEER FARM, Telford, ¥?. 


White Wyandott 200 Egg Strain. MICHAEL K. BOYER, 
es. Bellevue Avenue, Hammonton, N. J. 

Barred Rocks Cocks and Oockerels from Trap-nested stock 
of Quality. Norman Poultry Plant, Chatswerth, lils, 
























| be found in the books. 








| the ‘Iowa hen.’ 
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Mrs. Hen and Her Family Rights 


By A. H. THROCKMORTON, Editor Law Column 


HE editor of the Law Column con- 
tinues to receive a large number 
of ee as to the right of the 
owner of chickens to allow them to run at 
large, and as to his liability for damages 
done by them on the lands of others. 
Strange as it may seem to Our Folks, 
there is not much law on this subject to 
The principal 
reason for this situation is that the 
amounts involved are usually small, and 
cases of this character do not often get 
into the higher courts whose decisions 
are written out in full and published, 
together with the reasons on which they 
are based. ° 
In 1913, however, the Supreme Court of 


| Iowa, in the case of Kimple vs. Schafer, 
| (161 Iowa 659), handed down a careful 


opinion upon the all-important question 
as to whether the Iowa hen should be 
allowed to run at large, without liability 
on the part of her owner for her devour- 
ing his neighbor’s newly sown oats, and 

rtions of this opinion, written by 
Saitiee Deemer, are reproduced here for 
the edification and guidance of Our 
Fols : 

** This mi rg involves the duties of an 
owner of what Milton styles, the ‘tame 
villatic fowl,’ or, in common parlance, 
Plaintiff says that the 
owner must clip her wings or otherwise 
imprison and keep her upon his own 
domain; and that she has no right to 
take even her daily dust bath upon the 
country highway or to stubbornly cross 
the roads in front of a rapidly approach- 
ing vehicle. On te other hand, defend- 
ants say that outside of cities and towns 
chickens are free commoners, and that 
an owner of improved or cultivated land 
must fence against them. The questions 
thus presented are thus really serious in 
character, for the poultry industry is an 


| important one in this state, and it is of 


vital importance to know whether the 
owner must restrain his fowls, or an 
adjoining owner of improved or culti- 
vated land must fence against them. 
‘“Whatever the decision, some hard- 
ship must result ; and it is well perhaps 
that the question is presented at this 
time in order that the law may be settled. 
**It is conceded that, at common law, 
owners of domestic animals were re- 
uired to keep them within their own 
close ; and, if they failed to do so, they 
were liable in trespass; and this rule 
had special application to adjoining land- 
owners, unless there was some agree- 
ment between them, either express or 
implied, to the contrary. It has been 
held, however, at common law, that tres- 


passing chickens could be impounded. 


**This rule of the common law, requir- 
ing an owner to keep and restrain 
domestic animals upon his own premises, 
has been held inapplicable to the habits 
and conditions of the people in many of 
our states, especially western and middle 
western. At averyearly day we adopted 
this rule, and it has been adhered to ever 
since, save as the legislature has made 
provision to the con- 
“Sz. 

*“We should not 
shut our eyes to the 
fact that from the 
very beginning of the 
state, even in its ter- 
ritorial stage, chick- 
ens —e an pee 
ma properly de- 
eae as es com- 
moners. Save for pur- 
og of breeding, it 

as never been the 
custom in rural dis- 
tricts for the owner to 
restrain his chickens. 


They, with turkeys, geese and ducks, 
have been permitted to roam at will, and 
such practise is vital to the life and 
health of such animals. Unless per- 
mitted, the expense of building fences 
to pee their escape would be well- 
nigh ruinous of the industry. It is very 
much easier to fence poultry out than 
it is to fence it in, and until the legisla- 
ture makes it obligatory upon the owner 
to restrain his chickens, turkeys, ducks, 
geese, peacocks and Guinea hens, and 

eep them from running at large, we 
are not disposed to adopt a rule which 
will require him to do so. The customs 
and habits of our people with reference 
to the care of pou ~s are so well estab- 
lished and so thoroughly understood, that 
we think all would be shocked, to say 
the least, by a pronouncement from this 
court that they must fence them in, and 
that in the event that any of them flew 
out and alighted on a neighbor’s field, 
the owner was liable in trespass.’’ 

In this connection, it must be remem- 
bered that cities and other incorporated 
places usually have ordinances forbid- 
ding chickens to run at large, and if, in 
violation of such ordinances, they are 
allowed to trespass upon the lands of a 
neighbor, they may be impounded, and 
if the trespasses are continually repeated, 
after notice to the owner, the fowls 
engaged in the act may be shot. 





Keep the Males from Fighting 


It seems strange how suddenly the 
nature of a male bird can be changed. 
Here we have two full brothers, rearet 
together, apparently happy in each 
other’s company. All of a sudden some- 
thing turns up, a challenge follows, and 
war is declared. 

Fighting in the poultry yard must be 

revented. Birds are not only disfigured 
= fighting, but frequently, especially 
during cold weather, canker results 
from Be wounds. These wounds should. 
be promptly treated—first washed with 
hot water and then anointed with car- 
bolated vaseline. Keptein a dry, com- 
fortable pen or cage alone for a few 
days, the sores will heal quickly and the 
bird will be fit to put back into the pen. 

To permit a — bird to remain 
in the pen with his hens may tempt the 
hens to pick at his sores and make his 
condition worse. Besides, he will be 
mopish and lose appetite, and it will 
take a longer time for him to recover. 

In going in and out of the different 

ards, a careless attendant is likely to 
eave gates open, or the latches on the 
doors may work loose, or some other 
inexcusable piece of negligence may let 
males together and cause a deadly com- 
bat between the two best males on the 
place, resulting.in a severe loss. 

Hens, too, are apt to become quarre)- 
some at times, especially to a newcomer, 
and frequently do damage to each other. 
But they soon forget their grievances. 





The vigorous male is full of fight, ever ready for a scrap 


























News and Views in Poultrydom 


URTEEN White ra ange pullets 
commenced laying when five months and 

twenty days old. They laid all through last 

winter, and in April laid 309 eggs. : 


Canada. James Pummoll. 
A four-legged Barred Rock chick, now 
six weeks old, a little more than a half pound 


in weight, and in perfect health, is a curiosity 
on my place. Kawrence Suspanic. 


Business friendships are delicate affairs. 
Handle them with care. It hardly makes 
matters right when we guarantee that we 
will make good an egg we sell. It is 
better to keep the doubtful eggs at home. It 
creates a sort of coldness when the customer 
finds an egg that is overripe. 


Shriveled wheat, due to rust or to dry 
weather, makes fine chicken feed. The situa- 
tion now does not look as though there would 
be feed troubles this winter. The more laying 
hens the farmer will keep this fall and winter, 
the more will he profit by the top-notch price. 
Nebraska. M. M. Johnson. 
When pi 


picking out for next year’s 
breeding, save only those that appear thrifty 
and full of vigor; cull those that have not 
made good growth the first year, and those 
that have not made a goed record for laying 
the first few months of their service. The 
time to select these pullets is when they have 
reached the age of twelve months. Vincent. 


When hens get lazy (and all the heavy 
breeds and some of the lighter ones sometimes 
get a trifle dull from overeating) try the ex- 
periment of tying strings around ears of corn 
and suspending the ears from wires, or from 
the limbs of the trees which should be planted 
in and around every poultry yard. Then 
watch the activity and prepare, too, for some 
good laughs. 


Forty-seven perfect chicks from fifty-one 
eggs was an incubator hetch that surprised 
my neighbors. I lined my machine with as- 
bestos and placed it in an underground root 
cellar which was well ventilated by an open 
chimney. I placed a tray of wet sand in the 
bottom of the incubator and sprinkled the 
eggs at close of hatching period. 
Wisconsin. Nels J. Norgard. 


For rats to sharpen their teeth on: It is 
not enough to put a cement floor in the 
poultry house for the purpose of keeping rats 
out. If laid even with the lower side of the 
sill the pests can and will gnaw through. If, 
however, the cement is laid on the inside of 
the house, up even with the top of the sill, 
the rats will get discouraged and quit when 
they come to the stone. Their teeth are not 
long enough to dig through the cement. V. 


All things considered from beginning to 
ending, 

Hatching and catching and feeding and 
tending, 

Chasing and killing and scalding and 


picking-—— 

There's a great deal of work about rais- 
ing a chicken. 

Watching the hen while she’s doing the 


hatching, 

Watching her, too, while she’s eating and 
scratching, 

Guarding ’gainst hawks and polecats and 


rats, 

Driving off crows and strange dogs and 
cats, 

Always ready to give something a “‘lick- 


ing 
There’s a great deal of care about raising 
a chicken. Author Unknown. 


a ee Poultry-house 
doors usually let 
ina Jot of cold air 
in winter, because 
they do not fit 
tightly. A lot of 
cold air can be 
kept out by fol- 
lowing the plan 
shown in the cut. 
Shut the door and 
ae it. Then 
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shown. 
strips are quite 
deep it will be 
necessary to bevel 
the outer edge of 
the outer 

dewn strip so the door will open and shut 
readily. You will find that warmth saves feed. 
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comb, 


Pan-a-ce-a is fed. 


eggs are eggs. 











Dr.Hess Instant. Louse 


Killer Kills Lice 


Feed Pan-a-ce-a to all your poultry to make and keep 
them healthy. The dealer refun 
does not do as claimed. Tell the dealer how many 
fowls you have and he will tell you what sized 


After the Moult— 
(Fat COS he" 


Fe EMBEr. going through the moultis like going through 
a long spell of sickness. To force out the old quills and 
grow new feathers saps a hen’s vitality. 


If you expect your hens to be fall producers and winter layers, 
then feed them Poultry Pan-a-ce-a during and after the moult. 


aCe uiind shine 


will start your pullets and moulted hens to laying 


It contains Tonics that put your moulted hens in fine con- 
dition—Tonics that tone up the dormant egg organs—Iron 
that gives a moulted, run-down hen rich,red blood and a red 
It contains internal antiseptics that destroy disease 
germs that may be lurking in the system. No disease where 
It pays to feed Pan-a-ce-a regularly. 

It brings back the singing—it brings back the scratching 

—it brings back the cackle. 
and it’s eggs you want—fall eggs, winter eggs—when 








That’s when you get eggs; 


your money if it 





package to buy. Always buy Pan- 
a-ce-a poctan E to. the i of 
your flock. ' 75c and $1.50 
packages. 25-Ib. pail, $3.00; ' 
100-Ib. drum, $10.00. Except e 
inthefar West and Cana PODER T Wats, O-D-¥ | 
DR, HESS & CLARK “DR. HESS 
‘ keepshogshealthy | 








drives out worms. 
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SAVE $43 





Genuine $100 Oliver Typewriters now $57. 
Brand new, latest model. Direct from fac- 
tery to you. And we ship you an Oliver for 
free trial. No payment down. ‘Keep it or 
return it. If you-want to own it, pay us only 
$3 per month. This is the greatest type- 
writer bargain on earth. You save $43. Write 
today for full particu- 
lars, including our book, 
“The Typewriter on the 
Farm.” Then we will 
send you an Oliver for 
free trial. Write now. 


The Oliver Typewriter Co. 
3027 Oliver Typewriter Building 
Chicago, i, 13.074 








“The Blue Grass Farm Kennels, ¢..2°°: 














WEAR tay 


STEE 


Write Today. 
R. M. RUTHSTEIN,V-Pres, Steel Sole Shoe Co., Dept. A 12, Racine, Wis 





Costs less than leather, 
wear 3to6 times 








WALL PAPE 


ROLLS beg Be cr Aopen 
Per | colorings. 


signs 
C Roll way ose 


will paper Room 1 


Paint when 52e¢ 
2x 14,9 ft. 


Martin Rosenberger, "(MANN aT © 
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50 Eggs 
a Day 


Yes—fifty a day. How? Read 


the letter below. 





~ a 
SASS 


“**More Eggs’ Tonic is a God- 
vend,’’ writes Mrs. Myrtle Ice, of Bos- 
on, Ky. She adds, ‘‘i was only getting 
2 eggs a day and now get 50.’’ 


#ive your hens a few cents’ worth of Reefer’s 

More Eggs” and you will be amazed and d lighted 
with the results. A million dollar bank 
ees if you're not absolutely satisfied, our mo! 

vill be returned on request and the ore Eggs” 
osts you nothing. 

More Eggs” will double this year’s production of 
“<g8, so if you wish to try this great profit-maker, 
write E. J. Reefer, poultry expert, 3517 Reefer 
tidg., Kansas City, Mo., for $1.00 package of 

More Eggs” Tonic. 


Poultry Raisers Everywhere Tell 
Wonderful Results of “‘ More Eggs” 
Makes Hens Moult Fast 


{ would not be without ** More E * if it cost $10 a 
It has hurried the moult for me and al] my hens 


t 
ere now laying their full capacity. 
Sud SOE MARTIN, West Plains, Mo. 
“ More Eggs” Paid the Pastor 

I can’t ex in words how much I have been benefited 
** More 8 hh nave ae my debts, clothed the 
mn in new dresses, that is not all—I paid my 
gastor his dues. I sold 42% dozen last week, set 4 

le dozens left. 
MRS. LENA McBROON, Woodbury, Tenn. 


1200 Eggs from 29 Hens 


She | eve E 8 et + “4 yn fer me. a had 29 
ovens nic was ing five or six egga 
*day. April fst1 had over 1600 1 mover enw the ; 

EDW. KKER, Pontiac, ich: 


160 Hens—1500 Eggs 


I have fed 2 boxes of ‘* More Eggs”’ to my hens and I 
tink they have broken the egg record. I have 160 White 


“eahorns and to exes. HM. PATTON, Waverly, Mo. 
$200 Worth of Eggs from 44 Hens 


i never used “‘More Eggs’’ Tonic until last December; 
used one $1.00 and have sold over $200.06 
of eggs from SeteSeme hens. “*‘More Eggs 


Sterling, Kans., R. No. 2, Box 47. 


aif 


1368 Eggs After 1 Package 
Last fall I bought a box of your “More ** Tonie 
wad would like to have you know the result. Janu- 


ary ist to J ist my hens laid 1868 a 
+ y A. E. WHITE Scranton, Pa. 


Send Coupon 


Every day counts! Send the coupon 
today for a full size kage of ‘* More id 
tonic. Order now start your hens ing 
money for you. You run no risk. A Million- 
Dollar Bank will refund instantly if you are 
not entirely satisfied. Profit by the 
ence of a man who has made a fortune out of 
omy. Act NOS. Just put cen bill in 
‘or thie ban n- 
teed egg sicdtow une profit-maker NOW Today? 


E. J. Reefer, Poultry 
$517 Reefer Bidg., City, Mo. 

lend me one fal-size package of “More Eggs." Send this 

Salddasedis ont maichcwerteneln oon 


sheck or 
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{Note: In order that The Farm Journal’s 
4 4,000,000 readers may have the benefit of the 
information disclosed in the popular manual 
oe chen, Secrets,” the sale of which ran into 


several hundred thousands, it is planned to 
review in these columns each month, the valu- 
able data contained in that work, revising and 
bringing it more up to date.—Poultry Editor.] 


Burnham’s Secret of Breeding 


\ K J HILE all foreign breeds do not take 

kindly to our changeable climate, 
it is possible to build up a rugged race 
out of almost any variety. reeds are 
often condemned for lack of hardiness 
when the fault really lies at the door of 
the breeder who has used injudicious 
methods. The more remote the actual 
relationship is, the better; for the off- 
spring from birds bred too closely in this 
respect hardly ever prove so satisfactory 
as those secured from stock in which the 
sexes are not closely related. 

There will be more uniformity of 
chicks if a reliable two-year cock is 
mated with yearling hens or fully ma- 
tured pullets. Two-year-old fowls of 
both sexes will produce very good young- 
lings. The cock bird should be selected 
with a view to reproducing his superior 
form and stamina. He should possess 
these indicated qualities in full vigor. 
By breeding the cock bird on the progeny 
thus secured, the better qualities of the 
strain will be retained. 

In selecting hens, pick out the good 
layers that have generous size, stout 
constitution and good form. 

The first. few litters of pullets’ eggs 
are unreliable. Probably the best fer- 
tility is from two-year-old hens bred to 
a one-year-old cock. There should be a 
year’s difference jn the ages of the male 
and the females. 


Burnham supeees the practise of al-- 


lowing two cocks in the same pen at the 
same time. The at may attentionsof two 
males to the females, even if the cocks 
do not quarrel with each other, not only 
annoy the females but absolutely injure 
them. Besides, half the time this pre- 
vents the proper fertilization of the eggs. 

Generally, one male with eight or ten 
hens is the best mating; but if males 
are alternated in the pens, as many as 
fourteen hens can be served. 

The weights as given by the American 
Standard of Perfection are exhibition 
weights, and are about a pound heavier 
than those advisable for breeding pur- 
poses. Never select a heavy male—one 
that is equal to or beyond the standard 
weight. Males that are too greedy, or 
those that are so gallant that they will 
not eat until the hens have helped them- 
selves, are also of little value as breed- 
ers, for they will overeat in the former 
case and not eat enough in the latter. 

After the breeding season, some poul- 
trymen allow the different breeds to run 
together on 4 common range, and then 
remate when the hatching season again 
comes around. This is a serious mistake 
and spoils the guarantee of absolute 
purity. Burnham said that when a fowl or 
animal of any fixed breed has once been 
pregnant to another of adifferent variety 
and color, that fowl or animal is forever 
afterward crossed, and the original 
purity of the blood is lost. If any con- 
siderable number of eggs is fertilized at 
a time, say with the first cock, whose 
chickens from the white hen come regu- 
larly white, prior to the change of males, 
how does it occur that the spotted or 

[Continued on page 55] 


| GET MORE EGGS; SAVE FEED 


Eggs are certain to be higher priced this 
winter than ever. Those who know how and 
what to feed to get the most eggs all fall, 
winter and spring, will reap big profits. .Im- 
proper feeding methods will result in fewer 
eggs, wasted feed—loss and disappointment. 
Prof. T. E. Quisenberry, Director-in-Chief 
of the great American Egg Laying Contest, 
and officially recognized as one of the world’s 
greatest poultry authorities, has just com- 
pleted a 16-page bulletin on 


“How to Get More Eggs and Save Feed” 


He will mail this bulletin to readers of The 
Farm Journal who will write him without 
delay. Send no money. Over a thousand 
hens tinder Quisenberry’s direction laid from 
200 to 304 eggs each per year. He just fin- 
ished making a profit of $6.15 per hen in nine 
months on commercial eggs from one large 
flock. Write him today for the free bulletin 
addressing care of 


AMERICAN POULTRY SCHOOL 
Box 281, Kansas City, Missouri 





How to Breed 
Live Stock 








Write . Just mail * peste R 
TIONAL SCHOOL OF ANIMAL BREEDING 
Pleasant Hill, Ohic 





Raise Chester Whites 
Like This 











GENTS: $8 a Day 


ie 








AMERICAN PRODUCTS CO., 1786 American Bldg., Cincinnati, Ohie 


EGG-O-LATUM citi 


It costs only one cent per dozen eggs to use 
Egg-o-latum. There is no other expense. Egge 
are kept in carton or box in cellar. Eggs may 
be boiled, poached or used in any other way, 
just like fresh eggs. Simply rubbed on the 
eggs—a dozenper minute. A 50c jar is sufficient 
for 50 dozen eggs. At Drug, Seed and Poultry 
Supply Stores or postpaid. 


GEO. H. LEE CO., Dept. 465, OMAHA, NEB. 


POULTRY AND PIGEONS FOR PROFIT 
Foy’s big book tells all it. Contains 

try siormatinns poultry houses, redo for 
eges, ete. Written by a man who knows. 
Sent for 5 cents. Low prices fowls and eggs. 
j FRANK FOY,. Box 3%, CLINTON, IOWA 
Exterminate your rats and 

FERRETS FOR SALE save your grams. Price list 
free. Catalogue l0c. C. H. Keefer & Co., Greenwich, O. 

S.C. WHITE 
Bred to Lay %.°;' " ce Lacon. hc mens 9 
























XFORD DOWN RAMS. Bred trom my $800 imported 
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Hares from a Distance 


T quite f ently happens that rab- 
[is cand adistines are neglected by 
railroad employees while en route. When 
the distance is so great that it requires 
several days to make the journey, this is 
likely to be a serious affair. To counter- 
act any poor treatment the animals may 
have received, it is best to limit the sup- 
ply of feed and water for the first few 
days after arrival ; otherwise an animal 
may overeat or drink too much and bring 
on a bad case of bowel trouble, or prob- 
ably fever or a bad condition of the 
stomach. Such results would have a bad 
effect, especially if the hare is a doe and 
with young. hen buying from a dis- 
tance inquiry should be made of the ship- 
per regarding the kind of food to which 
the stock has been accustomed, so that 
a radical change may be avoided. 





Poultry Secrets 


[Continued from page 54) 


black chickens make their appearance 
from this same hen’s eggs, laid within a 
week after the exchange of cocks? 
Surely, no one will maintain that this 
white hen’s eggs are fecundated twice 


. —or first by one cock and then by the 


other. 

Burnham believed that but very few 
yolks are fertilized at a time ; and these 
only after they pass out of the egg-sack 
into the oviduct, ‘half or two-thirds 
grown in bulk, and prior to the gather- 
ing of the albumen around each yolk, 
which is found in or near the center of 
the lower tube, on its way downward to 
the vent. If we remove the male bird 
altogether from the hens, after the third 
or fourth yolk is thus fertilized (and 
keep him away from them), any eggs 
laid subsequently to that third or fourth 
one during the cock’s absence, will not 

roduce chickens if set under the hen. 

eturn the cock to the hens, and the 
first two or three eggs that are laid im- 
mediately thereafter will not hatch. 
This shows that it is the nearly perfect 
yolk that receives the impregnation ; 
and that this occurs before the ‘‘white’’ 
or albumen forms around it, in the center 
of the oviduct. 

The most successful result in uniform- 
ity of production is realized in breeding 
from one strain or line of ancestry direct. 
Burnham says that if a prime, vigorous 
cock is selected (one possessing all or a 
majority of the fine qualities we seek to 
perpetuate) and this male is bred to a 
few hens of the same type and the best 
of their kind, he will give us in the first 
progeny uniformly good chickens. The 
pullcts among this product, if bred back 
to the old cock, will also give us a ma- 
jority of good chickens. The hens only, 
for a couple of years, should be bred to 
the original , or a cock in the third 
remove from him. 

If more hens are wanted, fresh female 
blood should then be introduced ; one or 
two of_the best cocks from this last 
union may be bred back with the second 
hens (at two years old) to advantage. 
This plan avoids in-and-in breeding. 


La Le eter 
“No wonder Miss Leghorn’ old 
maid. She’s such a poor el 
she can’t even lay a table” _ 











It’s Carbide Gas that 
Lights the Panama Canal 


RECIOUS millions of shipping pass 
through the Panama Canal. Every 
possible safeguard protects it. And 
the light that makes passage risk-free is 
Carbide Gas—simple, dependable, brilliant. 


These same wonderful qualities have 
made Carbide Gas the lighting standard 
for over a quarter of a million country 
homes. They make their own gas from 
Union Carbide and water—use it to light 
their houses and barns, to cook their meals. 


The story of Union Carbide reads like 


magic—the white magic of the brightest 
and softest light known. 


We will gladly send you an interest- 
ing new booklet if you will say the word. 


UNION CARBIDE SALES COMPANY 
30 East 42nd Street New York 
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THE FARM JOURNAL 


Auto Questions Asked and Answered 








An auto trailer makes the car a real pack horse 


car to smoke a great deal ; that is, 

smoke pouring from the exhaust- 
pipe ? E. S. B.. 
Too much pm is the usual cause of 
smoke from the exhaust, but sometimes too 
much oil (or low-grade oil) causes the trouble. 


Self starter: I am going to buy a self 
starter for my car. at kind would 
you buy? H. P. 
There were all sorts of starters on the 
market a few years ago—compressed air, 
coiled springs, compressed gas, etc.; but an 
electric starter is what I would suggest. 


Car leaks grease: My car leaks grease 
from the differential. Is there any ag 
vention ? W.N. R. 

I can not say certainly what causes the leak 
without examining the car, but very probably 
one of the parts is worn or bent. A new part 
would cure this. Have you asked your local 
repair man to go over this ? 


Removing carbon: Advise me how to 
clean the carbon from my machine. I 
have used about a tablespoonful of kero- 
gene in the pet cocks about once a week 
with little result. B. C. J. 


Better take your car to a garage and have 
the carbon burned out with oxygen gas; this 
is a very short job and not expensive. Then 
keep the carbon out by using kerosene, as 
you mention. 


Pounding: What is wrong with my car? 
It runs very smoothly when not working 
hard, but when it starts up a grade 
there is a pounding. J. J. B. 

I suggest that you have connecting rod and 
crank-shaft bearings. adjusted, and ignition 
time reset. Your trouble is either one of 
these two. If piston pins are loose the pound 
will be continuous; if pistons are worn the 
noise will be greatest when running on high 
speed on level road. 


Carbureter troubie: I have a 1916 car. It 
is all in first-class condition, except the 
carbureter. I can not obtain the proper 
adjustment. D.N. G. 


If your carbureter is the age of your car, it 
is most likely pretty badly worn. Better get 
a@ new carbureter, or send the one you have 
to the manufacturer to be rebuilt. If the car- 
bureter is new, check up the float level, which 
should be one-eighth inch below =— of jet, 
and then regulate with needle valve. 


Hard to crank: My auto is hard to crank. 
What can I do to get around this diffi- 
culty. R. 
You can make the car a whole lot easier to 
crank by putting in dry ries ; any service 
station will do it. Then replace your spark 
plugs with special priming plugs and carry a 
irt can o _ ine (in cold weather make 
a half-and-half mixture of gasoline and ether 
for this can). Put about a half-teaspoonful 
or less of this in each cylinder; pull up the 
crank (do not spin it) and you will get a 
sure start. 
Jerky car: What is the reason my auto 
jerks when running slow in high? The 
car has been run 5,000 miles. Just had 
the valves ground and cleaned. The 
car has lots of pep. W. L. B. 
Poor compression or ibly a bad pat 
plug is your trouble. Very likely one of the 
valve tappets was set a little too snugly, then, 
when the motor got warm, the rod expanded 


and kept the valve from closing tightly. By 
this time the valve is coohatiae tise out and 


Te much gasoline: What causes a 


must be replaced. This very thing happened 
to my car last week. 


Gears locked: I started my car up in 
low gear and tried to go to second, but 
couldn’t. It went into high all right 
but it will not come out again. The 
gear shifter is all right; the trouble 
must be in the gears somewhere. Will 
you tell me what to do? L. N. C. 


I would advise you to take the transmission 
apart and wash clean with gasoline; you will 
probably see that gears and bushings are 
worn. This causes transmission to lock in 
high gear. There is no remedy except to re- 
place with new parts or to rebuild worn ones. 


Engine won’t pull: We have a six-cylinder 
machine that has been driven about 
4,000 miles. We have had the carbon 
removed and the valves ground. When 
going up an ordinary grade where it 
should pick up, the engine dies down 
and almost stops. If you try to acceler- 
ate when pulling a heavy load, it jerks 
and jumps along, and we frequently 
have to change to a lower gear where it 
should not be necessary. What would 
you suggest ? D. L. Z. 

It is possible that your car has too rich a 
mixture; the air intake may be clogged, or 
the carbureter not_adjusted properly. On 
the other hand, the gasoline line may be 
choked or dented. Worn cylinders or pistons, 
giving weak compression in two or more 
cylinders, will make a car act in the way 
yours does. Before you do anything else, 
examine the spark plugs and ignition ; I think 
_— find your trouble there. Recently I 
eard from a man who had just that trouble; 
and it turned out to be nothing but short- 
circuited spark plugs. 





Harvested Potatoes 
with an Auto 


has Eastern Pennsylvania lives a young 
married couple who have demonstrated 
a new use for autos. They were dig- 
ging the potatoes by hand power, but the 
woman found that this was too tiresome 
and slow, so she suggested hitching 
their auto to a plow to dig them. It 
was no sooner said than done ; the good 
wife guided the ‘‘ tractor’’ on low gear 
along the furrows, and her husband 
steadied the plow. Ina little while the 
job was finished, potatoes picked up and 
carried home in the auto. -Thus the auto 
served as a pleasure vehicle, tractor 
and truck. Mrs. B. B. Jayne. 


Tractor Was “All Around 
Horse” 


ik the fall of 1918 my folks bought a 
15-30 tractor and put it to work, for 
work is what it did. It did all our plow- 
ing, both on the home place and on one 
we rented. We plowed enough with it 
for others almost to pay for it. Durin 
the winter we shelled corn, sawed, ha 
it on the grinder and all other belt 
work. When we moved we used it part 
of the time. 

We farmed only 160 acres at first; 
now we farm almost 300 acres with the 
same number of horses (six) and_ the 





tractor. All the horses do is help hay, 
cultivate and light horse jobs. The trac- 
tor is an all around horse. For diskin, 
with a tandem disk and for plowing it 
can’t be beat. F. M. Oaks, Iowa. 





How To Make Tractors Pay 


on Small Farms 
By CHAS. H. SMITH, Michigan 


HERE are thousands of farms run- 

ning in size from sixty to 160 acres. 
It is interesting to know what some of 
the owners think about tractors. One 
thing seems certain—the greater the 
acreage owned the more favorable the 
tractor appears to the owner. 

Most owners of farms of sixty acres 
or more think that a tractor would be of 
much service to them, but they realize 
that it would not entirely supplant their 
horses. Therefore, they say that if they 
purchased a tractor they would be in- 
creasing capital invested—which they 
think is already very great—without 


materially increasing their revenue. It - 


would be, in most cases, simply a means 
of enabling them to do their work more 
easily and quickly. 

If you should suggest to them that 
they could increase their vearnings by 
working more land, most of them would 
tell you either that they can net get any 
land near their farms or else that they do 
not care to increase their acreage. et 
because of the advantages which a trac- 
tor offers—of doing work quickly and 
easily—some would like to have the 
services of a tractor. 

One solution of this problem is that 
four or five farmers owning medium- 
sized adjoining farms club together and 
So one tractor to be used jointl 

y all, the horses furnisning the auxil- 
iary power. By doing this the cost 
would be greatly reduced, because each 
user would pay according to the number 
of acres farmed. For instance, if one 
man farmed sixty acres, another one 
forty acres, a third eighty aeres and a 
fourth 160 acres—a total of 340 acres— 
then the first user would pay three- 
seventeenths of the price of the tractor, 
the second two-seventeenths, the third 
farmer four-seventeenths and the fourth 
farmer eight-seventeenths. Only the 
actual number of acres worked should 
be counted in making this a basis of cost. 

An objection raised is that all might 
want to use the tractor at the same 
time. It is certain that a tractor can 
work only at one place at a time, but it 
works rapidly enough that the work to 
be done on any one medium-sized farm 
can be done in a very short time, and 
then the tractor is ready te go to work 
on the next farm. Also, because of the 
small acreage of the farms, no great 
inconvenience because of delay in wait- 
ing for the tractor is likely te occur on 
account of conflict.in the time of using. 
Furthermore, the idea is to use the 
tractor only for the heavier. werk. 

Another advantage of this plan is this: 
In ~~ group of men there is usually 
one who seems to have a natural ability 
along mechanical lines. If arrange- 
ments are made for such a man to 
handle the tractor on all the farms, 
greater service can be had from it; at 
the same time it will be better cared for 
and. better maintained. 

This plan of having a community trac- 
tor is well worth trying. Here is a 
chance to put into effect that magic 
word—cooperation. Why not talk it 
over with your neighbors, decide upon 
the number of farms one ‘tractor can 
serve and purchase one ? 


Our TROUBLE MAN—a trained expert—will he 
glad to answer any questions relating to auto- 
mobiles, gas engines or farm tractors. If 
a quick answer by mail is wanted, enclose a 


envelope. Address, Wie" i 


stamped addressed 
Walton, care of The Farm Journal, 


RS. are 
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Champion AS 14 
Price $1.00 


OCTOBER, 1919 


Fairbanks -Morse Z° Engines 


AIRBANKS-MORSE famous ‘‘Z” kerosene en- 
gines for the farm are now equipped with Champion 
Dependable Spark Plugs. — 


These sturdy, economical engines are making work 
easier for more than 250,000 farmers. Ranging in size 
from 114 horsepower to 15 horsepower, they are adapted 
to countless power jobs. They run cream separators, 
milking machines and washers. They operate electric 
light plants and water systems. There is hardly a 
power need that is not met fully and capably by one 
of the reliable Fairbanks-Morse *‘Z” kerosene engines, 


Fairbanks-Morse ‘‘Z” engines hold an enviable 
reputation for performance, economy and quality. The 
choice of Champion Dependable Spark Plugs as stand- 
ard equipment for this line of engines, means still 
another important step in insuring their satisfactory 
operation under all conditions. 


Champion Dependable Spark Plugs have proved 
their worth in all weather and in all climates on every 
type of internal combustion engine. Their pore by 

irbanks-Morse is but one more proof of the high es- 
teem in which they are held. 


Champion Spark Plug Company; Toledo, Ohio; U. S. A. 


Champion Spark Plug Company, of Canada, Ltd., Windsor, Ontario 
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THE FARM JOURNAL 


Timely Garden Tips for October 


It pays to fall plow the garden 


crocus, narcissus and hyacinth 
bulbs. Do it now! 


Heads of cabbage which burst open can 
be used for making kraut. 


Use manure, from fifteen to twenty 
loads to the acre, where cabbages, beets, 
onions and potatoes are to be grown next 
year. 


Lilacs and snowballs should be let alone 
during the winter, being neither trim- 
med nor covered with straw and manure. 
Hydrangeas and tender roses will need 
protection. 


Tulip bulbs that are expected to furnish 
plants to brighten the lawn in the ay 
spring must be planted in the late fall 
after heavy frosts or light freezes have 
checked vegetation. 


() eres is the month to plant tulip, 


Bugs look upon grass and weeds you 
leave growing as a shelter put up for 
their special benefit. Puta stop to their 
fun by mowing the stuff slick and clean ; 
and do it before they go to roost. 


Gather and burn all refuse from cucum- 
ber, squash and melon plants this fall. 
Striped cucumber-beetles live over 
winter under such rubbish and emerge 
early in the spring ready to attack 
cucumber, melon and squash plants. 


Dig up canna roots as soon as the plants 
are killed. Cut the tops away and store 
the clumps whole; do not break them up 
until ready to set out again next spring. 
Leave plenty of soil on the clumps. 
Store in a moderately cool place where 
the roots will not freeze. The house 
cellar is generally suitable. There is 
little danger of heat injuring them un- 
less they are too moist. 


Make a compost heap near or in your 
garden by piling a layer of soil on top 
of a layer of manure; then a layer of 
leaves or any organic matter; another 
layer of soil and some mofe organic 
matter, such as straw, stable manure, 
leaves, grass clippings, plant and meat 
wastes, ground bones, tree and shrub- 
bery clippings, all piled and mixed and 
allowed to decom during winter. 
This heap should turned over twice 
during the winter months and applied 
to the garden in the early spring. m- 
post is one of the best lawn fertilizers, 
and helps vegetable growth when scat- 


tered over the ground around young 
plants. 
— or 
Force Asparagus for Winter 


Ca. fresh asparagus tips can be 
obtained in a continuous supply this 
winter by forcing. 

Lifting the crowns from the field and 
placing them in cellars is the common 
method of pate + Plow up the crowns 
late in the fall when the soil is moist, so 
as to have as much soil as possible ad- 
here to them. Leave them exposed in 
the field until frozen, then cover with 
litter or remove to a shed in order to 
prevent alternate freezing and thawing 
which is harmful. Store the crowns in 
a cool cellar or pit and bed as needed to 
supply a succession of shoots. 

en ready for forcing, bring the 
crowns to the cellar and bed on two or 
three inches of loose soil on the floor. 
Place the clumps close together, fill the 
spaces between clumps with loose soil, 
and cover the crowns to the depth of 
pes «Bre it moist all the ti an 
eep it moist me, but 

never allow it to become drenched. For 
white shoots the light should be excluded. 

For the first ten days after the crowns 


are placed, the temperature should be 
kept rather low, 45° to 50° F. After 
this period a temperature of 55° to 60° F. 
is satisfactory, although a higher tem- 
perature will not be injurious. 

In about six weeks after bedding, the 
cutting can begin and will continue until 
the crowns are exhausted. As soonas the 
crowns become exhausted they should be 
removed and a new supply put in. 





To Keep Celery in Winter 
By ORIN CROOKER, Illinois 


C=. may be kept in the cellar 
for a long period without wilting if 
the following method is used : 

Prepare a number of trays about 18 x 
80 inches and three inches deep. Nail 
an eighteen-inch upright at each corner 
and fasten these oT at the to 
with wooden strips. Fill the trays wi 
re otter earth from the garden. 

In digging the celery leave a generous 
number of roots on each plant, together 
with the earth that naturally clings to 
them. Wrap each plant in a sheet of 
newspaper, leaving about two inches of 
the stalk exposed. Tie a string about 
the middle to keep the paper from 
unrolling. 

When plants have been prepared in 
this manner place them in the trays, 
setting them fairly close together. 
Have the roots well covered with earth; 
firm the earth about them. When a 
tray has been filled saturate the earth 
by pouring water in from the sides. 

eep the paper oe dry and do 
not sprinkle the tops. little water 
must then be added every three or four 
days. The trays should be kept in a 
cool t of the cellar. 

Celery cared for in this fashion will 
not wilt or grow tough. It will preserve 
its crispness to the last; if need be it 
can be bleached in this manner. The 
exposed leaves will begin to dry up after 
a couple of months, but the stalks will 
remain tender until used. 





Plant Spring Onions Now 


Me gardeners in the neighbor- 
hood of large towns and cities annu- 
ally use large quantities of onions known 
as potato onions and set onions in order 
to produce the green bunch onions which 
are found in the markets early in the 
spring. The potato onion is one that 
ropagates itself by ere parts, 
y the division of the bulb. 

Large bulbs are planted in the spring 
or in the autumn, and the product is a 
large number of small bulblets. These 
are planted the succeeding autumn to 
produce bunch onions for the next spring 
market. 

The common practise is to select an 
area of well-enriched and well-drained 
sandy loam and, about October 15 in the 
latitude of New York but earlier farther 
north, to set the small potato onions in 
rows fifteen inches apart and two or 
three inches apart in the row. 

As soon as the ground is frozen the 
planted area is mulched with strawy 
manure, which is allowed to remain un- 
til the succeeding spring. The onions 
will not be injured by remaining frozen 
during the winter, but the mulch should 
be thick enough to prevent alternate 
freezings and thawings. 

With the approach of spring, top 
ee will begin and the mulch should 

removed, after which the onions will 
soon attain marketable size, for salable 
condition is determined more by the size 
of the tops than by the size of the bulbs. 

L. C. Corbett. 


‘slow except on smooth road. 























A picker for topmost branches 


Orchard and Small Fruits 


OUSE all orchard machinery before 
cold weather—sprayers, cultivators 
and the like. 


When picking grapes, handle them by 
the stem and avoid injuring the bloom 
on the berries. The bloom adds to their 
looks and selling qualities. 


Cut out old canes of raspberry and 
blackberry bushes. The cuttings should 
be burned promptly in order to destroy 
insect and fungous pests which may be 
on them. 


How about spraying? Did it pay you 
the past season? We would like to hear 
from you, if you have figured out in 
dollars and cents just how much spray- 
ing saved you. 


Use a picking device something like 
the one shown above for getting the 
fruits on the topmost branches that can 
not be reached in any other way. The 
fruits on the ends of branches are always 
of extra quality, and it takes but a few 
of them to pay for the extra trouble. 


Currants and gooseberries may be 
pruned as soon as the leaves fall ; or the 
work may be left until early spring. Cut 
back one-third of this year’s growth, 
and thin out surplus, diseased or un- 
thrifty shoots. Old bushes may have 
two-thirds of the present year’s growth 
removed. 


Apples in cold storage will keep equally 
well in barrels and in open containers. 


To store apples in a container in which | 


you are going to market them saves ad- 
ditional labor when sorting for market. 
Cold storage houses should be so con- 
structed and equipped as to maintain a 
practically uniform temperature of from 
31° to 32° F. for the successful storage 
of apples. There should be. sufficient 
spaces to permit a free-air circulation 
and to render each lot readily accessible 
to inspection and withdrawal. Con- 
— should be clean and strongly 
uilt. 


Rules for picking apples: 1. Pick lower 
limbs first. 2. See ‘that the ladder is 
— into the tree gently so as not to 

nock off or bruise the fruit. 38. Han 
the basket so as to be able to pick wi 
both hands. 4. Lay the gn in; not 
droporthrow them. 5. Pick nospecked 
apples. 6. Pick no small, green ones. 
7. Do not take much time picking a few 
little apples out of reach. 8. In empty- 
ing, pour gently, as you would eggs. 9. 
Do not set one basket or crate on an- 
other so that the apples below will be 
bruised. 10. Lift and set down gently 
all filled crates. 11. Use spring wagon 
in hauling, avoid rough ground, and go 
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Bed-lime or Breakfast-lim 


Let an International Onepipe Heater provide the comfort 
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of healthful heat every hour of the day or night. : 
When as a boy or girl you dressed or undressed by the One Year To Pay . 

kitchen or parlor stove ; when you raced over icy floors and a Ae aiea a 

—— ehilly halls to hug the living-room stove—what an International One- 

would you have given to have furnace heat in every room pipe Menser Sai 
th of the house ? for 4 on cur laeral | 
1 ms yee es with the perp ae Z a a: Whe hot eg areeeage "i 
bb tend sever s? y drag coa. out es : 

And who enjoys putting up taking down stoves and Write Today! 

stove pipe ? 


The day when father objected to a furnace because it 
heated the cellar, is over. The International i 

Heater keeps the cellar cool asever. And to install it does 
not require ““cutting up the house.”’ One hole in one floor 
to take one register, and a few hours’ work in the cellar— 





that’s all! 
; k Then it costs no more for fuel to run an International Onepipe than for 
{ several stoves. It burns any kind of fuel, and a big feed makes 


it handy for big chunks of wood. (We also-make a special Onepipe 
for wood only. ‘Send for special catalog if that is your only fuel.) 


Write today for our catalog. See the testimony of a few of those 
who are now enjoying the comfort, convenience and healthfulness of 
an International Onepipe Heater. 


With our catalog we send a chart and question blank. When you 
return this, it will enable us to advise you fully as to what heater to 
buy, its size, etc., and also enable us to guarantee our recommendation. 

Where we recommend the International ipe Heater, our advice 
carries with it a 60 days’ trial privilege and a 5 year guarantee. 

This catalog is Free, so write today. 


INTERNATIONAL HEATER GCOMPAny 
8-28 Garfield Street, Utica, N. Y. 
8 convenient distributing points to insure prompt delivery : 
New York | Utica, N. Y. Chicago 
St. Paul, Minn. Kansas City, Mo. Baltimore, Md. 
Salt Lake City Nashua, N. H. 


INTERNATIONAL 


ONnEPIPE HEATER 
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Safe to Friend 
Dangerous to Enemy 


Like the well-trained watch dog, the Iver. 
is safein your home. Never any 
ear of accid ent — the automatic safety feae 
ture climinates that. 
But at the moment it is needed for proe 
tection, — Iver Johnson is elert, ready to 
dinstantly and accurately. 


IVER JOHNSON 
sur REVOLVERS 


Just one way todischarge an Iver Johnson 
—the trigger must be pulled al/the way back. 

Drop it,kick it,thump it, throw it against 
the wall —itcan’ t go off accidentally. And 
itssafety isautomatic — nothing to remem- 
ber to do tomakeitsafe. That’s why women 
arenot timid about having an Iver Johnson 
in the h ome. 

Choice of three grips: Regular, Perfect 
Rubber, Western Walnut. 

Iver Johnson shotguns, too, are perfectly 
balanced, accurate, dependable, and con- 
scientiously made throughout. 


THREE BOOKLETS FREE 
“A” — Firearms; ‘‘B”— Bicycles; ““C”— 
Motorcycles. Yours free for the asking. 


If your dealer cannot supply the Iver Johnson, 
eend us his name and address. We will sup- 
ply you through him. 


Iver Johnson's Arms & Cyclg Works 
163 River Street, Fitchburg, Mass. 


09 Chambers Si., New York 


717 Market Street 
Seo Frencisce 










Iver Johnson Revolvers 
are safe, You can 
**Hammer the Hammer”’ 
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g Expert Farm Shop Work 








Home Shop Bench-Vise from Bar of Iron 


NY handy mechanic 
can make for him- 
self a very durable 

bench-vise from a piece 
of iron three-eighths of 
an inch thick and two 
inches wide, and a com- 
mon five-eighth-inch bolt. 
The sketch shows how to 
make the vise. 

The body of the vise is 
formed up into the shape 
shown from one long 


piece of iron. This is done at the forge. Ahole is 
drilled and tapped through the double part, A, and 
he moving 
jaw consists of a simple block of iron of the same 
The vise is 
*secured at the end of the bench by heavy screws, 
or screw-bolts. No shop is complete without a 
vise. If not handy with tools, the best plan for 
you is to buy a small one instead of trying to make 


a bolt is used for the jaw screw. 


width and thickness as the body. 





one yourself. A vise\is necessary in ——s 
other things for the shop and for use around the farm. Like a forge, itis one of the 
first shop fixtures. A thousand and one things can be made if you have the tools. W. 


Grindstone Stand from Wheel Rim 





Here is a grindstone stand made of a 
wagon wheel felly by taking the two 
arts of the rim of a fair-sized wheel. 
here are two cross-ties on each end. 
Bolt the wheel bearings and case fast to 
blocks. A section of an old auto tire 
casing is also provided for a trough to 
supply water for the stone. The trough 
has a leather strap riveted fast to each 
end; these hook on nails in the cross- 
ties. ged the trough after using the 
stone. This stand is so simple any one 
can hang his own grindstone. It may be 
difficult to find a felly composed of only 
two sections. ie A. Black. 


Save Parts of Old Machinery 


Farm machines, when discarded, have 
many braces, gear-wheels, bolts and 
nuts that can be used again for other 
purposes. If the old machines have been 
replaced by others of the same make, 
some of the parts may do for repairs. 
When the machine is discarded, in- 
stead of hauling it to the grove to rust 
away, take it apart and place the usable 
pieces in a cabinet in the workshop. 
During a rush season, a sprocket or 
brace may break on the binder, mower 
or what-not, thus laying up the machine 
until.a trip to town and return can be 
made. If the parts from old machines 
have been saved the broken part can often 
be found in the workshop and the delay 
cut from a few hours to a few minutes. 
The bolts and nuts can always be used 
in binding or repairing small machines, 
racks and other farm equipment. No 
one purchase is more common by the 
farmer than bolts and nuts. This could 
be greatly reduced by saving the bolts 
and nuts that are rusting away on old 
machinery. This is the day of efficiency 
and economy ; throw nothing away that 
can be used. A. W. Turner, Iowa. 





Saw Filing Vise—» cuas. . witey 









“I— BOLTS 


This simple holder for 
filing saws is worth mak- 
ing and adding to the 
farm-shop equipment. 
No dimensions are given, 
nor instructions, for the 
size depends on the saws 
‘one wants it to hold. The 
pep “ ng bone < 
M s and ends of lumber. 
a The sketch shows how it 
is built. Long bolts 
through the legs, which 
are made of eight, ten 
or twelve-inch material. 
These bolts have but- 
terfly nuts on them to 
io the clamp and 
hold the sawin place. The 
vise can be fastened to 
the floor, if uprights are 





made long en or to 
the top of the work bench. 
Place it where the light 
is good; saw filing re- 
quires good light. 
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Line Fences 
and Other Legal Questions 


By A. H. THROCKMORTON 


IGHT of One Joint Owner To’ Sell 
Property : Where property is deeded 
to husband and wife jointly, can the hus- 
band sell it and give a good deed to it 
without his wife’s consent ? 
West Virginia. A Subscriber. 
No. The most that the husband can sell and 
convey is his own interest in the property, 
and the wife’s interest-can not be conveyed 
except by a deed signed by her. 
Discharging Sewage on Another’s Prop- 
erty: A’s lot in town is so situated that 
the sewage from his house will not drain 
into the public sewer, and he has laid 
tile by means of which his sew is 
drained off from his pro and dis- 
charged on that of a tation, Has the 
neighbor any redress ? 
ennsylvania. W. C. 
Yes. The discharge of sewage or other of- 
fensive matter upon the property of another 
constitutes a nuisance, and the injured party 
is entitled to recover d 3 and also to ob- 
tain an injunction against the continuance of 
the nuisance. 


Taxation of Stock in Foreign Corpora- 
tions: Should a man who owns stock 
in The Republic Iron and Steel Company 
and The Illinois Central Railroad Com- 
pany report such property for the pur- 
pose of state and local taxes ? 

Arkansas. Subseri 

Yes. Theshares of stock in foreign corpo- 
rations are subject to taxation, both stateand 
local. Unfortunately, however, many persons 
who own such stocks do not rt them for 
taxation, and there being no effective way of 
discovering and reporting them, such persons 
escape paying their eae share of taxes and 
throw an additional burden upon more honest 
people who make truthful reports. 


Liability of Estate for Board and Care of 
Deceased : If no bargain has been made, 
ean one hold the estate liable for board 
and care of the deceased owner ? 
New York. M. D. S. 
If the services were rendered by one not 
related to the recipient, or otherwise under 
circumstances in which no presumption would 
arise that they were intended to be gratuitous, 
the person rendering the services may recover 
their reasonable value from theestate. In the 
ease, however, of services rendered by chil- 
dren or other near relatives, it is presumed 
that they are given out of love and affection, 
and no compensation can be recovered for 
them without proof of an express contract by 
which the deceased promised to pay for them. 


Line Fence; Gravel Piton Adjoining Land : 
About thirty years ago a man put up a 
line fence, putting up his own share and 
his neighbor’salso. The farm has been 
sold three times since then, and the 
present owner bought it with the under- 
standing that half. of the line fence was 
his. Has the present owner the right to 
remove the rail fence and put up a wire 
fence, and if so will he have the right to 
the rails removed by him? 2. How close 
to the line fence may one digagravel pit? 

Michigan. A Farmer. 

1. The change in the ownership of the land 
does not affect the rights and liabilities of the 
respective owners with reference to the line 
fence. The rail fence erected thirty years 
ago belongs to the present landowner who 
traces his title back to the man who put 
the fence; and if this fence is now remov 
fit will belong to this successor of the original 
builder. The present adjoining landowner is 
entitled to have a division e of the - 
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| Dutch Boy Products’ 
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The farmer became 
a business man when 
he began to pay twice 
as much for a truck 
which would give 
him three times the 
mileage, twice as 
much for acowwhich 
would give him four 
times the butter-fat. 


The business man-farmer paints his 
buildings with Dutch Boy White-Lead 
because of what it will give him in su- 
perior service, even if its first cost is 
slightly higher than that of some other 
paints he could use. 


Dutch Boy White-Lead can be tinted any 
color. Write our nearest office for free 
“Handy Book on Painting.” 


NATIONAL LEAD COMPANY 


New York Boston Buffalo Cincinnati Chicago Cleveland St. Louis San Francisco 


JOHN T. LEWIS & BROS. CO., Philadelphia 
NATIONAL LEAD & OIL CO., Pittsburgh 
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The tonic you sold me is even better than Kinsella Co., of Chicago, Distrib OE S of 


you claim. My hens are now in tip - top 
condition. In the past month my 41 hens 


laid 933 eggs. 


—Edna Mulholland, Missouri 


“TWO for One,” are giving Thouse 
Prizes to the Winners of Their /1st 








All Poultry 
Raisers Endorse 


3 Times as Many Eggs as Before 

After using your tonic I had three times 
as many eggs to sell in December as I ever 
had before in that month, 26 hens laid 526 
eggs. In November they laid 481, or a total 
of 1,607 in 2 months, Can anyone beat that 
for winter laying?—Herman Schultz, Wis- 
consin. 


Only Ones Laying 

Please send me another box of “TWO for 
ONE” at once. Enclosed find $2.00 in pay- 
ment. Your tonic is grand, my hens are the 
only ones laying around here. I had eggs 
to sell all winter. Please do not delay in 
sending the tonic as I do not want to be 
witheut it for one minute.—Mrs, Howe, 
Mississippi. 


Twice as Many Eggs 
Since using “TWO for ONE” tonic my 
hens are laying miore than twice as many 
eggs as they did before I got it. I was only 
getting 5 or 6 eggs a day; now I am getting 
15 and 16. Have recommended it to all my 
neighbors.—Lambert Hutchinson, Ohio. 


19 Eggs Instead of 3 
When I began using “TWO for ONE” I 
was getting 3 eggs every day. Now I am 
getting 19. It can’t be beat. In less than 
3 weeks I saw a big improvement in all my 
hens. Am enclosing $2.00 for another box. 
—Mrs. L. F. Cooper, Maine. 


Will Use Tonic Every Year 
Every one of my chickens are now laying 
and have plenty of eggs to sell. Will send 
you my order soon for next season as I 
eurely will use your tonic every year, as the 
results are so much better than I expected. 
—Mrs. Robert Martin, Indiana. 


29 Eggs a Day 

I must write and tell you about my suc- 
cess with your tonic—when I started to give 
it to my hens this winter I was not getting 
ene egg. After using it for two weeks they 
began to lay and am now getting 29 eggs 
every day and are increasing right along.— 
Harry Hooper, Illinois, 


39 Eggs Instead of 14 
I have used your tonic 2 months and I am 
indeed astonished at the results. Am now 
getting 88 eggs every day when I used to 
get only 14.—Mrs, Jennie Hoodwell, Georgia. 
Laid in Coldest Weather 
I used your egg tonic for the first time 
this winter and was truly surprised at the 
way my hens laid, even in the coldest 
weather. I was getting eggs every day. In 


Ji I got 467 eg fro 31 b oo 
jeura Kighy, Mikican = 





Every Reader of Farm Jourr 
35 Big Cash Prize 


To encourage chicken raisers, stimulate egg production and introduce 
“TWO for ONE,” the scientific hen builder and egg producer, we offer every user 
of this wonderful tonic the opportunity to enter our egg laying contest where the 
size of your flock matters not at all. Boys, girls, men or women may enter and all stand 
equal chance—no strings—no entry fee—no obligations — nothing to keep you from 
winning one of the magnificent prizes we are giving and at the same time get more 
eggs from your hens than you ever dreamed possible—making producers and real 
money-makers out of every single, solitary hen you own. 


Remember we are giving 35cash prizes every month absolutely free to users of ‘“‘TWO 
for ONE’'— you have as good a chance as your neighbor to win one of them. We are also giving’ 
three grand prizes for the best season's record, consisting of a Ford Automobile, a Victor 
Victrola, and a Johnson Incubator. 





Fill in coupon today and we will send you a box of “TWO: 


Why We Are Making This Offer 


Thousands of poultry raisers have found that “TWO for ONE” has doubled, ye: 
DOUBLED—their egg production. they have learned that there is nothing like it on t#® market 
that these magic tablets will produce results that are actually beyond belief. 


Now, we are determined to spread this story to every poultry owner in America THIS YEAR 
Frankly, we don't want to wait years for our profits—we want them right away. So you see wevcan afffd te mak 
it possible for you to double your profits and besides pay you a generous prize in cash. 


Will Lay Eggs All Winte 


Now is the time to insure yourself an ample egg supply for the coming fall and winter. 

be selling at 75c to $1.00 adozen. Give your hens “TWO for ONE,” the tonic that makes them strong 
and better laying hens. Increase your egg supply and double your profits. The cost is small, th 
large. Don't wait. Begin now. Get your hens intc eondition so they will be laying all winter when you 
hens have quit. This tonic will be a greater profit-maker for you than you ever dreamed of.’ Orde 


notice the immediate improvement in your flock. 


There is no reason on earth why you can’t wa one of 
the prizes. Remember there are no conditions—no @*ry fee— 
every one has the same chance. So take time by the f BRiock and 
participate in this remarkable distribution of prizes. Pe results 
will be determined on the number of hens you own @ @ CY 
portion of eggs they lay, so whether you have 10 or #2 chick. 
ens you may win. In the event ofa tie for any pri: EY Sted, a 
prize identical in all respects with that tied for will! § awarded 
to each tying contestant. You can’t afford to emer bet 
you not only win prizes but your hens will be evet ingly bet 
ter by the use of “TWO for ONE” which costs yous. 880 one 
cent a day for 15 chickens, 


ne Bidg., Chicago, lll.—The Hor fe The 
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BRO Ecback 


f “TWO for One”’ containing full particulars of contest. 


Offer 
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119 Eggs 
Instead of '7 


119 Eggs Instead of 7 


Instead of getting 7 eggs, I am now getting 












——Mrs. Joseph Mason, California 


All Poultry 
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Have Broken All Records 


Your “TWO for ONE” tonic is grand. I 
believe I have broken all records as I sold 
132 dozen eggs from February 11 to March 
2 from 110 Plymouth Rocks.—Mrs, John 
Sutter, New Mexico. 


48 Eggs Instead of 7 
The “TWO for ONE” tonic does all you 
claim for it. I was only getting 7 or 8 eggs 
a day. Now I am getting over 4 dozen.— 
Selma Brooks, New York, 


Was Getting 2 Eggs, Now Getting 42 


Was getting only 2 or 3 eggs when T 
began using “TWO for ONE.” Am now get- 
ting 42. Have told all my friends to send 
you an order.—Irene Clough, Alabama, 


Hens Lay Year Around 


This is the first winter I ever got any 
eggs from my hens, They are looking fine 
and healthy and I certainly must give your 
tonic all the credit for it. My neighbors 
say I have the best looking as well as the 
best laying hens around this part of the 
country.—Edna Walters, Oklahoma, 

13 Eggs a Day From 14 Hens 

I have only 14 hens but am now getting 
13 eggs a day from them. I wouldn’t try 
to raise chickens any more without giving 
them your tonic.—Arthur G. Hughes, Iowa. 

“TWO for ONE” Is Wonderful 

T have used your “TWO for ONE” tonic 
about one month and I have never gcetten 
as many eggs. It is truly wonderful.— 
Dora Saunders, Indiana. 

11 Hens—192 Eggs—1 Month 

I gave one box of your “TWO for ONE” 
tonic to my hens and I got wonderful re- 
sults. 11 hens laid 192 eggs in less than 
one month,—S. L. Chase, Kansas. 


MoneyBackGuarantee mait This coupon Topay— Now! 








Greatest Egg Producer 


“TWO for ONE” is the most successful egg tonic yet sold. 


In concentrated tablet form it is a blend of every beneficial in- 
gredient known to poultry experts, is a muscle and bone builder and 
digestion regulator — a tonic — not a food. Puts weight on chickens. 
Increases egg production, thus insuring you bigger profits. “TWO for 
ONE” doubles your egg supply and produces fertile eggs, insuring you 
100% hatchings —it makes the laggard lay and productive hens more 
productive. It has yielded more eggs and healthier chickens for others 
than anything known and it will do the same for you. 


Make every chicken you hatch a greater money-maker. The 
coupon is also yourentry blank for the big contest. Only $1 for trial box 
or $2 for large size which contains 3 times the quantity of trial box, 
enough for a whole season. This costs you 1-15 of a cent a day, per 
hen, or less than 1c a dozen for the itional eggs you will receive. 














Don’t take our word for it. Every box of “TWO for 
ONE” is sold under the distinct guarantee that if you are not KINSELLA CO., 267 LeMoyne Building, Chicago, Ill. 
entirely satisfied you get your money back. Take advantage of . Gentlemen: I want to increase the egg-laying ability of my hens, make more money 
this offer and send in your order today. This will entitle you to out of my chickens and take advantage of the high prices that will be paid during the 
an entry in the big contest which is absolutely FREE to all users - mi 
of this wonderful tonic. Clip the coupon and mail now. It will seeteg Fel ont winter. So-ylenty Sind encleands.....;-...---vs. for a box of “ TWO 
meee aggre | — . > ge grog bens or ap Bs ded —— a eee as iohach tn taegren Ouenelie Size Wanted) 
Ithier an r flock and a wonderful chance to win a 
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~TRAP“HOLDS 


MUSKRAT 
SKUNK 
MINK, etc. 


Send today for 
FREE BOOKLET No. 15 


Postal or sample order 
bri Cae 















stamps or 
Money Order \, 
for 
postpaid 
sample 
of the 




















“TRIPLE 

CLUTCH” 
High Grip 

Trap with wonderful holding power. 

Takes a 3-way grip, high up that holds 


fast. Guaranteed against every defect 
for one season. 


TRIUMPH TRAP CO. 
66 W. Elm St., Oneida, N. Y. 


i Buy Your Roofing Needs Now!) 
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Trappers Can Make Money 


[Continued from page 28] 


$2.25 at a recent auction. Even black 
house cats sold for nearly $1.50. With 
conditions like these even the beginner 
with a few traps will find it profitable to 
make sets during his spare time. 

Dealers realize that competition is 
going to be keen. They will issue quo- 
tations early. Some may imagine that 
the highest values offered are for skins 
taken about the time the circulars are 
received, but this is not the case. Study 
the literature well. Note that the 
grades three and four do not bring, com- 
paratively, big money. With most of 
the early hides in these grades, it is ob- 
vious that taking such does not i It 
requires just as much time and 
take inferior lots as. to take good agg 

Locate the trapping grounds in the 
fall, weeks before sets are made. At 
this time of the year, animals are active 
storing up food and preparing their win- 
ter quarters. Signs are easy to find. 
Later they may be difficult to find. 

Have the traps as near home as possi- 
ble. Do not imagine that better re- 
sults can be had farther away. When 
sets are arranged so they are not conve- 
nient to look after, usually neglect fol- 
lows, and that is not profitable. There 
is little wisdom in spending most of the 
time in going to and from traps rather 
than giving them attention. Therefore, 
in planning the line, aim to have it as 
convenient as possible. Of course, if a 
bicycle, horse or something similar can 
bea utilized, distance is not so important, 
but the majority of pelt hunters have to 
walk because of the rough country in 
which traps are placed. 

Do not attempt too much; the be- 
— generally. makes this’ mistake. 

few sets well placed and looked after 
properly are bound to bring greater re- 
turns than several times that many that 
are put out in a haphazard manner. 

To be suc the trapper must 
know something about the its of the 
animals he w 4g trap. Time spent in 
this study One of the handiest 
thi for the mula to have is a small 
flashlight. With it he can locate signs 
which otherwise might escape observa- 
tion. To illustrate, paths used by mink 
can frequently be discovered under 
shelving banks along streams where 
vegetation furnishes concealment. To 
disturb this may cause the cunning fur- 
bearers to abandon their runways. With 
a flashlight the tracks can be viewed 
carefully, and there is little chance of 
doing any damage to the vegetation. 

Sup , for instance, there is a ques- 
tion whether or not a burrow is occupied 
by skunk or civet. ‘Throw the rays into 

ehole. If long black, white, or black 
and white hairs are seen clinging to the 
sides of the hole, traps can be arranged 
and gi invariably taken. On theother 
hand, an absence of these indications 
makes the attempt hardly worth while. 

Some animals get prime sooner than 
others. Skunks and civets are first, 
followed by raccoons, minks, opossums, 
weasels and muskrats. The muskrat is 
not at its best until late winter and 
spring, although most of the hides are 
captured in the fall. As soon as ice 
forms, this anima] does not move wer 
much. Outside of the ies named 
sets for other animals me mee to be made, 
as far as possible, when the fur is prime 
or nearly in this condition. 

Do not put too much faith in patent 
baits. By this I do not wish to infer 
that such compounds are worthless, for 
many of them are really excellent. 
There are on the market nearly a dozen 
brands that are known to be valuable ; 
but the trouble eee lies with the 
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sk netting tiles Outside of a few 


traps and a bottle of scent, he feels lit- 
dnicaimny. Scavanalagausn 
























Every trapper needa 

a this wonderful book. 

# Tells how toincrease your 
catch—how to handle furg 
and wheretoship for hichest Y =_ 
prices and No Commission Charged. 


SENT ABSOLUTELY FREE 


Together with Game Laws, Supply Cata- 
log, Official Fur Price List, de ni Mi el 
and particulars of our $300.00 Cash Prize 
Offers to trappers only. Write today— 
use Coupon or a postal card will do. 
_ HILL BROS, FUR CO, 
879 Hill Bldg., St. Louis, Mo. 
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The House With a Million Friends 


That’s what Clarence Carpenter, Clay. 
i 2 wrote when he got his check Seams 
P' say th 


. White, Danvers, Ill. nks us for our lib- 
eral grading and liberal prices. Dal Punnel, 
Kidder, Mo., got fifteen dollars more than he 
expected. 


e 
Try Our Market—Ship Today 
and see for yourself why we have won the Seal of 
Approval from Trappers here. Our business 
record of 63 years catiotying shippers; over 
$2,000,000 capital assures you of more money 
and prompt returns. Write for Price List. 


PSR S. Silberman & Sons 


FE LEADING HOUSE IN 
\p,o/ MMT Y AE West 35th St 


Chicago Ills 


La 





CET HONEST 
— GRADING 


Our policy is “A Square 
Deal to Every Shipper”. 
Ship tous. Wepay what we quote, and 
o not grade. We send you cash 
Bame day your furs arereceived, and pay 
' © highest market price for all kinds. 
Our graders have years of exper- 
Mience. Their honesty is the basis of 
'y our 80 years of success. 
WE KEEP YOU POSTED 
Get our price list. Shipping 


and t information 
\ FREE. | Write today. 





AT FACTORY COST 


Boept highest jon fon Pore ond onl 798 oe ts 
r.. F PRICES. Write for PRE 
&, W. BI Tenis Biews Buildings, KANSAS CITY, M0, 
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later; when the attracter does not draw 
animals into crude sets, the preparation 
is condemned. One manufacturer real- 
izes this so plainly that he makes no 
effort to sell his excellent preparation 
to beginners. One dissatisfied customer 
may spoil a dozen sales. If you can not 
get results without patent preparations, 
on’t invest your money, else you are 
pretty sure to realize the folly of it. 
ood home-made scent can be made 
for all the smaller animals, except the 
muskrat, by chopping up fish and letting 
them rot in the sun. A few drops of 
the liquid near a set proves effective. 

The next thing of importance to the 
beginner is the number and kind of 
traps touse. So far as the first is con- 
cerned, no better guide can be given 
than to use all the sets one can make 
and attend to properly, but no more. 
The individual really has to determine 
for himself the number he needs. 

There are several good brands of traps 
madé. Only the best should be used. 
Generally, those widely advertised are 
dependable. 

efore putting out a line test the 
traps. See that each one works as it 
should. If any are defective and can 
not be fixed, better discard them rather 
than lose valuable furs. It is a good idea 
to use a smooth round stick for testing. 
When the jaws are snapped empty they 
are liable to break. 

Have the actions properly adjusted. 
On those that work too hard, file the 
triggers ; on those that work too easy, 
bend the metal holding them toward the 
pans. No experience is necessary for 
this work. 

Bright traps should not be set; rust 
them first. After this has been done, 
they can be stained with a mixture made 
from boiling walnut hulls and water. 
Some pelt hunters simply wire their 
traps together and bury een for a week 
or soin slimy mud. This gives a dead 
black color. 

Where there are several trappers in a 
community, it is well to mark one’s 
property so it can be identified. A file 
or steal punch is ideal for the purpose. 
Do not mutilate the springs of the traps. 
This weakens them. 

One word more: Make every set 
count. Arrange it to the best possible 
advantage. The money earned ean be 
used in many ways. 

Fur advertisers want all the furs you 
can take, and will pay you ‘‘top values’”’ 
for what they receive. Get in touch 
with reliable advertisers at once so as to 
be posted on the market. a 





Damage by Muskrats 


Although the muskrat is the most valua- 
ble fur animal in the United States, un- 
der some circumstances it becomes det- 
rimental and is responsible for consider- 
able damage-to growing crops, irrigation 
ditches, milldams, ete. Where the ani- 
mal is not troublesome, biologists of the 
United States Department of Agricul- 
ture suggest that it be protected and 
trapped for fur. Even where the ani- 
es ee become somewhat of a pest, its 
numbers often may be kept down by 
trapping, while the sale of pelts makes 
such activities profitable. Often crops 
may be Ss by the erection of 
wire-mesh fences between them and the 
marsh or pond where the animals live. 
Such fences should reach at least six 
inches beneath the surface of the ground 
to ea the muskrat burrowing under. 

here the animals prove troublesome 
by causing breaks in embankments, 
dams, and in the sides of irrigation 
ditches, probably the most practical 
remedy is to employ a core and 
hunter to patrol the property both night 
and day. In narrow waterways barrel 
traps have proved efficient in catching 
large numbers of these animals. 





Free Fur Book 
‘Makes the Bi 
Catch Certain! 


FREE 


ELLS all the tricks of trapping. Shows 
how to use all anim 


TODAY! 


baits — make 
sets—how to ship, etc. Everything in 
it based on best methods used by old 
trappers, 
Supply Catalog shows you how to get 
best supplies at lowest prices, 
This wonderful book free. Write to 








Guaranteed Steel Traps 
No. 0 for smaller animals. Regularly $1.65; 
Sale Price $1.12 per doz. Weight 6 lbs. 


No. 1 for snaller animals. Regularly $1.95; 
Sale Price $1.35 per doz. Weight 8 lbs. 


No. 2 for Fox, Coon etc. Regularly $4.15; 
Sale Price $2.88 per doz. Weight 15 lbs. 


Get our Bargain List of Traps! Prices 
30% to 40% less than regular figures. 
Taylor Smoke Torpedo 
Reaches to very rear of den and smoke 
drives every animal out. Consists of tor- 
pedo, 10 feet of flexible cable and 12 smoke 
cartridges. Price, postpaid........$2.00 
Taylor ey Bait 
Increase your catch with this rion 
wortal pelt. Never fails. (Ss a 
Bottle lasts a whole season. 
For every animal. Money back if not 
satisfied. Per kind, postpaid $1.00, or six 
kinds for $5.00 
F. C. Taylor Fur Co. 
international Fur Exchange 
400 Fur Exchange Bldg. 
ST. LOUIS, MO. 


(Estabished 50 Years) 


. C. TAYLOR FUR CO. 
400 international Fur Exchange 


Ee 
0 i 








St. Louis, Mo. 


Please send your free Trapping Book and 
Supply Catalog showing factory prices. 


Name 


R. F.D. 





Box. 


































Security is certam 
when “Yale” is on guard 


Your Liberty Bonds and other 

securities and valuable papers— 
make sure they are guarded and 
secured by Yale Timelocks and 
Yale Safe Deposit Locks. 


That same Yale protective “skill 
and knowledge and experience that 
make the banks of America safe 
are embodied in the simplest little 
sturdy Yale Padlock—in the secure 
dependable Yale Cylinder Night 
Latch —in the ornamental protective 
Yale Builders’ Locks and Hardware 
that is guarding millions of American 
homes. 

You need Yale protection in your 
home to guard life and property, 
just as certainly as the great banks 
need “Yale” to safeguard your 
possessions. 


ale 
product, on Yale Timelocks and Yale 
Safe Deposit Looks, the same as it ison 
Yale Cylinder Night Latches, Padlocks, 
Door Closers, Builders’ Locks and Hard- 
ware, Cabinet Locks and Chain Blocks. 
Dies Yale products as a visible guar- 
antee to you of their security and 
quality and mechanical superiority. 


The Yale & Towne Mfg. Co. 
9 East 40th Street New York City 
Chicago Office: 77 East Lake Street 
Canadian Yale & Towne, Ltd., St. Catharines, Ont. 
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Barn Burned, Insurance Lost 


By HERMAN L. EKERN, Illinois 


Fo mare Supreme Court decision in 
Kansas-is of great im nee to those 
— bao awn their automobiles upon their 


"Cieedies | L. Morgan kept his automobile 
in his barn for two or three months. One 
night his barn burned, but the automobile 
was not in the barn the night of ‘the fire. 
The automobile ordinarily had from three 
to ten gallons of gasoline. 

Each of the two insurance policies —pro- 
vided that “it shall-be void if the insured 
now has, or if there be kept, used or allow- 
ed, upon the described premises, line 
or petroleum or any other products of 
greater inflammability than kerosene oil.” 

In deciding against the insured the 
court said: “Thus the contract was not 
to insure a feed barn in which a car with a 
tank of gasoline should be kept or stored, 
but one free from such inflammable stuff. 
The plaintiff should have kept his con- 
tract or had endorsed thereon consent ‘to 
keep his car in the building.” 

The policy was held void, though the 
cneauikais was not in the barn at the time 
of the fire and hence could not then have 
increased the hazard or contributed to the 
loss. It follows that companies can defeat 
a recovery whenever, at any time since 
the issue of the policy, any provision of 
the policy has been violated without re- 
gard to the absence of any added hazard 
or the lapse of time since the violation. . 

This case is a striking illustration .of 
what may happen under an old form of 
the New York Standard Fire Insurance 
Policy. The only protection an insured 
can have where this policy is used is ‘to 
have attached to his policy an endorse- 
ment waiving the provision. Pertumtedly 
the State Insurance Commissioners 
nized this injustice in the recent framing of 
. Cg mn =e mens Fire Policy. 

nder cy insuranee company 
can not wel = ms payment for violation of a 
provision of the policy unless it continues 
to the time of the fire. This new form of 
pater has been adopted in New York, 

ichigan, Pennsylvania, Wisconsin and a 
number of other states. 

Neither is there any danger of such a 
result where insurance is carried in farmers’ 
mutual insurance ag emg whose poli- 
cies do not contain these objectionable 

rovisions. Every person who carries 
insurance should examine his policies and 
make sure that he will be paid in case of a 
fire. 


Today too many things are taken for 
granted. Nothing whatever should be 
signed until every detail is understood. 


Paying Taxes on Slacker Land? 


When we moved to our farm we found a 
deal of land in fence corners, doing nothing. 
We could not get within ten feet of some of 
the old rail fences. Weeds and briers looked 
upon the conditions as very favorable and 
improved them to the utmost. 

By turning the team and a lengthwise 


the corners, 
harrowed the reclaimed land, phe planted it to 
potatoes. We cultivated the potatoes the way 
the fence ran and grew a good many bushels 
of tubers. 

Still there was land left in the sharp corn- 
ers of the fence that "this process woulg not 
touch. Where the fences stood by the side of 
seeded fields, we mowed the corners, drove 





on‘the rail fences, take them away and put in 
place Now we can get 
up close most kinds of tools. 
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How To Make a Rope: Bridle 





By J. M. DREW 





























Fig. 1. Loop the rope 
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Fig. 2. Follow the arrow Fig. 3. The bridle 
: VERY handy temporary or emergency bridle can be 





made in the following way from a piece of clothes- 

line twelve feet or more in length: 
Hold the rope as shown in Fig. 1, with the middle of 
the rope at A. Double the loop up so that the point A 
is held by the left thumb asin Fig. 2. This will make 


two loops of the one long loop shown in Fig. 1. Reach through the nearest loop with the 
right hand as shown in Fig. 2, take hold of the near side of the farther loop, marked B, 
and draw it under the first, loop as shown. Then, with the thumb and first finger of 
the right hand, go over C, under D, as shown by the arrow, take hold of the part marked 


A and pull it throu 


and out as in Fig: 3. You now have a riding bridle 


1 made. 


The parts E and F are to go in the mouth of the horse to take the place of the bit; 
H is to go over the nose, G under the jaw, and A over the head just back of the ears. 
The two ends, of course, are to be used as the reins. This bridle is very easily adjusted 


to any size of horse. 


This same arrangement, made with a piece of small cord is often used to fasten a cork 
in @ bottle. For such use, the parts E and F are spread far enough apart to take in the 
neck of the bottle, the whole knot is pulled up tightly around the neck, the loop, A, and 
the two ends, are brought up over the top of the cork and tied with a surgeon’s knot. 


Good Fences Fenced Out Failure 


IX years ago He 


gling farmer in the Ozark hills. 


day he read of a farm 
York, handy to town 
and market, school and 
churches, which could 
besecured for $200 down, 
followed by easy-pay- 
ment terms. Henry had 
just about enough ready 
cash to make the trip, 
make the penaet if the 
farm was O. K., and 
bring his wife and their 
belongings into the new 
country. 

When Henry reached 
the New York farm, he 
found weeds growing 
about five feet tall over 
most of it. He thought 
that a farm that would 
raise a good crop of 
weeds could be made to 
grow profitable farm 
crops, so he paid the $200 
9, te the papers, an 
telegraphed his wife to 
come on with the goods. 

In six years Henry 
has made a transfor- 
mation that is good for 
sore eyes. ‘‘All these 
improvements, as well 
as the farm, have 

n paid for in four 


farming seasons, be- 
cause I built fences,” 
Says Henry. “ The 


Watson was a strug- 


By EARL WILLIAMS 


fences have been the greatest manure 
spreaders.” 

Henry built up his farm by sowing for- 

age crops, turning the cattle on 

them, and allowing them to graze 
and spread the manure that has 
so,magnificently revolutionized the 
abandoned farm into a profit maker. 
Today this system has been changed, 
though. Every available acre is 
devoted to a well-planned rotation 
lan, and since every head of stock 
is kept that the farm will care for, 
a modern manure-spreader coats 
the manure over the fields. The 
neighbors advised Henry not to 
plant corn, because no one from 
their grandad down to date had 
been known to produce dent corn in 
that section. But, Henry took the 
manure from the hog pen and placed 
a little under each hill, and was able 
to harvest a crop that averaged 
fifty-five bushels an acre the first 
season.. Now heraises enough corn 
to feed his hogs and chickens, as 
well as to fill the two large silos. 
By doing this he has greatly re- 
duced the money that 
formerly went to the 

iller. 

“T consider my silos 
a first-class invest- 
ment; one that pays 
dividends on several 
thousand dollars, al- 
though the two have 
cost less than $1,000 
“Continued on page 79] 


One 
for sale in New 

































“Did ye iver notice, Mike, thot yer 
hod don’t seem so heavy afther ye’ve 
wurking a bit” 
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“GO SOUTH 
YOUNG MAN” 


From Virginia to Texas the 
south is more prosperous and 
— than ever in its history. 

and values are lower today than 
they will be again. NOW is the 
time to buy. 


The U. S. Railroad Administra- 
tion is prepared t» furnish accu- 
rate information to homeseekers 
regarding opportunities in the 
south. 


Name the state you want to 
learn about. 


Address 
J. L. EDWARDS, Manager, 
Agricultural Section U. S. Railroad 
Administration, Room 703, 
Washington, D. C. 























10 Centsa Day Pays 


for This Symphonola 


Plays all records, Victor, Columbia, Edison, Pathe, Little hate 


Emerson. Takeo year to pay, after 30 days’ trial, Compare 


tone for clearness, volume, with more costly instruments. Re- 
turn at our expense if it fails to make good. Ask today for the 


Beautifully [lustrated Symphonola 


Shows this and other Symphonola styles, sold on easy payments. 


Get our list of the latest 
dance, popular clear 
Playable on any Phonograph. 


Symphonola 


ing, full toned dise records, 
Desk SFJ1019 





Buffalo, N. Y. 
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“Bingo! . . .The Fiery Little Columbia is Always 
There With the Ignition Punch!” : 


UARRY BLAST CHARGE and auto engine gas 
are alike to the Fiery Little Columbia. The 
power’s in the fuel; but it takes the Columbia 

hot spark to set it to work. 


That’s a regular Columbia job—releasing energy by 
ignition. 
THE DRY BATTERY 


HAT a marvelous little 

bundle of big ability the 

Columbia Dry Battery is! 
And what a multitude of uses! 
It makes bells jingle and buzz- 
ers buzz; whirls the youngsters’ 
toys into a riot of fun; gives 
snap to telephone talk; puts a 
swift kick into the ignition of 
autos, trucks, tractors, farm en- 
gines, and motorboats. 


THE STORAGE BATTERY 


N the storage battery field 
I the name Columbia means 

definite power guaranteed 
for a definite time. Columbia 
Service Dealers and Service 
Stations are everywhere—they 
make that guarantee good. 

Step in and let them tell you 
how the Columbia Storage Bat- 
teries are distributed, and how 
the Columbia Service Plan in- 
sures that the motorist shall 
havethe full serviceto which his 
original purchase entitles him. 
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Goats Clear Brushy Land 
By BEN F. GREER, Arkansas 


—— farm boys have become dis- 
gusted with farming from having 


covered fields year after year, and have 
uit the farm for more lucrative jobs. 
owadays — are turning from the 
-hoe’’ and are using a better 

plan for ridding land of brush 


J. J. Erwin, of Carroll county, Ark., 


told me recently that he was sixty years 
old before he knew there was any other 
way of oe brush and sprouts except 
with the grubbing-hoe. His son t 
120 acres of rough flint ridge land cov- 
ered with timber and scrub brush. He 
fenced it, deadened the timber, cut the 
small trees and turned 125 goats into the 
pasture. At the end of two years he 
sowed it to grasses and clover and today 
has an excellent pasture. He has re- 
fused to take for the place twice the 
original cost of the land, fencing and 
other work done; has sold $700 worth 
of goats and still has more goats than he 
“| oe pon Judge J. S. Mapl 

ew years ago Ju . S. Maples, 
also of Carroll county, Ak bought the 
farm where he now lives. Forty acres 
of it was land from which the timber 
had been cut. It was grown up in brush 
so thick that it was absolutely worth- 
a. He ae a = ae the — 
off, paying him a round price for 
his work. A year later the sprouts had 
grown up again and he hired the same 
man to cut them off a second time at an 
increased price. 

A stockman came along and told Judge 
Maples that he had a better way to get 
rid of the brush. The Judge was at 
once interested and wanted to know how 
to do it. The stockman said, ‘‘Goats.’’ 
The Judge secured fifty-five goats from 
him and.at once turned them on the forty 
acres of brush land. 

At the end of the first year, so Judge 
Maples tells me, he sold more than $1 
worth of goats and had more left than 
he started with. The next year he sold 
many more goats than he had invested 


in at the beginning and still had a larger 


flock than he started with. At the end- 


of the third year there was not a living 
sprout on the forty acres. He 
e land to orchard grass and it is doing 


‘as much acre for acre in raising cattle 


and hogs as the smooth well-tilled acres. 
This land, while too rough to cultivate, 
has enabled the J udge to keep much 
more live stock on the farm than he was 
formerly able to do. He went ahead 
and cleaned up many other idle acres on 
his farm. He has since bought another 
large run-down farm which the goats 
are rapidly clearing of brush, weeds 
and briers. . 

A few years ago Joe Brown, of Carroll 
county, moved on a poor run-down farm 
whose fields were either growing up in 
brush or had been cropped until they 
would no longer produce crops profitably. 
The buildings were run down. Joe said 
it looked like a hard proposition ; he had 
no money with which to hire help and 
there was so much to do he did not see 
how he could ever make agoof it. His 
land was flint ridge land, much of it very 
rocky and hard to handle in cultivated 
crops. Joe was discouraged and thought 
he would have to give up and go back to 
saw milling which he had been following 
before. His neighbor, J. L. Ward, came 
along and tried to sell Joe a few ts; 
he told”"Joe they would clean off the 
bushes and sprouts, and make him money 
at the same time. He offered ten goats 
for $22.50, but Joe had no money and 
told Mr. Ward he was not able to buy 
the goats. Finally Mr. Ward off to 
sell ae the goats on a year’s time and 
sod aoc pay tor tua poets igh a 

not pay for the 
want to keep them he would take the 


bing-hoe on the same brush- | 
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goats back, Joe paying a low rate of in- 
terest, and Ward paying for the increase 
at market prices. 

Joe accepted the proposition. At the 
end of the year, he tells me, he had sold 
$14.50 worth of goats, had slaughtered 
one for mutton, + was offered $95 for 
the remainder of the flock. Joe has 
since bought an eighty-acre tract ad- 
joining his farm, has more than 100 head 
of goats that are turning all the brushy 
parts on it into land that can be seeded 
to grasses and clovers. The goats have 
killed the bushes and briers on most of 
his fields and have given him a profit of 
100 I ag cent on theinvestment each year. 

e have dozens of people on rough 
farms who are doing the same thing, and 
the number is ———. J leaps and 
bounds. Goats require little feed and 
attention; they are brush eaters and 
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on brushy, rough farms who are dis- 
couraged and ready to throw up their 
jobs and seek other employment could, 
y investing a few dollars in goats, turn 
losing propositions into paying ones. 


The Call of Good Government 


When the voters of the township first 
mentioned that they would like my 
neighbor to represent them in the state 
legislature, he told them he had no time 
for such things. His farm work was 
all he could attend to. But they kept 
urging him, finally declaring that it was 
his duty to do so. He wondered why 
they were so urgent. This is the way 
they looked at it : 

‘He is busy ; that is why we believe 
he would make a good member of the 
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farm business. We have been past his 
farm; we have been all over the P rae 
and we know. There are no out-of-sight 
back-lot places on his farm; everyth 

is done as well as if every field were 
down next to the road. Finally, he is 
honest. We have had dealings with him 
and know. So we want him.’’ 

And they got him. After he was in 
his seat as a lawmaker, he kept right on 
getting = by early candle-light. He 
read, he thought, he studied. He wrote 
back home asking men what they thought 
about this or that measure that was 
fore the legislature for action. He made 
a good member, but he lost money. His 
farm work had to be left: to others 
and it was not done right. So the ques- 
tion is, Ought he to have put aside his 
own business and made the business of 
the district, state and nation his busi- 


ness? Good government says, ‘‘ Yes.”’ 


legislature. We do not want any more 
What do you say? E. L. Vincent, 


will eat very little grass if they can get 
drones. Then, too, he is thorough in his 


good brush to browse. Hundreds of men 
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1 Spssseneggh efficiency recognizes no such thing as luck. It prepares for the 
worst. And simply enough, that iswhythe modern minded shooter chooses 
a Remington UMC gun and shells, dependable under all conditions, 


oe meee ¥ os wa many oe of Remingion —— Rr in outins to shooters 
i 1 v ti t tte t ha s, your 
Remington UMG Wetoroof “Arrow” or" Nitro Club” smokeless or * New. Club" 
black powder shot shells can not be injured by wet. 


They may be exposed to it for hours, but will not soak through, bulge or scuff. In body, crimp (or turn 
over) and top wad they will remain as firm and perfect as when fresh loaded at the factory. 

And they will work through your modern Remington UMC autoloading or pump gun just as 

smoothly, fire just as surely and give the same top speed, best pattern and penetration. 

Today, more than 82,700 alert sporting goods and hardware dealers in the United States sell 
Remington UMC — another example of service to shooters, 


For Sale In Your Nearest Town f 
Clean and oil your gun with Rem Oil, the combination Powder Solvent, Lubricant and Rust Preventive, 
THE REMINGTON ARMS UNION METALLIC 
Remiagion, CARTRIDGE COMPANY, Ine. 
for Shooting Right Largest Manufacturers of Firearms and Ammunition in the World 
WOOLWORTH BUILDING NEW YORK 
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to use every day 


Colgate’s Ribbon Dental Cream 
is safe to use in your mouth 
twice every day because it is free 
from risky drugs. Some prepar- 
ations are heavily “medicated” in 
the mistaken attempt to “cure” 
unusual cOnditions of the mouth. 
Colgate’s does not vainly try to 


. cure—it cleans. 








The Evidence Lrg a asian she agen: ggtor 
that Colgate’s is preferred grit to injure the gums, and no 
Ulond in the affidavits and powerful acids, which may clean but 
Fh ng eh atl which throat specialists will tell 

the result of an investiga may work havoc with the delicate 
ple ems yd membranes of the mouth. 

an Be —— over. 

with The Fide Guarantee Take the advice of the Dentists and 
idee eee aa ' use Colgate’s. You will do your teeth 
ratte: cha examine i on —and your health—good, and you will 
ex “ enjoy the delicious flavor that leaves 


the mouth wholesome and refreshed. 


COLGATE & CO., New York 
Established 1806 
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and mor direct: 
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18 EXCLUSIVE FEATURE 





Months to pay ; small amount on 
$1 a week. 













is free. 


The student of little means and even of no means is given 
f i i stands for the 


Beautiful Ne an opportunity for . Thel 
beaut ai ntnad ee nares we See omens; Se ew 
rd; the Atonement ; i 


Catalog 
POWER WASHER 
Swinging Wringer. 4 


of our L ; the necessity of re- 
~~ and the work of the Holy Spirit. It differs 
most Bible Institutes in its teaching on the ages. 




















A Square Deal for the Boy 
By CHAS. H. SMITH, Michigan 


“TELL you what, my boy,” said the 

father after watching his son’s fond- 
ness for Bossy’s calf, “if you'll take care of 
it you can have it for your own.” 

“Can I? You pe a mean that I can 
have it for my very own, if I’ll take care of 
it?” asked the boy, his eyes sparkling with 
excitement. 

“That’s what I mean,” said the father. 

And so the bargain was struck. All dur- 
ing the spring, summer and fall this par- 
ticular calf was the best-cared-for animal 
on the farm. The boy saw to it that his 
calf was almost pampered. In his eyes 
“Buck” was the finest calf ever, and he 
took delight in feeding the animal, water- 
ing it and in brushing its hair until it shone. 
The boy was ty o § proud of his calf. 

When Buck grown to be a year- 
ling it was decided to sell him. The boy 
hated to part with his old friend, but he 
knew that Buck must be sold sooner or 
later, and, besides this, he wanted to buy 
some. things for trapping. So father sold 
Buck. . And did B hand the $50 for 
which the boy’s calf sold to the boy? 
Well—sometimes father does, but this 
time he did not. 

In such a case as this, if the boy pro- 
tests because father keeps the money for 
his calf, father is very likely to remind him 
that his clothing and shoes cost lots of 
money and that the proceeds of the sale of 
the calf must go to pay for them. In other 
words, the boy is told that he will have the 


money, but father will spend it for him as | 


father sees fit. 
But the fact remains—if father keeps the 
money which he has received for the calf 


he has broken faith with his boy, even if it _ 
Further- 


is spent for clothing and shoes. 

more, it lessens the boy’s respect for his 
father. He won’t be quite so ready to be- 
lieve what his father promises him next 


time. And you may be sure that if the lad - , 


lives to be a hundred he will remember the 
incident and always think that he was 
wronged by his father. 

We agree with the boy; we believe he 
was wronged. If the father intended to 
take the money which the calf brought and 

urchase clothing for his son he should 
somes explained that clearly when they 
made the bargain. 

When you give your boy a calf, a pig or 


anything else, don’t take from the boy the . 
money it sells for. If you do, you under- ~ 


mine his confidence in you—and in all 


humanity. The paltry sum isn’t worth it. . 
Give him some friendly advice about | 

ing the money if you will, but see_ 
to it that he gets the proceeds of the sale. | 


of his animal. Give the boy a square deal. 





Roses from Fall Cuttings 


Climbing roses, and many others, are 


pro ted mostly by hardwood cuttin 
at ny the fall. Select good strong, we 


ripened shoots of the past summer’s 


wth. These are better if cut after the’ 


eaves fall and before severe freezing 


weather. Cut into pieces five or six inches: 
long, with the upper cut me above a bud. !: 


Tie in bundles with or with string 
that does not rot easily if exposed to damp- 
ness. After labeling plainly, bury in moist 
sand, tops down, an 


— place ye = cellar, 
or bury in open groun clos Se 
of frost. Plant in the open ground in i 


spring, about corn-planting time, so that © 


one or two buds, or not more than one inch 
of the cutting is above ground, which will 
leave four or five inches in the d. 
Care must be taken not to injure cal- 
luses that have formed while the cuttings 
were buried. Sometimes better results are 
obtained 3 planting in partial shade. 
Frequently cuttings made in winter or 
a spring do nearly as well as 3 
Soave teoger ok the oned tale Gl 
during the winter. Try these fall cuttings. 
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of Straw for Feed and Fertilizer 


By ROLLIN L. HALDEMAN, Ohio 








P to a few years ago country people, 
as a class, thought there was little 


value in straw. Some of them 
thought the easiest way to get rid of it was 
to burn it. Now, however, they know that 
it is a waste to send their straw up in smoke. 

No, you would not think of burning your 
straw now. But you do what is sank as 
bad—stack it, then let the stock run to it 
and trample it under foot to rot. You can 
not afford to burn your straw or let it stand 
idly in the stack; the only wise thing to do 
is to feed it or spread it. 

Perhaps you do not realize the value of 
your straw as a fertilizer. If you do not, 
just listen: Every ton of wheat straw re- 
turned to the land increases its fertility 
valu® to the amount of $2.50. In other 
words, you are guarantéeing yourself about 
two bushels of grain more an acre for your 
next Payee crop than you would have pro- 
duced otherwise. Straw contains large 
amounts of phosphorus and potash which 
the land needs very badly. The above 
facts were given by one of the most reliable 
harietiural: experts in the United States. 


Straw Supplies Humus 


Our soil is becoming deficient in humus. 
Humus is the decayed organic matter in 
the soil. Straw spread on the ground and 
lowed under forms humus. Perhaps the 
est way to do this is to use the straw as 
bedding and spread it on the field with the 
stable manure. It serves the two purposes 
this way and is more easily handled than 
when spread on the’field separately. 

You have noticed, no res how rank a 
crop grows where an old straw stack stood 
—usually too rank, in fact. The reason is 
that there is an excess of plant food there. 
If this straw had been spread over the whole 
field you can see that it would have bene- 
fited it proportionally. 

The wheat crop is short of what it should 
have been for the amount put out this 
“sera because much of it was killed by 

reezing last winter. Experiments have 

shown that straw spread on the wheat in 

prevents winter killing to a great 

extent. It also conserves moisture in the 

soil. Other crops are benefited by it for it 

mratly mproren the texture and fertility 
e soil. 


Straw a Substitute for Hay 
Next winter’s roughage is already being 


_ fontracted for at prices heretofore. un- 


thought of. - True, the yield of hay per acre 
but the demands are greater than 
ever. Many meadows were plowed up last 
fall to plant more wheat to meet the big de- 


: mand. We must save all our roughage, in- 


Straw is easy to handle and takes less room when baled 


cluding straw, for there is likely to be a 
shortage. 

Straw has not been valued at its true 
worth as a feed. Oat straw is higher in 
carbohydrates than either clover or alfalfa, 
and is their equal in fat. The palatability 
of straw may be improved by soaking it in 
a solution of water and molasses. Straw 
is not only cheap but abundant, and hy 
this method it can be made to take the 
place to a large extent of the more expen- 
sive roughage. 

Straw is of much more value as a feed 
if in good condition. Oat straw may be 
saved in a good, clean, bright condition by 
a it into a mow as threshed or by 

aling it soon after the thresker has gone. 
Baling has an advantage in that the straw 
can be stored in less room. 

If you can not bale it and have no mow 
in which to store it, a little more attention 
to stacking when threshing will pay. It is 
attending to the little details in te Be 
that brings in the extra money. 





Figuring Costs 
In all our farming operations, the question 
of cost must be kept before us all the time; 
it isnot every man who knows or can make 
even an approximate guess as to what he 
has laid out in the production of any crop. 

Of course conditions vary in different 
localities, but here are some figures that 
show the average cost of keeping up a team 
of horses for a year. It may surprise those 
who have given the matter little attention. 

A team weighing 1,300 sone each will 
eat from five to six tons of hay a year. At 
the present time good hay is worth in the 
market around $20 a ton. Say we feed 
five tons; that means $100 for hay. Then, 
if we feed oats, which is the case with the 
majority of farmers, we will need not less 
than 300 bushels for two horses. Oats 
for some time have been worth about $1 a 
bushel, so that the team would consume 
$300 worth of oats a year. This with the 
hay would bring the cost of maintaining a 
good farm team up to $400. 

Now, the farm team must be kept busy 
to earn this. Reckoning the value of an 
hour’s team york at twenty cents, the 
horses would need to be employed 2,000 
hours in the coufse of the year, or six and 
two-thirds hours a day, for 300 days, in 
order to pay back the actual cost of keep- 


ing. 
Gisk here the question will arise to every 


thoughtful man: Do my horses pay their 
way? If not, they must do so; I can not 
afford to keep them otherwise. 
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Broils, Roasts, and Cooks 
Nine Different Vegetables 
Alt At One Time. 





Although it is less than four feet 
long it can do age kind of cooking 
for any ordinary family by gas in 
warm weather, or by coal or wood 
when the kitchen needs heating. 


The Coal section andthe Gas section 
are just as separate as though you 
had two ranges in your kitchen. 


Glenwood 


Note the two ovens above—one 
for baking, glass eled and one 
for broiling, with white enamel door. 
The large oven below has the Indi- 
cator and is heated by coal or wood. 
See the cooking surface when you 
want to rush things—five burners 
for gas and four covers for coal, 

When in a hurry both coal and gas 
ovens can be operated at the same 
time, using one for baking bread or 
roasting meats and the other for 


pastry aking—It 
“yr fl 1 C 1 s j E bd 
5 ? 
‘Write for handsome free booklet 181 
that tells all about it. 





Weir Stove Co., Taunton, Mass. 
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Smoke Your Own 





Hams.Bacon .Sausages 


This is the Original National 
Giant Smoke House 





In THIS Smoke House 


A 6-Years’ Success 


Don’t sell all your hogs and pay butcher bills. 

faSin.sasees to ish inthe Neioaal Cant ns 
sa) 

2 Sa aes smoke house is portable. | 


Can bs operas ~~ yb lf 3 me: 


NATIONAL GIANT 
SMOKE ‘HOUSE 


SANITARY STORE MOUSE 


negutoonn, Thomends ie weofa B. 8. and for 
Hiade in 3 sizes, re, Guarantesd. 
ing mente lhrolienioame Absolutely 

proof. Keeps meat —— summer, orth 





its price many times for ea- 
estigate! 


GET FREE BOOK ore 


storage, how 

ete. Book contains prize-winning 
recipes for curing 

sages and fish at heme. Write for | Beware of 
book, get low prices today, sure. imitations or 


Experiments. 


stich Sells when to butcher, about ; “ 
ke | bg tet 




















A book*which will save you 
its cost a hundredfold 


Diseases of 
Truck Crops 


and Their Control. $5.00 Net 


Dr. J. J. TAUBENHAUS, Expert Plant 
Pathologist of the College of Texas, describes 
so clearly the diseases of truck crops and 
their remedies that any enterprising farmer 
can apply them and very greatly increase 
both the quantity and quality of his crops. 
Stop your losses from preventable 
diseases; increase your income, 


rom &. P, DUTTON & CO. 


681 5th Ave., New York, Name this Journal. 


GRASS SEED 


FREE SAMPLES ieee 


apes ania 
subject to State or 
Law yO Located 
ten Mine fd 

Seed Go. 5. and save money. 

Seed Dept. 609 i. 


The Solution 


of your farm tractor 
problem. Buya 
Universal Form-A- 
Tractor. Save job- 
x , bers’ and dealers’ 
, profits. Low cost 
and low operating expense. Simple in 
construction. Easy to handle. Fully 
guaranteed. Write today for special direct 
factory price and free trial proposition. 


Universal Tractor Co., Box 102, Allegan, Michigan 
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THE FARM JOURNAL 





The Great Crop Contest Near the End 








The Farm Journal Prizes for the Best Yield-of 


Con, Cotton, Wheat, Potatoes, Oats, Alfalfa 


Harvested during 1919 
in One ist Prize: A National Gold Medal and $1000.00 
One 2d Prize: A National Silver Medal and $500.00 
One 3d Prize: A National Bronze Medaland $250.00 


eran to 18 Medals and $10,500.00 








HE Farm Journal Crop Contest is the 

most comprehensive and important 

ever staged in this country. There 
are several reasons for this. 

In the first place, it is national in its 
scope. There are crop contests 
going on in the- Uni States; nearly 
every state has its own contests with a) 
propriate prizes. There are Parsee. 3 
contests put on by the agricultural college; 
others put on by crop-improvement or 
seed-improvement organizations; some- 
times the state college and the farmers’ or- 

anization cooperate in the crop contests. 

ut Farm Journal’s contest 1s of such 
large dimensions that it has taken in 
county and state groups of contestants 
almost with a stroke of the pen. Whole 
states and whole farmers’ organizations 
have claimed their privilege of entering 
all their own contestants in Farm Journal’s 
contest; and naturally this has swelled the 
entries of Farm Journal’s contest con- 
siderably. Well, they are very welcome. 

In the second place, our Crop Contest 
covers every crop which will help to a 


| large degree in feeding and clothing human- 


ity, so sorely in need after the close of the 
most destructive war in all history. Cotton 


| will help to start the mills of Europe, help 





idle workmen to find labor, help to restore 
life to its normal, sane, peaceful habit. 
Potatoes and oats will help to feed us at 
home while we are shipping the wheat and 
the corn to countries where many people 
have forgotten what a good square meal 
tastes like. You will notice that the crops 
selected for the Crop Contest were so 
selected because of their adaptability to 
meet the world’s need of food and clothing. 
The contest was in no sense a local contest; 
in a certain sense it was hardly a Farm 
Contest—its great, single, primary pur- 
pose was to stimulate production of what 
the world needed. And, as Farm Journal 
could not plow and plant and cultivate 
and harvest all the fields and crops in the 
United States, or any of them, for that 
matter, it did what it could to encourage 
others to do better plowing, better seeding, 
better cultivation and better harvesting, 
so. that the size of the resulting crops 
might, peradventure, win the big Cash 
Prizes, while the crops themselves were 
shipped for the relief of broken nations. 
And, finally, the prizes are substantial, 
large enough to justify a real tussle on the 
_ of almost any one in the effort to make 
is five acres the best in the United 
States. Six men will be awarded $1,000.00 
and a Gold Medal: apiece; another six a 
Silver Medal and $500.00 apiece, and a 
rn six $250.00 and a Bronze Medal 


ed <P" what we regarded as the very worthy 
object of interesting the fog aang a vend of 
farmers in trying to win t prizes by 
a fniggam 2 of their crops, we 
have ca for a from many 
quarters. Early last fall we ‘ook up the 
matter of the contest with “ie Governors 
of the states, and received some very 
promising offers of cooperation and some 
very warm commendation. Then we went 
after the State Departments of Agri- 
culture, the Agricultural Extension ce od 
ments, the State a . Agri "te 
various organizations armers, 
Later we called on the County 
cultural Agents for cooperation, and 


responded in splendid spirit and to good 

purpose. Through the Agricultural Ex- 

tension Departments of the State 

we were able to unite state contests with 

our national effort, and so to make the 
ae doubly attractive to the man 


Still later we endeavored to interest 
dealers in farm implements in our effort to 
stimulate larger production; and, about 
the same time, we sent out thousands of 
letters to the most important institutions 
in the agricultural sections, vis., the 
national and state banks, to bring to the 
eyes of the banker a vision of progress and 
growth and patriotism, of wealth for the 
community and wealth for the banking 
interests, to be brought about by the 
banker taking a deep and abiding in- 
terest in the farming of’ his own com- 
munity. Many thousands of books of 
rules were distributed by bankers. In 
more than one community our Prize Con- 

test has sown the, seed which will ger- 
minate and grow into closer relations be- 
tween the farmer and the banker whose 
— is needed to develop his farm. 

Yewspapers all over the United States 
were advised of the entries as they came in, 
and published news items and words of 
encouragement for the men who had de- 
termined to try for the big prizes. A | ape 
poster was prepared and thousan 
them sent out and hung all over fhe 
United States—in the offices of county 
agents and farm bureaus, in the banks, in 
the offices of implement ‘dealers and else- 
where, so that the farmers who do not 
have the privilege of reading The Farm 
Journal would get word of the opportunity; 
and many have entered the contest, by 
the way, who are not subscribers to The 
Farm Journal. 

Further to interest farmers everywhere, 
even those who felt that they had little 
chance of winning any of the big prizes, 
we offered last spring Engraved ertifi- 
cates of Yield for yields of exceptional 
nen so that men who had produced that 

much needed commodit y—seed with a 

viedin record back of it— would have 
the definite proof of their yields to show 
when it came to selling the seed at a higher 
than market price for common grain. 
This need of thoroughbred, registered seed 
is one of the most pressing in the whole 
farming business; and we are doing our bit 
to encourage its production and registry. 
The. rules of the contest were prepared 
with great care, in order to make the con- 
test absolutely fair to every one, and to 
relieve the farmer of all the labor connected 
with proof of yields that it was possible 
for us to take from his shoulders. 

Now the work is nearly all done, and we 
are resting a bit, waiting for the results to 
come in. That is going to take some time 
ie ee will be announced 
at the very ng tage tl and even 
fore that we h ublish some photo- 
graphs of great ids that have been in the 
contest and are worth seeing even in ey 
hak the hour strikes to close this contest 

e will send the Medals and the Cash 
Prines to the winners with our very sincere 
tulations and good wishes, serene 
in in € knowledge that our contribution 
has, through their valiant 
humanity. And, after all, that is 
money ought to do. 
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How We Sell Alfalfa Direct to the Consumer 


By RUSSELL ADAMS, Oklahoma 


E are practical farmers—not the 

arm-chair variety—and try to 

make farming a business, not a 
disease. Alfalfa is our specialty, and we 
produce large quantities of alfalfa hay 
and seed, both of which we sell direct to 
consumers. With us alfalfa generall 
produces five cuttings of hay, and wi 
our large acreage this means that a large 
amount of hay must 


we see where some man has been buy- 
ing feeders. Probably in some obscure 
country weekly we notice awrite-up about 
some man’s localdairy. All of these men 
are possible buyers of alfalfa hay. 

In some farm paper we read where 
some one has written the editor as the 
best time to sow alfalfa; that man isa 
live prospect for alfalfa seed. From 

time to time we have 





be disposed of each 
season. 

We used to do as 
the majority of pro- 
ducers do—beg the 
local buyer to make 
us an offer on our 
tonnage. We soon 
tired of such an ar- 
rangement and de- 
cided to find a better 
method. 

Our start in selling 
hay by mail was made 
by sending letters to 
dairymen and.feeders. 
The mailing list was 
secured from county 
agents. The results 
from these letters bk 





**CYELLING is the vital end of 
farming,” says Mr. A 

‘* Farmers receive much unasked 
advice about raising stuff, but 
silence exists as to how to get rid 
of it profitably. Any one can raise 
a bumper crop, but to get rid of it 
to the best advantage is difficult.’’ 
For several years Mr. Adams 
was a traveling salesman, selling 
typewriters, coal, clothing, hard- 
ware, etc. But as he was born on 
a farm, it kept calling to him and 
he returned seven years ago. His 
experience in selling helps him to 
get rid of his crops. 
he sells alfalfa in ton lots. 


used classified adver- 
tisements in various 
farm papers, and such 
advertisements al- 
ways produce profit- 
able results. We have 
no record_of a single 
advertisement placed 
with a farm paper 
which failed to pro- 
duce orders. Some pa- 
pers of course are 
much better pullers 
than others. 

We realize that we 
are dealing with an 
intelligent class of 
people; we give them 
credit for being smart- 
er than we are. There 


dams. 


Read how 








proved we were on the 

right track, so we broadened our cam- 
paign from time to time until we have 
created a demand greater than we can 
supply, and at times we buy hay from 
other growers to enable us to fill all 
— as promptly as they come to our 

esk. 

At the beginning of our mail-order 
venture we were advised by various 
critics that we would be discriminated 
against by the railroads; that we could 
not secure cars when needed; that claims 
would not be paid, etc. When questioned 
as to the reason for such statements our 
advisers invariably replied : ‘‘ You have 
no mg ea a to back you.’’ Experi- 
ence has taught us that no organization 
is necessary, especially in this state, for 

-our Corporation Commission is keen when 
it comes to scenting out discrimination 
in any form. 

As the years have passed we have 
learned many things relative to selling 
direct to consumer. We know that alet- 
ter can be written which will sell any- 
thing under the sun, if the commodity is 
worth the price asked. It is a remark- 
able thing, too, but it does not take an 
expert_to write such a letter. Simple 
words, plain talk, clear meanings and 
short sentences are the things that make 
a good letter. 

obe enabled to sell successfully one 
must know where his product is in great- 
est demand. It is simply a waste of time 
and money to try to sell anything where 
it is not needed. There are many places 
where alfalfa hay is fed almost exclu- 
sively, but which of these places is the 
best market is a natural question. 

From experience we have learned that 
the horse-and-mule trade pays the best 
prices for Choice and No. 1 alfalfa hay, 
while the dairymen and beef feeders are 
a close second. The lower grades of 
alfalfa hay find buyers among the men 
who want to ‘‘rough”’ their stock through 
‘at the least expense. The alfalfa mills 
also buy large quantities of the lower 

des of alfalfa hay to be ground ‘into 
alfalfa meal, to be used as the base for 
stock foods, condition powders, molasses 
cake, ‘etc, 


How We Find a Market 


We subscribe for, and read, almost every 
Paper of interest to the southwestern 
armer. In these papers we locate many 
customer. In one paper we may read 
of an extended drought, while in another 


is a mistaken theory 
going the rounds to the effect that farm- 
ers simply love to read jong letters, that 
they have been known to sit up far into 
the silent hours of the night for the 
doubtful pleasure of wading through a 
long form letter from some promoter. 

e side-stepped that pitfall right at 
the beginning, for we realized that as 
we had little time to waste on circular 
letters it was improbable that our wished- 
for customers—farmers, too—would en- 
joy them. For that very reason we make 
our letters short and to the point—we 
talk straight business from the saluta- 
tion to the signature. 

We try to change places with our pros- 
pect, to put ourselves in his position, 
and it is our aim to answer his questions 
before they are asked ; and we try hard 
to write just as we would speak to the 
prospect if he were seated across the 
desk from us. 

In selling by mail we have learned that 
the following questions come up in the 
mind of the prospect: Is the product 
Gee ? What will it cost at my station? 

hen can I get it? Answer those ques- 
tions to his satisfaction and you have 
sold to him. 

Know a own goods before you try 
to sell. No person, no matter how wise 
he may be, can successfully sell some- 
thing he does not thoroughly understand 
—alfalfa hay is no exception. 


Grading Alfalfa Hay 


In selling alfalfa hay it is absolutely 
necessary that a high standard of grad- 
ing be maintained, for a few bales of an 
inferior quality will spoil the appearance 
of a carload of choice hay. Soft, ill- 
shaped bales, even if the yay! is all 
right, should be put aside, for they will 
robably come apart in unloading, caus- 
ing loss and trouble for your customer. 
Fiore are the rules used by the National 
Hay Dealer’s Association for grading 
alfalfa hay : 
Choice Alfalfa shall be reasonably 
fine, leafy alfalfa of a bright green color, 
roperly cured, sound, sweet and well 


ed. , 

No. 1 Alfalfa shall be somewhat coarse 
alfalfa of bright green color, or reason- 
ably fine, leafy, of good color, and may 
contain five per cent foreign grasses ; 
must be well baled, sound and sweet. 

Standard Alfalfa shall be coarse alfalfa 
of bright green color, or leafy, of 


[Continued on page 81] 








Dont Send 
a Penny 


These Len-Mort Work and Outdoor Snogg 
are such wonderful value that we will 
gladly send them to at sas 
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ss farmer. Built 
tani pos soaken the lsothar 
ing process es the 
against the acids in milk: manure, soil, 
ey outwear three ordi: pairs of shoes. ible, 
soft and easy on the feet. y a special which 
leaves all the “‘life’’ in the leather and gives it a derf 
wear- ng 4 ity. Double leather soles and heels. Dirt 
and water-proof tongue, Heavy chrome leather tops. Just 
slip them on and see if they are not the most comfortable, 
easi wonderful shoes you every wore. Pay only 
arrival, examina- 

















size you want. Yoube’ ~ yr t style 
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and value. Keep them only if satisfactory in covery way. 


LEONARD-MORTON & CO., Dept. 2215, Chicago 
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BIG CROPS IN NORTHWEST TEXAS 
on the New Line of the Sante Fe 


The Federal Railroad Administration has authorized 
the completion of the New Shattuck Branch of the Santa 
Fe Railroad to take care of this year’s big crops—wheat, 
oats and sorghums. This will open for immediate settle- 
ment and development a large biock of my land in a wheat 
and stock-farming section of Ochiltree and Hansford 
Counties in Northwest Texas near Oklahoma State line, 
where the first crop has in a number of cases paid for the 
land, and where cattle and hogs can be raised at a low 
cost. Land is of a prairie character ready for the plow, 


no stone, stumps, no cleared, at attrac- 
tive prices on easy terms. Climate healthful, rain falis 
during growin . Write for f, 


season ree illustrated folder, 
giving experience and have secured in 
short time on small capital. 
T. C. Spearman, 986 Railway Exchange, Chicago, I!!. 


TREES & SHRUBS 











e Free right NOW estimating 
bony tae proper inetin We produce the 

a: Our Goods ‘and Service are different 

others. Ask today for our 1919 Catalog. 
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WHEN the full meaning of this “Z” message is realized 
—mighty few farmers in America will fail to at once 
call on the nearest “Z” engine dealer. 9 This example of 
master engine-building must be seen. § Type and pictures 
can but suggest this Value establishing achievement. 9 By 
adding this one possible betterment—Bosch high tension, 
oscillating magneto—we complete a rare engine service, fully 
maintained by over 200 Bosch Service Stations in co-opera- 
tion with every “Z” engine dealer—for all “Z” engine 
owners. § Prices—i}4 H. P. $75.00—3 H. P. $125.00 
—6 H. P. $200.00—All F.O.B. Factory. 
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MANUFACTURERS 


“DON'T SHOUT” 


“Ehearyou. I can hear now ss 
well as anybody. ‘How?’ With 

THE MORLEY PHONE. 
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onials. 
THE MORLEY CO., Dept. 793, Perry Bidg., Phila. 
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Buying Farm or Other Land 


with a Reserve Clause 
By M. L. HAYWARD 
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“Our orders are to go ahead” 














| 2 pe was selling his farm to Jones. 
e price and the other terms had all 
been agreed on. 

“There’s quite a bit of talk about this 
being the coming oil country,” Brown re- 
marked, ‘‘and there is a big bunch of pros- 
pectors over on the next range, so you 
can’t tell what might develop.”’ 

“I guess all the oil they'll find wouldn’t 
light a lamp for a very long time,” laughed 
Jones. ‘About all it'll amount to is that 
they will sting a few eastern investors and 
start some fake oil companies.” 

“Just the same, I’m selling you the land 
simply for the price of a farm, and a low 
price at that,” maintained Brown. “I 
ne re ee 
wells in the United States.” 

“Well, I’m buying the land to raise corn 
on, and not to start a wild cat minin 
company,” replied Jones. “If you thi 
there are any prospects of oil ever bein 
found in this locality, throw. off $200 
reserve the oil, gas and mineral rights.” 


“T’'ll sell on that basis,” declared Brown. . 


In consequence of this agreement, the 
deed from Brown to Jones, when drawn 
up, contained a clause in the following 
words: 

“Provided, however, and it is hereky 

that the said Brown reserves to 

Aran en 5 mate aay bea yw 

and mineral rights upon the land hereby 

sold and conveyed, and to use as much of 

the surface of said land as may be reason- 

able for the purpose of extracting, taking 

oS ies away said oil, gas and min- 
erals.”’ 

Jones = over his money, took 
sion of the farm, and worked it for more 
than fifteen years. Finally, some valuable 
oil wells were located in the locality, and 
the Aeme Oil Company offered Brown a 
big price for the mineral oil and gas rights 
which he (Brown) had reserved from 
Jones in the deed; and Brown deeded to 
the company all these rights for the tidy 
sum of ,000, which was just about five 
times the price which Jones had paid him 
for the farm. 

The Acme Oil Company immediately 
made arran: ts to sink a test well on 
the farm, when they entered with 
their men and machinery, Jones 
strongly, ordered them off the land and 







testing crew. : 
“He inly did,” admitted Jones. 
“And didn’t m sell out his rights to 
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The First Round Is Hardest. 


By FARMER VINCENT 


DP ce you get the mowing-machine 
once round fh e big meadow, the rest is 
easy. If there are stones anywhere in the 
meadow you will find them close to the 
fence. As you make that first round it 
seems as if the cutting-bar must be about 
twenty feet long; it reaches away out into 
the brush and the briers and you are sure 

ou will break two or three of the sections 
(olies you get back. How much easier 
you breathe when that round has been 
made. 

Turning the back furrow down through 
the middle of the piece you have to plow 
takes more elbow grease and sweat than 
you will need all the rest of the day. Just 
when the furrow turns back, and you are 
putting your very last bit of ’strength into 
the task of holding it where it belongs, the 
horses make a spring and you are jerked 
into the middle of next week 

Getting started in any piece of work is 
the real test of aman. That first round is 
what takes the tuck out of him. All the 
rest is easy. 


It was no difficult matter to buy the | 


farm—thousands of them for sale all over 
the country. You could borrow more 
money than you ever could pay on the 
mortgage. No trick at all to get in debt; 
but how it did pull to make the first pay- 
ment! Seemed as if you never would get 
the last dollar for it. When you had it and 
laid it down on the table for the other man 
to count, you thought that the end of a 
mighty hard round. 

What hard blows experience does strike 
a man while he is serving his first year on 
the farm! Cows get sick, horses have the 
colic, sheep and hogs drop out of the race, 
and the owner may not be very well him- 
self. The first year is enough to wear the 
wire edge off the ambition of any but the 
most determined man. But if he sticks 
then things begin to go better. Then he 
does not mind the kicks and the knocks as 
he did at first. Somehow there are not so 
many of them; things run more smoothly; 
there is more sunshine and less anxiety 
lest he should make a mistake and lose the 
work of a whole season. 

Blessed is the man who does not drop 
out before he finishes the first round. The 
well-filled- haymow awaits the man who 
does not fail till the last swath is cut and in 
the barn. If the knives get dull he knows 
the way to the grindstone. If the back 
furrow rolls down he stops and pushes it 
into place once more, on the crop comes 
after the plowing and the harrowing and 
the seeding. 

The first round is what puts muscle into 
the arm and fire into the heart. Get 
around once and hope says, ‘‘Now you can 
do another!’ The dead furrow awaits the 
man who turns the back furrow. 

It is worth more to begin than to stand 
on the edge of the field and wish one might 
do something worth while. The man who 
flings off his coat, rolls up his sleeves and 
swings the cradle for the first time round 
the field of grain is the one who reaps the 
harvest. No stopping after that; he must 
win. 

The man with the rake may be after 
one, ready to take the last straw from the 
fingers of the cradle; the sun may, be 
dating behind the west when the last 
swath lies on the stubble; but because 
the reaper has been true and faithful and 
pale a there will be golden wheat in 

e crib, 

Somebody is watching and knows just 
what you and I are doing. If we flinch, if 
we back out on the first round, somebody 

’s courage will flag; some other worker 
will op int in the furrow. Say what we will, 
your hope, your determination, your earn- 
est patience helps meto hold out to the 

. Keep faith strong and courage bright, 
and the man who sees what you are doing 
will be brace and true and faithful. 
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Have a Business of Your Own @ 


With the WITTE rig you can go anywhere—earn $15to x0 @ 
a day — cord word, poles, ties, rails, posts or slabs. @ 


When not sawing you can grind corn, fill 
Bilos, operate a nee do any work withia the 
horse - power of the engine selected. 


: , Sizes 4, 6,8, 12, 16 and igand 


: | 


Get a WITTE 


It comes to youcom sg as shown, Belt, Speed Regulator, 
Pulley, Saw Table, Saw, Belt Tightener, Steel Seat, Chain 
7 Brake and full anenee uipment. All you need when you 
6 get engine is at oila by moe es for my age so 
ces an erms — Cash or Paymentss An 
@ honest man can have a saw rig on my favorable payment plan, I a 
usually ship the entire outfit K Kerosene or Gasoline) same day order 
@ is received. You get it all at once—not part from one place and 
a from another. ny Pan (copyrighted) Book tells all about it—tella 
you “How to Judge Engines” and ‘‘How to Make Money Sawing’’. 
3 Write me today for full particulars.—ED. H. WITTE, Pres. 


© WITTE ENGINE WO 1624 Oakland Ave., Kansas City, Mo. 


1624 Empire Building, Pittsburgh, Pa, 


Venuceacecess «cee 









A money-maker and hard work saver for land clearers and res 

contractors. One man can move it from cut to cut. Simple and reliable. 

| Hundreds in use all over the U.S, When not in use for wood cutting, the 4H. P, motor will 
; run , churns, pumps, etc, 

Quick deliveries from over 


“* My Wade Saw is cutting wood for less than 3 cents 00 points throughout 
a cord.""—F, J." Williams, Burns, Ore. the United States, 


*" [have sawed through five-foot solid oak logs atthe rates % ‘Ry, 
of one foot a minute."*—N. P. Myers, Laton 


America must burn more 


§ wood for fuel. One Wade : 
will do 10 men’s work at ZA 
one-tenth the cost. Write / 
for free Book, “How Dan 
Ross cuts 40 cords 

” tull d 





ROLLER ‘CHAIN 


> a. ELEVATOR 


a Runs Easiest—Lasts 















Direct to Farmer 











Noshortturns. Dri 
at Wire Mill Prices shaft runs In elf Olled Beat. 


ings 
Ker Corn—S0 Bushels in 
three minutes. 
SOLD ON POSITIVE 
GUARANTEE. 


SET mM ‘YOUR CRI CRIB BEFORE You PAY 


Fe Bry ea for i. Pi 4 
Spx 296 Mortow, I. 








CATALOG FREE 
KITSELMAN BROS. vet. 241 MUNCIE, INDIANA 











which oon a 
A. F. MEYER cy 


PATENTS ‘Coryrstes” 


Write for our free book of Patent Information. 


Beale # Povk "zr fred Sy Ziasone fe 





BUY DIRECT FROM FACTORY. BEST 


MIXED PAINTS 








MONEY. In use 60 ‘i 
Grange. | Low vies ts surprise you. Lay seg oi 
O. W. INGERSOLL, 251 Plymouth Street, Brooklyn, N. Y/ 
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Post Card Brings this 175-Page 
Jewelry Book from World’s 
Largest Mail Order Jewelers 


Baird-North Co., gold and silver- 
smiths, established in 1895, will send 
free and aid, on request, their 
wonderf money-saving Jewelry 
Book containing thousands of beau- 
tiful articles in jewelry, diamonds, 
watches, silverware, leather goods, 
toilet sets, hand bags, fine cutlery, 
etc: Everything is sold direct to 
users at a substantial saving, and 
complete satisfaction 
is guaranteed or 
money refunded. 


Baird-North 
SaveYouMoney 


Average values from 
the 175-page Free 





Me. 1530. 


No. 1417. 

Rove Five Stee ~Baird-North Jewelry fine Geta 
; prove that we fer Engle ria: 

* “Price, Save you about one- getwit ——— 


f 


third on quality =u 

. Order any of the three 
articles shown here, and if you are 
not delighted with the exceptional 
value, we will ref your money. 


“a ry, diamonda, 
f ware, leather goods, cutlery, and 
choice novelties for personal and 

home use. 


Postal Brings 3s 27'.22.3 


Send 
4 me the 175-page 
Big Values Jewelry Book free.” 





Si and mail it today, and 
drop. free 
sane 2 oe Se will be sent peo So 
BAIRD-NORTH CO. Sxitii"ese0,o00 
DEPT. 56 PROVIDENCE, R. L 
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Given Tatkina macnine 
TALKING MACHINE 

Case Mah finish, hed 
parts, no motor to get out of order, 
excellent . 


for all. 
Nova 
infl etc. Return §3 and the 
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County Agents—Live-Stock Scouts 


By W. E. JONES 


ae rae 





F there is any one thing that testifies 

more than another to the value of 

county agents it is what they are doing 
to help the live-stock industry. No other 

up of persons has done more in the last 
ew years toward starting pure-bred herds 
all over the country. One county agent in 
the West has been called “the live-stock 
scout of his county’—a title that fits 
many wideawake county agents. 

One of the best examples of a county 
agent’s work with stock raisers is that of 
C. M. Long, Pettis county, Mo. A live- 
stock company composed of merchants and 
farmers was organized there a few years 

by County Agent Long for the purpose 
2 gene a herd of pure-bred cows and 
high-class bulls—no grades. Seventy-one 
head of two-year-old bred cows were 
bought; this purchase was followed by 
others. Now t are more than 100 
head distributed on the farms in Pettis 
county. 

At last report there were 125 share- 
holders in the company. was no 
trouble selling shares; one individual 
bought $1,000 worth. Each farmer must 
take three shares of stock at $10 each for 
each cow he wants; if he takes five cows, 
he must subscribe for shares amounting to 
$150. If he has no money, the bank loans 
it to him at six per cent on his certificate as 
collateral. 

There were more applications than there 
were cows, and the Toonand is growing. 
Only bulls of proved worth are used with 
the cows. The bulls are sent to the dif- 
ferent farms for service in a motor truck 
owned by the company. The cows are to 
be vam J for that is the only way to have 
a good check on the value of the bulls. 

The contracts with the farmers run for 
five years. They are allowed all the milk 
and butter produced. Male calves are 
kept until they can be sold to best advant- 
age, and the proceeds are divided equally 
between the company and the farmers. 
All heifers are kept until the five-year 
contracts run out, when all animals will be 
sold at public auction, both parties to the 
contract being allowed to bid. After the 
expenses of the sale and the original cost of 
the herd have been deducted, the proceeds 
are to be divided equally between the 
farmers and the company. ‘The farmers, 
of course, share in the company’s profits 
besides receiving half of the net proceeds, 
because they are shareholders. 

It doesn’t take a prophet to tell whether 
the farmers who have kept purebreds for 
five years will go back to grade cows. 

Another good example of the value of 
county agents to the live-stock industry is 
shown in Gage county, Neb. A few years 
ago there were only a few herds of pure- 
bred cattle in the county. Some of the 
breeders had become discouraged and 
thrown their pedigrees into the fire. The 
county agent got the stock raisers to- 

ther and preached E peory ad The 
oe He ized and adopted the slogan 
“Better i e. Live-Stock 
Route.” or agg wfpenirn leggy rae 
pure-bred herds in county. 
county is the leading live-stock county m 
the state. On all roads at the borders of 


County Agent Marshall, of Georgia, helped to get these four bulls for his county 


Gage county are signs reading “Welcome! 
Gage County, Pure-Bred Live - Stock 
Center.” People in Texas heard of this 
county and came there to purchase cows. 
Stock shipping associations, cooperative 
stock sales and cooperative wool sales are 
other valuable features for Gage county 
stockmen. They came after the county 
agent was on the job. 

Similar stories can be told of other county 
agents. In Hayward county, N. C., the 
county agent controlled the sale of ewe 
lambs to such an extent that no dealers 
could buy them; when one sheep raiser had 
a surplus the neighboring farmers were 
given first choice. The county agent’s 
office me a clearing house for lambs. 
That county was one of the first to ship 
sheep and wool in large lots from one 
point. 

County Agent Scott, of Johnson county, 
Wyo., wrote to the large cattle ranchers in 
his county and found out what each had 
for sale or exchange. This information he 
put into a catalog and sent out to all the 
ranchers. In this way animals whose 
period of usefulness is ended on one ranch 
can be transferred to another section where 
they will do as well as new stock shipped in 
from some other place. This lengthens the 
usefulness and service of animals and saves 
thousands of dollars for the county. 

Another instance, illustrated above, is 
the Sumter County Cooperative Bull As- 
sociation, organized by County — 
George R. Marshall, of Georgia. 
four Jersey bulls shown are owned by an 
association of eighty members for the de- 
velopment of productive milk cows. The 
association is composed of four blocks; 
the blocks will exchange bulls every two 

ears. All four bulls are sired by Lendl 

ar Noble, whose sire sold at auction jor 
$15,000. The dams of these bulls have 
milk records of more than 10,000 pounds 
and between 500 and 600 pounds of butter. 
Through the cooperative association these 
high-class bulls cost the owners only $5 a 
cow for eight years of service. 

“T consider this a great stride toward 
better producing milk cows, and there are 
many places that might have one of these 
associations to good advantage,” says 
County Agent Marshall. 

County agents have not confined their 
efforts to the improvement of live stock, 
but have also been the leaders in waging 
war on various live-stock diseases. Hog 
cholera, contagious abortion, tuberculosis, 
hemorrhagic septicemia—all these are 
under the careful watch of the county 
agents’ eyes. It is to the county agents 
that we must give credit for keeping these 
diseases in check as well as has been done. 

Another feature of county agent work 
of vast importance to stockmen is the or- 
ganization of cooperative live-stock mark- 
eting associations. One county agent 
after another has done such work until 
now there are scores of such associations, 
running smoothly, in various states. ‘They 
mean higher prices for stock and lower ex- 
penses in handling; hence, larger profits. 

[What has county done for 
live stock ? Write and Let 
hear from the county agents, teo.—Editor. 
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A New Jersey Thatched Ice House 


By FRANK H. TAYLOR 
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N unscrupulous artist might pass 
this photo off as a scene in the 
West Indies, but really and truly 

it is a pet ab: of a very practical ice 
house discovered in the Jersey pines. 
It is well thatched with reeds from a 
near-by tide-water stream. The thatch- 
ing is easily fastened in place, is water- 


proof, and heatproof and saves a lot of 
lumber and sawdust. Very likely the 
cranberry-bog farmer who built it im- 
ported his innovation, as not many such 
coverings have been found in this sec- 
tion. At any rate it’s worth imitatin 
—if you can get the reeds and woul 
like to have an artistic house. 


The Plain Story of Mr. Spud 


By H. P. MAXWELL 


ERE I am, William Spud, not only 

dead but beaten into a fluffy mass. 
I am now reposing upon Mrs. Spauld- 
ing’s tablein Glendale, W. Va. 

By way of a little reminiscence, per- 
mit me to say itis now March 1, 1919, 
and that, in November, 1918, I, with 
many others of my kind, was excavated 
from the clay upon Silas Lapham’s farm 
near Avola, Steuben county, N. Y. 

For a bushel of my kind Mr. Lapham 
carried home ninety cents. He having 
sold a wagon load of us to one Stephen 
Gare, we reposed in a freight car for a 
day or two when Arthur Bane purchased 
us for ninety-five cents a bushel... He 
was in touch with men in Rochester, 

Y., who are sent out by their re- 
spective houses for the purpose of buy- 
ing up fruits and produce. 

Mr. Bane got in touch with one of 
these men, a Mr. Hodge, who repre- 
sented Gilmore Brothers, of Pittsburgh, 
Pa., and sold us as a carlot for $1.05 a 
bushel. Mr. Hodge had the railroad 
company forward us to Pitteburgh, Pa., 
specifying distinctly that we must be 
delivered in Pittsburgh Produce Yards 
of the Railroad Company. 

After a long, round-about trip via 
Erie Railroad and Pennsylvania Rail- 
road we landed in Pittsburgh Produce 
Yards. For this trip we had tacked 
on us an additional twelve cents a bushel, 
increasing our value to $1.17 a bushel. 

Now, Gilmore Brothers’ salesman who, 
by the way, is a high-salaried man, saw 
that when we arrived there our kind was 
scarce, and that speculators were on the 
jump to get hold of us; so, after much 
dickering, he disposed of us as a carlot 
to one Sam Goldsmith for $1.45 a bushel. 

Sam immediately put a man aboard 
our car with shovel, baskets and scales 
and started selling us outin any sized 
lots demanded by purchaser. It fell to 
my lot to go out in a 100 bushel lot to 
one John Richards, of Wheeling, W. Va., 
at $1.60 a bushel. 

John forwarded us to Wheeling, via 
Railroad. 

To our cost of $1.60 a bushel, John 
\ 





added for packages, carting and freight 
another fifteen cents a bushel, thus 
making our value $1.75 a bushel. 

When we arrived in Wheeling itseemed 
that speculators had gotten wise to some- 
thing, and it was a persiStent rumor that 
the price of our flesh was to rise soon. 

John was a crafty dealer and he put 
us in storage for ninety days, and for the 
cartage, storage, etc., added another 
ten cents a bushel to our original cost. 
So, as we reposed in storage, we were™ 
worth a net cost of $1.85 a bushel. Did 
John sell us for that? Nay, not so; the 
price now for our kind was $2.40 a bushel. 

John sold us to John Gallagher, of 
Moundsville, W. Va., a wholesale pro- 
duce dealer, for $2.40 a bushel. When 
we landed in Moundsville, with freight 
and cartage added we stood Gallagher 
$2.46 a bushel. Gallagher sold us to 
Rogerson Brothers, the grocers, for 
$2.60 a bushel. 

Rogerson Brothers run a delivery 
wagon into Glendale, back tracking our 
trip from Wheeling one-third of the 
way, and their delivery boy sold us on 
his rounds to Mrs. Spaulding for seventy- 
five cents a peck, being at the rate of 
$3 a bushel. Now, here I am. 

You ask my opinion of the two-legged 
creatures that handled me thusly, caus- 
ing me to rise between producer and con- 
sumer 233% per cent. Well, if I had 
my eyes and skin back I would feel like 
firing juice into the eyes of all who thus 
handled me, for I think them more than 
half crazy when there’s a sane and sen- 
sible solution on a get-together basis, 
thereby reducing cost between producer 
and consumer. 

The producer thinks there are no honest 
consumers and the consumer thinks 
there are no honest producers. Each 
mistrusts the other and goes on paying 
a lot of trucksters, middlemen, commis- 
sion merchants, distributors, specula- 
tors, etc., who thrive by keeping = the 
old antagonism. Why can not producer 
and consumer see that they keep this class 
of men alive, and proceed to cut them off 
except when absolutely necessary. 


. 









Have Cozy Rooms 
For 17c a Day 


Now made possible by this latest Larkin Factory: 
Family plaz. One i. three rooms furnished pee 
pletely for only 17c a day. Take two years to pay. 


800 Beautiful Furnishings 
Await Your Choosing 
Welcome surprises await you in the large amount of 
fu you can do at small expense. i 
quality furnishings of tasty and beau 
design, on easy terms, at rock- 
bottom prices surely merit 
your investigation. 
Big Helpful Book 
Now FREE 


Every one of its 104 
contains intensely i 
offers for Pes resem Sao, We 


for your book now, 


Lavkie Co Bia 
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-McQUAY-NORRIS 


PISTON RINGS 


Our booklet—‘* To Have and to 
Hoid Power’’—will help you know 
piston rings. It will explain clearly 
the causes of lost compression, 
lost power, faulty lubrication, and 
carbon deposits. It will save you 
time and money. Free on request. 
McQuay-Norris Manufacturing Co. 

2822 Locust St., St. Louis, U. S. A. 1s” 
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have made good 
since 1636 
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“Bride” igh ting ¢ Battery e 


For Your Car 


Because it is made by the largest maker of storage 
batteries in the world— 


it embodies the experience of thirty-one 
years of making storage batteries for every 
storage battery purpose— 


it is built in every detail upon the idea of 


enduring qualityrather than ona price basis— 


it possesses many special features—includ- 
ing the unit cell assembly, non-flooding 
filling plugs and extra-tough, semi-flexible 
jars—each one of which has proved its worth 
in long years of practical seryvice— 


it is the battery that will put real ‘“‘punch 
and power’’ behind the starting and light- 
ing system of your car, and keep it there. 





Don’t for- 
getthat 
there is an 
*"‘Exide’’ 
Battery 
especially 
made for 


Lighting 
Plant. 











Send for a copy of our folder “Nine Points of Exide” 
lf you are not familiar with the location of the **¥Exide"’ Service Station nearest you write to us 


THE ELECTRIC STORAGE BATTERY CO. 


The largest maker of storage batteries in the world 

1888 PHILADELPHIA, PA. 1919 
Mew York Boston Chicago - Washington 
Pittsburgh Minneapolis Kansas City Detroit 


Atlanta 


Denver San Francisco Cleveland 
Rochester 





Special Canadian Representatives, Chas. E. Goad Engineering Co., 105 Bond Street, Teronte LOOK FOR 


Batteries are made by this Company for every storage battery purpose 


THIS SIGN 
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engine 
spark plug bles life and service of plugs. Makes 
worn out ‘nines spark like new. More than 50,000 

months. Let us send one for you to try 10 days free on your Ford. 


Send No Money! 3:23 % yx pame snd 


“For-do” complete, postpaid, anf to ae ‘- * can 
in 3 mimutes. No chan 
bore, jae yy to put on 


everything 
send If not 
so chargewil Sema. "We teal he ak” Son 


G. E. COLBY CO., Inc. | 7 North Eighth Ave, Maywood, Ill. 








put on Ford cars in last 


reer in Sar or cngine. ne caer 


re ne eae Aone want ant to keep 
Fm bad 









Engine UserAgentsWanted 
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Borge Menthe Rove at 25- Sell Se 
uv. Ss. Co., Son 28, Greenvilie, Pa. 
ASEPELES printed Dowiooes. hetins 
Cards, see poste ee 





The Care of Cattle in America 
100 Years Ago 


ICHARD PARKINSON, with whom 
all Our Folks are well acquainted by 
this time, tells very carefully how he fed 
his cows before the days of silos and clover 

hay. This account was written in 1800: 
cattle in America are a mixed kind, 

very few of any distinct breed, but the 
are in ca te to the pp ose 
usage, equ as in any part o' t 
Britain. They are from England, Scotland, 
Holland and France. The oxen are very 
peo in the yoke, and more tractable than 
ote saw —_ in panes Bh yt are 
gen y wor to very advan ages— 
ten or twelve years old. When made fat, 
they weigh from fifty to sixty stone, four- 
teen pounds to the stone; some are smaller. 
I have seen a heifer at four years old, killed 
in Philadelphia, weigh eighty stone. There 
Santen Saale Sigh, hel Seemed deer 
seventeen han sup- 
posed to weigh 120 stone. These two 

animals were on in be Jerse 

A good cow. y fed, will give 
sixteen oavieal uiikint milk in Nate's our hours; 
but that i isnot common. For want int of care 
in feeding and milking, they frequently 
fis only one quart in twenty-four hours. 

t is not uncommon for a cow to go un- 

milked for two or three days, it being 
—_ difficult oat er a ing & 
their Legare in w 0 itis 
to have a bell hung to them, and the owner 
knows the tone of the bell. But there are 
some people who milk the cows only when 
they want milk, even when the cattle can 
be found. Perhaps they have not _— 
vessels to put the milk in, or the 
think it keeps better in the cow’s udder, » fOr 
milk is hard to keep from the frost in 
winter, and the heat in summer very soon 
turns it sour; and so they milk it as they 
want it. As { wasa milker of cows, I tried 
the experiment for two or three days of 
milking but once a day. This was in 
winter, when we wanted to go to town only 
once a day with milk; but the milking so 
seldom caused the cows to give less milk. 

The method of feeding cows in America 
is in every instance the same as that of 
feeding hogs in England—broth, dish- 
washings and any filthy stuff, with bran or 
meal of any kind. The fat cattle are fed on 
Indian corn, broken in the same manner as 
we break beans for horses, mixed with 
bran, chopped straw, or chaff, clover, or 
timothy hay, blades, etc.; salt is re gularly 
given once a week, a large handful to e 
beast, whether for fattening or not. 

The price of a cow and calf is from $12 
to $40, but the general run of cows are sold 
from $18 to $26; what are termed fat 
calves, from $4 to $8, to kill at six or eight 
weeks old; a drape cow from $6 to $16; a 

air of working oxen from $70 to $100; 
f from fourpence to tenpence per pound; 
veal the same. 

There is one gentleman of the name of 
Gough, at Perry Hall, who has procured 
some imported cattle from near ork, in 
England; something of the Tees-water 
kind, which he sold very high at the first— 
from $100 to $120 for a bull calf, and $70 
to $80 for heifers at year-olds; but they are 
not at all liked. The butchers will not buy 
a calf of that kind, if they know it; they 
complain of the flesh being coarse and 
black. They were not of the best sort when 
first imported; nor do I believe they would 
answer in that hot climate and poor soil. 
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Wheat and the Hessian Fly 


Don’t be too Pei alveut on p tate ee 
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How Do You Husk Corn? 











only the ears are har- 

vested on about nine- 
tenths of the area devoted 
to corn, although silos are 
taking care of a larger part 
of the corn crop each year. 
The common method of 
harvesting the ears is to 
husk directly into the 
wagon, using a ‘“‘throw- 
board,” or “‘bang-board,”’ 
on the far side of the wag- 
on-box. Usually a husker 
takes two rows at a time, 
and usually one man to a 
wagon. An average day’s 
husking in good corn is 


ae Ie the corn-belt states 








Is this the way you do it; or 


from sixty to seventy-five 
bushels a day, although 





some huskers crib 150 fe 
bushels a day. = 

But, presto! Here is a 
machine that takes the 
hand work and backache 
out of husking. Within 
the past few years ma- 
chines have been perfected 
that husk very well in 
standing corn. Some ears 
are bound to be left, but if 
hogs are turned in to clean 
up the field, the fallen ears 
are not wasted. Such a 
machine is not profitable 
on small farms, for it takes 
several men to operate a 
machine economically. A 








sense = Re oe 
P eae sa a, % 3 











machine will husk eight 
acres or more a day. 


Do you usevthis modern way? 





Salting Soft Corn 


Corn planting was two weeks late in the 
corn-belt states, due to rains. For that 
reason there will be soft corn in some local- 
ities, unless the weatherman withholds 
frost until later than usual. 

To prevent losses of soft corn due to 
heating in the cribs, add from one-half to 
one pound of salt to each 100 pounds of 
soft ear corn, the amount of salt depending 
somewhat upon the condition of the corn. 

Salt is not a cure-all for soft corn, how- 
ever. Much care should be exercised in 
sorting the corn and in providing extra 
good ventilation. 

The method of using the salt is to place a 
layer of corn one and one-half.or two feet 
thick in the crib; then scatter the salt over 
it in proper proportions. After another 
layer of corn has been added, salt should be 
scattered again, and so on until the crib 
has been filled with alternate layers of corn 
and salt. 

Results of experiments conducted show 
that as high as two pounds of salt can be 
used to 100 pounds of corn with seemingly 
better results than one pound gives. It is 
probable, however, that this amount of 
salt can not be safely used when the corn is 
to be fed to live stock. 

In 1915, Sam Sampson, of McCallsburg, 
Ta., salted a crib of corn that he believes 
_would have spoiled otherwise. The corn 
came out of the crib in early spring in good 
condition. This corn was fed to hogs with 
a satisfactory results. The salted corn 

not freeze hard in the winter, as did the 
unsalted corn. 


en 


Good Fences 
(Continued from page 67] 
WMH e 


,’ saysHenry. Henry has hauled 
e than 100 rei manure on to his 
Millable land in one year’s time, as a result 
“Of the silo, besides saving money that 
would have been paid for feed. 

Henry carries his stock on pastures as 






long as possible, then turns it on the mead- 
ows as soon as the second growth has a 
start. Thus the animals graze and fer- 
tilize, and the next season’s hay crop shows 
the results in increased tonnage. 

Henry saw a chance to double the value 
of his acres by keeping pure-bred cattle 
instead of scrubs. Therefore, he decided 
to use a pure-bred bull. First, he tried to 
interest three of his neighbors in the prop- 
osition, for he thought’ that cooperative 
breeding would create an increased pro- 
duction and profit for the community. 
The neighbors having confidence in his 
judgment by this time, willingly agreed to 
cooperate. So $1,000 was paid for the 
bull, each man. paying $250. They readily 
sell their calves for twice to three times the 
average price, simply because their herds 
have blood. 

Henry says that when he drove his first 
fence-post he started fencing out failure 
and fencing in profit and contentment. 
That first fence-post stands near the cor- 
ner of the barn. Henry calls it the monu- 
ment to his start. 





Learn Farming First 


A young man in a Nebraska city writes 
that he has decided to become a farmer, but 
is without farm experience, and wishes to 
know whether we advise him to go in for 
general farming or to raise pure-bred stock 


or gece 

e think it is too early for this young 
man to decide this question. We suggest 
that. he find employment on a good farm 
for at least two years. During this time he 
will have an opportunity to learn some- 
thing of weoey | and will gain experience, 
without which failure is certain. As soon 
thereafter as he can get the money we ad- 
vise him to rent a good farm, and stay on 


it until he has acquired enough to make a- 
first payment on a farm of his own. In 
this way he can break into farming with 


less risk and with-a fair chance of y 
becoming the owner of a good farm, 
, i : 


ee ee a ia iE ae 












Easy 
Monthly Payments 


17 Cents a Day Pays 


For the mellow-toned Symphonic Piano. Several beautiful mod- 
els in genuine Mahogany, Oak and Walnut. Guaranteed 25 years. 
Sold the celebrated Larkin Factory-to-Family way. Many musie¢ 
lovers have saved $100 to $200 in buying Symphonics. 


Our plan permits 30 days’ trial in your home. Four re’ time 
without interest. Convenient monthly payments. Ask today fos 
FREE Catalog illustrating and describing Symphonics. Showr 


Symphonic Pianos 
Also Player Pianos and Grands 


instruments in actual colors. Please state whether interested is 
the Symphonic Piano, the Symphonie Player Piano (whict 
anyone can play) or the Symphonic Baby GRAND. Write nor 


for your Catalog. 
tg Ce Desk PFI1019, Buffalo, N.Y 
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Your choice of many 
beautiful fast color guar- 
anteed fabrics, m in 
any style, perfect fit and 
complete satisfaction 
guaranteed delivers 
charges prepaid and al 

extrasfree. All orders on 
approval. No sale unless 
you are well pleased. 


AGENTS 
WANTED 


We need a few more 
live ambitious : hustlers 
who like wear swell 
clothes and make $l0a day 
or more, Write today for 
fine new sample outfit, 
bigger and better than 
Your name and 
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(ACME Qu, 


PAINTS & FINISHES 
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F you're keen for economy, then start right in protecting 

your machinery and buildings with Acme Quality Paints 
and Finishes—a special kind for every special surface you 
want to cover. You will be astounded at the little time and 
cost compared with the saving Acme Paints will mean to 
your equipment and home. 

Today, send for our two helpful booklets, “Acme Quality Painting 


Guide” and “Home Decorating”. Free for the asking. They'll answer 
every paint and home beautifying question you'll ask. 


ACME WHITE LEAD 


AND COLOR 
Department WN 


Boston Topeka 
Cincinnati Nashville 
Dallas Lincoln 


Salt Lake City 


Minneapolis Portland 
Birmingham Los Angeles 


WORKS 
Detroit, Mich. 
Spokane 


Pittsburgh 
Port Worth 





Have a Quality Shelf 


St. Louie 








Atlas Farm Powder is 
compounded especially for 
safety and efficiency. Inex- 
perienced users can easily 
follow the simple direc- 
tions given in our book. 

I had never done an 


blasting writes Dean 


son, Netherlands, Mo., ‘*I had the first 


Thousands of farmers and 
their helpers have found 
that with Atlas Farm Powderitis easy to clearland, make 
ditches, prepare beds for trees and increase soil fertility. 
Send a postal mentioning this paper and we will mail 
you the 128-page book “‘Better Farming with Atlas 
Farm Powder,”* telling you just how to do the work. 


ATLAS POWDER Cco., Division FJ 3, Wilmington, Del. ; 


y 
John- 
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A Cheap Press for Waste Paper 
By F. M. WITBECK, Michigan 


MAs Y large business houses have costly 
devices for baling and saving waste 
P r, but most of the devices are too cost- 
y for the farm home, where much waste is 





going on for want of some device for caring . 
or 


same. Here is how to make a simple 
and inexpensive press which will conserve 
the waste paper: 

Most. farms have some kind of an apple 
barrel press. This, with a few pieces of 
boards, three pairs of common strap hinges 
and two hinged hasps and staples, can in 
a very short time be made into a paper 
press, as shown in the illustrations. is 
will prove a good investment and will get 
rid of the waste paper in a more patriotic 
way than the stove route, where thousands 
of tons are now being wasted. 

Here is all that is necessary: 
form twenty-four inches square in which 
two hinge staples are fastened securely; 
twenty 1 x 3-inch strips, twenty-eight 


A plat- ° 


inches long; eight cleats 1 x 4 inches, ° 


eighteen and three-quarter inches long; 
three pairs six-inch strap hinges; two hing- 


ed hasps for locking one corner; a follower, ~ 


sixteen-inches square. 


The upper sketch at the left is the plat- 
t is the barrel press. Be- © 


form; at the righ 
low, at the left, is the slatted case which is 


fastened together at\ the corner; at the ° 


right is the follower. 


- The Why of Farm Failures 


Some people on farms fail because of cir- 
cumstances which they are 
control. But in other cases the fault is 
a their own, because— 

1. 





e waste in methods of production 


and in the things produced wipes out the 
margin of profit. ‘ 
2. The unbusinesslike system of bor- 
rowing ahead to produce a crop is taking 
a gamble that may turn out badly. 
3. Instead of using the “cover crop” 


powerless to =: 


plan to store up nitrogen in the soil, a” 


mortgage covers the crop and gives the 
nitrogen to the other fellow as interest. 


4. The merchant is given a lien for 


mam in lieu of being paid cash, thus 
piling up the burden of time prices. 

5. Farm machinery is left out in the 
weather to rust and depreciate in value. 

6.. Careless and ignorant methods are 
used in marketing crops. : 

7. The time spent loafing about to 
ought to be spent at home working the 
crops or assisting the overv wife. 

8. Failure to provide home comforts 
breaks down the wife’s spirit and perhaps 
her health, and makes home so unat- 
tractive that the children leave long before 
their majority. Make home attractive. . 
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Plan for Live-Stock Farm 



























































BLUEGRASS nee 
PASTURE ble 
PAPE Wa : 
A OVER 
PASTURE \o¥a|oga| RYE 
52 ACRES 29a WHEAT 
oR 
OATS 
ALFALFA — 
16 ACRES 
x 
CorRiwv CorRiv 
32 ACRES 32 ACRES 
a 160-acre 


fo plan for arrangin 
live-stock farm was shown at the 
Lee County Fair, Illinois, last August. 
It was prepared by the Animal Hus- 
bandry Department of the University of 
Illinois, and the Lee County Soil Im- 
provement Association. 

All of the crops are indicated. The 
small lot marked A is for stock. The 
field marked B is for orchard. The small 
bluegrass pasture near the farmstead is 
for pasturing work horses, and possibly 
a cow or two. 

Have you any suggestions as to how 
the farm could be arranged more con- 
veniently ? 


How We Sell Alfalfa 


(Continued from page 73] 


fair color, sound, sweet and well baled. 

No. 2 Alfalfashall include alfalfa some- 
what bleached, but of fair color, reason- 
ably leafy, not more than one-eighth 
foreign grasses sound and well baled. 

No. 3 Alfalfa shall include bleached 
alfalfa or alfalfa mixed with not to ex- 
ceed one-fourth foreign grasses, but 
when mixed must be of fair color, sound 
and well baled. 

No-Grade Alfalfa shall include alfalfa 
not good enough for other grades, caked, 
musty, grassy or threshed. 


This Letter Brings Business 


The following letter has moved many 
tons of hay for us, although it is far 
from being a model according to letter 
experts, but as their suggested improve- 
ments failed to produce as well, we will 
continue to use it for some time to come : 


Mr, I. W. Bruner, 
The Dairyhill Farm, 
Fairhaven, Okla. 
Good-morning, Mr. Bruner: 

Thanks for your inquiry of the seventh. 

Yes, we have a few cars of Standard alfalfa 
hay that we will sell this month. 

his hay is sweet, well cured, good color, 
leafy and free of weeds or other foreign 
matter. 

It goes to you in eighty-pound bales, which 
will reduce handling costs and enable you to 
store more hay in less room. 

We can ship any quantity from ten to twenty 
tons to the car, and we will load it out the 
day after your order is booked. 

r price is $32 a ton, f. o. b. our station 
with bill of lading and draft attached. Please 
advise us on what bank you wish draft drawn. 

We guarantee the freight to be $1 a ton, 
our station to Fairhaven. 

e picture will give you an idea of how we 
handle our hay in the fields—we try to do it 





t. 
all good wishes, we are, 
; Sincerely, 

Adams Alfalfa Farms. 


Does It Pay? 
‘It does. By selling direct by mail we 
‘Tealize at least $3 a ton profit above the 
Price we could get from commission men, 
anc “4 ‘a same time — ee we be 
@dout the same amount by buyin ; 
0 both of us are perfectly satisfied with 
‘result. This plan prevents leaks. 
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‘EP all done. and no 
real work about it / 


‘Just an hour’s interesting experience in operating a 
most wonderful machine that does both washi 
ing. All the hand work required was feeding 
“T’m glad all through that I can do my own washin 
dependent of unreliable servants, and get a lot o 


pleasure out of it besides. 


up healthy activity and high spirits. 


and wring- 
e wringer. 


P real 


“There’s just enough work in a Maytag washday to keep 


For rural homes where the electric current is not avail- 
able, the Maytag Multi-Motor is the only practical self- 


contained power washer, 


The power is furnished by a little 


gasoline engine installed under the tub, easily operated 
and furnishing power as constant and dependable as an 


electric motor. 


The Maytag Electric Washer, favored in electrically ap- 
pointed city homes for both convenience and efficiency, is 


also adapted to operation in connection with any standard 


farm electric lighting system. 


The Maytag Household Manual sent by mail gratis 


THE MAYTAG COMPANY, NEWTON, IOWA 


BRANCHES: Philadelphia Indianapolis 
Kansas City Atlanta Portland (Oregon) 

























Yes, you can make $2 an hour 
and not half try. Maher made 
$51 in one afternoon, Cooper 
last year. 
I want 800 more agents quick 
to take orders for my wonder- 
ful new lineof raincoats, rain- 
capes and waterproof aprons, 


No Delivering 
No Collecting 
Unheard of values. That’s 
why Halloway made $425 last 


month and! Grace Irvine 
cleared $17 in one day. 


Sample Coat Free 
Also beautiful samples of 64 


finest fabrics given without 
charge. Write quick. Bend no money, 


No experience i . Itell 
de whet to desnd what to 
now for full details of this 


great offer. 
THE COMER MFG. CO. 
Dept. S-14, DAYTON, OHIO 


AGENTS #60 WEEKLY 


where to 
Bay. 
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a regular income and 
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prices are the lowest in the 


of owning and wear- 
ee ing & 


f you are making 

pay your bills as agreed, 

You To Become 
Customer 


‘You can jag of os Just the cause 90 in enw stove end 
monthly or weekly as you prefer. Compare 
ciere by 


any other firm. Our 
worth for genuine, high 
orough 


oods. We send any article for a tho: 


ye 
examination, 
send it back, 


and pay all expenses if you 


Send for Our Superb Catalog 
ind ue Oh Pet act dre 
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Send for Our Free 
Ask 
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THE FARM JOURNAL 


How Big Is a Farm? It Depends on Results 


Acres are not the deciding factor. 


HEN the Federal Farm Loan 
Board refused a loan to H. R. 
Jinnings, of Michigan, stating 
that there was‘ not enough land in his 
seventeen-acre tract to be called a farm, 
Mr. Jinnings immediately sat down and 
wrote us as fi 
“How many acres constitute a farm? 
The place in question consists of seventeen 
acres, is devoted to eral farming” and 
has buildings worth $1,000. The property 
was inspected and favorably reported. on 
by both the leeal committee and the bank’s 
representative. Neither the personal 
equation ner the security was given as the 
reason for refusal; only that ‘there is not 
enough land in this tract to be ealled a 


farm.’ 
Ne two answers to Mr. Jinnings’ 
question would be the same. To say how 


big is a farm is not easy. Once a man in 
reporting the size of a meteor said it was 
as big as @ basket with a tail as long as a 
piece of rope. His answer was not scien- 
tifically aceurate. 

Farm Loan Board’s Tests 


For the purpese of securing a loan from a 
federal farm loan bank, however, there is a 
pretty good answer to the question. As 
a basis = —— what area —— 
tutes a farm for loaning purposes t 
Federal Farm Loan Beard requires the 
following tests: 

1. The farm must be of sufficient area 
to yield at the hands of an ordinarily 
capable farmer, putting it to the use to 
which it is generally adapted and using 
average methods, an income sufficient to 
maintain the family of the applicant and 
discharge the interest and amortization 
payments. 

2. Where through intensive farming or 
the practise of a specialty a sufficient. in- 
come has been regularly derived from a 
tract deficient in area for ordinary farming, 
or where the application of the prospective 
borrower shows that he is by experience 
capable of producing such an mcome from 
such a tract, such area may be accepted as 
sufficient, provided the land has a stable 
and permanent market value sufficient to 


warrant the loan lied for. This ruling 
does not apply to fruit and orchard lands 
which have already been the subjects of 
definite rulings. 

Value of Land Is a Factor 


Herbert Quick, member of the Farm Loan 
Board, Washington, comments on this rul- 
ing as follows: 

“This ruling was the result of a good deal 
of labor and adjustment. of views. The 
first clause in it is, I think, economically 
sound; namely, that the ordinary farmer 
on the ordinary farm must have enough 
land to constitute an economic agricul- 
tural unit, _ es to general farm 

ise; otherwise the money had better 
loaned to somebody who has such a 
unit. This rule was adopted to prevent 
the banks from making loans on eountry 
homes of city . suburban tracts, 
boarding houses and the like. However, 
it did result in the refusal of loans to a 
great many not very efficient farmers who 
are trying vainly to make a living on tracts 
jeone on ——— of their sandy character, 
or aridity, were not large 
nese a man a living. In the 
main, a ie refusal to loan in these cases, if 
it affects the farmer at all, affects him in 
the direction of putting him out. of a busi- 
ness in which he is sure to fail. 

“The second clause is of distinet value to 
skilled people who have the ability to 
succeed on small tracts of land. T he pro- 
vision which requires the existence of a 
selling value sufficient to protect the loan 
under all conditions is, I think, an obvious 
necessity. We never know when the 
skilled farmer will die or move away and 
the land itself fall into the hands of men of 
only ordinary skill. The conclusion of 
the whole matter is that we will finance 
the intensive farmer, or the man who 
een ae @ specialty, up to the limit of the 
commercial selling value of his land.” 

Let us suppose a group of people live in 
the outskirts of a large city. They have 
residential lots of from a quarter of an acre 
+o five acres. They have set out orchards, 
or vineyards, or built —— —_ 
poultry, or grow some truck. Loans o 


Loans are given up to the selling value of the land 


these lots would be perfectly safe, perhaps, 
but ought they to be made under an act 
which was passed for the development of 
agriculture? Is it contemplated that under 
this act money should be loaned to such 
suburbanités whose agriculture is second- 
ary to their other interests? Ought they 
not to go to the city building and loan as- 
sociation if they wish to do cooperative 
a In most cases they can do so 
reely. 


Farm Income Is Not Proper Test 


Here is another case: A very efficient man 
with a genius for intensive i asks a 
loan on land situated in a nei rhoed 
where land is worth, say, $50 an acre. His 
iand is only so much better than his neigh- 

bors’ land as he has Jowe y it through good 
management and hard work 

show that on ten aeres of land he has for 
years made returns greater than his 
neighbor makes from 100 aeres, and he 
asks a loan based on his income from the 
land. He is making a fine living on a traet 
on which the average farmer of the vicinity 
would become a bankrupt. 

For that very reason it is not safe to 
lean him on the basis of his income from 
the land. Next year he may sell out, or 
he may die, and the Iand will pass into the 
hands of a man who can not make it pro- 
duce more than the average returns. If 
the loan were’ made on the basis of the 
farming genius of the applicant it would 
be unsafe just beeause such genius 
is rare. 

Therefore, it is clear that the size of es 
farm is not merely a matter of acreage, bu 
of productiveness. In some parts of the 
country and under some types of farming 
a forty-acre tract is enough for the or- 
dinary farmer, while there are regions in 
which 1,000 acres are too small. ‘There are 
regions in which a half section is a smaller 
farm than five acres may be under special 
conditions. After a man has migrated 
to a new and untried country he may find 
that he has a farm which is five times as 
small in income production as the seller 
told him it was. It pays to investigate 
before buying, then there will be no regrets. 





Keep the Community Spirit Alive 


By L. O. LANTIS, Ohio 


INCE the armistice was signed almost 
a@ year ago, the reason for having 
patriotic community meetings has ap- 
parentl and ae commu- 
nities have discontinued the mectings. 

However, we must remember that to have 
a loyal, intelligent, law-abiding body of 
citizens in every neighborh it is also 
necessary for those i in the same 
community to cooperate m time of peace 
as well as in time of war. 

Why - caatly? — have community 
sings” requen eople enjoy singing 
the “songs that live,” and these are ap- 
propriate for peace tty i as well as war 
times. It is not necessary to stop with 
singing but a band or an aecbebas might 
be organized. 

Ki , O., is a town with 
tion about 900. It is si 


‘ 


should be made early, even in the spring, 
so that those who will be be competitors may 
get their exhibits ready. Premiums need 
not be large. The money necessary for 
carrying on the fair may be raised by selling 
at auction all the articles that win 

miums; or it may be raised by subscription. 
When the fair is held in a vi age, the mer- 



























chants often give articles of merchandise 
remiums. 
= ie one rural neighborhood in Western 
Ohio, the minister and some of the men 
determined to hold a chantauqua during 
the summer. The people were busy with 
the harvest but the meetings were held in 
the evenings, except on Sunday. The 
programs were not very long, and many 
le seemed to enjoy having somet: 
in fn the community which they could atte 
in the evening. Those who make arrai 
ments for such meetings should peti <i 
the needs of the people, and try to secure 
speakers and musicians who will meet these 
needs and be entertaining and instructive. 
As the regular holidays and special da 
come along, suitable exercises should 
held. For example, Lincoln’s birthday, 
Washington’s birthda. , Arbor Day an 
Memorial Day ought to be observed by 
having exercises in the sehools. 
want and girls should have a prominent 
ape te for community meet- 
, but it is “ gee for cng oe —— 
a part; the older people sho - 
= Fy the remainder. 


. a ae the = de nds 
argely upon the ngness of nei 
ther and work together for 
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Here is shown Congoleum Gold-Seal Art-Rug No. 850 










Gold Seal 





pres on the face of every genuine 
Congoleum Go/d-Sea/ Art-Rug is our 
money-back guarantee reading: 


‘‘Satisfaction Guaranteed 
or Your Money will be Refunded’’ 


This is our definite promise. It means just what it 
says: If any Congoleum Gold-Sea/ Art-Rug you buy 
doesn’t prove perfectly satisfactory you can have a new 
Rug or your money back. 


When you go to pick out a Congeleum Art-Rug be 
sure to look for this Go/d-Seal, or the name ‘“Congoleum’’ 
stamped on the back. It is your protection against in- 
ferior imitations of Congoleum. ® 


Truly Economical—Wonderfully Satisfactory 


ONGOLEUM Gold-Sea/ Art-Rugs are very eco- 
nomical because their cost is low and because they 


give long service. They are wonderfully satisfactory for , 


several reasons. 


(1) Because the beautiful patterns are designed by fam- 
ous rug designers, in colors that are rich and beautiful. 
We can only approximate their beauty in a two-color 
advertisement like this. 


(2) Because they have.a firm, smooth surface that is so 
easy to keep clean. No beating or heavy sweeping 
necessary, a damp mop is all you need. 


q (3) Because they do not curl or “‘kick up” at the edges, 


but lie perfectly flat. without fastening in any way. 


OCTOBER, 


Rucs ™& 
We repeat: “Look for the Gold Seal” 


‘tea te 
Pye golcum Gold-Seal Art. 

; Be. até. The 6a 9 foot 
size retatle at $9.75. 


Y Look 

Sor this 
Gold Seal 
wnen you 
buy 











(4) Because the patterns are printed with a heavier 
layer of color than is used on any other printed floor- 
covering on the market,and will consequently keep bright 
and new-looking much longer. 


Note these low prices 


6 x9 feet .. .$ 9.75 9x9 feet... $14.25 
7%44=x9 feet ... 11.85 9x10% feet. .. 16.60 
9x12 feet... . $19.00 


Congoleum Gold-Seal Floor-Coverings 


Congoleum is also manufactured in roll form in a var- 
iety of different patterns in soft colors, suitable for use in 
the hall, pantry, kitchen, or any other room where you 
want an all-over floor-covering. Price: $1.00 per square 
yard for both two yard and three yard material. 





















Colo~ Charts Free 


| Send your name and address to the nearest branch 
office for a copy of the latest Rug Chart showing 
the full assortment of patterns in the actual colors. 
We also have color folders, illustrating the other 
Congoleum Floor-Coverings. State which you want. 








Prices in the Far West and South average 15% higher than 
those quoted; in Canada prices average 25% i 
subject to change without notice, 


PHILADELPHIA «2 SAN FRANCISCO « CHICAGO 


higher. prices 
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Lazzari stands beside the New Edison and sings Lazzari has now ceased to sing, and the New Edison 
“Mon coeur s’ouvre a ta voix” is singing the same song alone 


E. voice of the decade has appeared. A ing her voice with its RE-CREATION by the New Edi- 
transcendent artist has flashed into operatic son. She sang. Suddenly she ceased to sing, and 
glory. the New Edison took up the same song alone. There 

was no difference. It was only by watching Lazzari’s 


Twenty-two months ago, Carolina Lazzari joined ; h : he had d 
the Cahamne Cheasto-sonlenenia, ‘aeieceiod -_ oy the audience could tell when she had cease 


Today, three continents clamor to hear her. Lazzari has made this test before more than ten 
thousand music lovers and representative music 

This fall the Metropolitan Opera Company brings critics. This test proves beyond all question that the 
her to New York City—its new prima donna con- voice of Lazzari, as RE-CREATED by the New Edison, 
tralto. ; is absolutely indistinguishable from her voice as 
heard on the stage of the Metropolitan Opera House. 





While the spell of her magnificent voice is hold- 


ing New York opera-goers enthralled, the New Generations may pass. The Metropolitan Opera 
ison will be giving the self-same voice to music- House may fade into memory. But the genius of 
lovers throughout the world Edison has perpetuated forever the real voices of the 


world’s great artists. Not strident and mechanical 
The pictures on this page are from actual photo- travesties on their art—but literal RE-~CREATIONS, 
graphs. They show Lazzari in the act of compar- indistinguishable from their living voices. 


ae 


NOTE:—Edison not only’RE-CREATES the great voices of the world. He also finds them. 
His method of scientific voice-analysis discovered Lazzari. 


The NEW EDISON 
The Phonograph with a Soul 


teresting phonograph story of the year. Free. 
Write for it. Thomas A. Edison, Inc., Orange, N. J. 
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The Household 


The Homes of a Nation Are Its Strongest Forts 


ae 








Theautumntimeis withus! Itsapproach 


Was heralded, not many days ago, 
By hazy skies that veiled the brazen sun, 
And sea-like murmurs from the rustling 


corn, 

And low-voiced brooks that wandered 
drowsily 

By purpling clusters of the juicy grape, 

Swinging wpon the vine. And now, 'tis 
here. William D. Gallagher. 


Secure a Trained Nurse 


for Every County 
By ELEANOR. TAYLOR MARSH 
HEN grandfather broke his leg, 
or grandmother came down with 
a fever, other members of the 


family stopped working to care for them, 
and the neighbors brought deli- 





work being done by such organizations 
as the National Organization for Public 
Health Nursing to secure this needed 
supply of rural nurses. 

The public health nurse is well adapted 
to the needs of the country and the small 
town. In the first place, she is ‘‘ public,’’ 
which means that her expenses are borne 
by the community as a whole, so that no 
one family feels it as a serious burden ; 
and she works for the community as a 
whole, seeing that every one who needs 
care gets it. 

In the second-place, she visits the sick, 
giving them skilled care under the super- 
vision of the doctor, and shows: members 
of the family not only how to take care 
of the sick person, but how to protect 
the well. She inspects school children, 
discovers any physical defects or sick- 





cacies for the invalid or helped 
with the work. Skilled doctors 
were few and expensive in those 
days, and trained nurses were 
unknown. 

Today, sickness in a city family 
is cared for by the aid of physi- 
cian and nurse. The country. 
family, om the other hand, is 
frequently dependent upon the 
neighbors, for hospitals are rare 
in the country, doctors are still 
few and far between, and nurses 
even fewer. For instance, in a 
group of five states, containing 
240 counties, not one trained 
nurse was available for the 
victims of epidemic influenza 
which levied such a heavy toll 
upon our people last year. 

Modern health agencies are 











are shown the best and the easiest — 
of caring for their children. 

A typical day spent by one such nurse 
records an early morning visit to a man 
who had broken his shin bone. The nurse 
went with her emergency kit, helped 
place the patient in a comfortable posi- 
tion and improvised splints from shingles 
with which to hold the broken bone in 
place until the dector could come. 

She next visited the district school, 
where the day’s program called for a 
toothbrush drill for the whole school. 
Discovering that one of the children had 
a sore throat, the nurse had her sent 
home, with instructions to the mother 
to call for the doctor. The teacher 
was cautioned to keep the child’s books 
and pencils apart, so that proper pre- 
cautions. could be taken if the sore 
throat proved to be diphtheria. 
From the school the nurse 
hurried to the village center, 
where two rooms had been fitted 
up asa baby clinic. Here once a 


[Continued on page 97] 





Concerning 
Certain Domestic Affairs | 
At every turn the maples burn, | 
The quail is whistling free, — 
The partridge whirs, and the | 
Srosted burs 

Are dropping for you and me. ' 

Ho! hillyho! heigh O! 
Hillyho! 
On a clear October morning. 
E. C. Stedman. 


OME wild ferns from the 
woods make a very pretty 








expensive and can be afforded 
only by the very rich or by groups 
of people who combine to secure 
them, as groups of people in 
cities have combined to secure health 
clinics, to employ visiting nurses, to 
establish school nursing and baby clinics. 
Though the country community has dis- 
covered the advantages of cooperation 
for other things, it has been slow to com- 
bine for health. It has been found that 
a public health nursing 
system, in which nurses are 
employed by the city or by 
some central agency, solves 
the difficulties of families 
who do not need or can not 
afford the full-time services 
of a trained nurse, but are 
in need of skilled advice and 
helpin health matters. Such 
a system raises the general 
health level of a community, 
but it has as yet not been - 
adopted to any large extent 
in rural communities. How- 
ever, the United States Pub- 
lic Health Service, in con- 
“nection with its recent 
announcement of an after- 
the-war national healthcam- 


\paign, is urging the employ-. | 


Sits and sare te 
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The nurse makes her rounds in districts where the 
overworked doctor is the only other agent of health 


ness, and helps parents to have these 
defects remedied or the illness cured by 
sending their children to those who may 
give them needed care. She teaches the 
children, and through them their par- 
ents, how to keep well. She also helps 
to establish baby clinics where mothers 





Thipablc heats ume in ‘this western snlatng “flags inadades _ 
the children and their pets ‘Smongst her numerous friends. 


. 
age a 


decoration for the house in winter 
or the porch in summer. Do not 
keep them drenched with water 
ti or allow them to become dried 
out. When new fronds no longer push 
up and the old leaves become rusty, set 
the pot in a shady corner out-of-doors. 
In winter set in a cool cellar, and in 
the spring it will put on fresh beauty. 
Settting the pot in a jardiniere helps to 
keep the roots cool and damp and greatly 
improves the appearance of 
the plant for the house. 


A woman who lives. not 
far from town, and has her 
own car, is reaping a profit 
by cooking such farm pro- 
ducts as she has for sale, 
ang delivering them to her 
patrons in town at a consid- 
erably higher figure than 
she could get for them un- 
cooked, as persons living in 
apartments, or doing light 
housekeeping, can not afford 
» fuel to cook articles that re- 
quire long cooking but are 

good warmed up. Baked 
Seah pumpkin pies, apple 
butter, marmalades, hominy, . 
etc., are included in herlist ; - 
her hens, made into chicken. 
salad, are profitable and» 

r and yea ealis chicken | 
she®sells in i 
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loan’s Liniment!_ That’s it, Son! 


It pays to keep it handy: 


OOD old reliable Sloan’s 

Liniment will have Daddy’s 

stiff neck limbered up in a 
very short time. 


‘‘Isn’t it remarkable, John, how 
really effective Sloan’s Liniment 
is in promoting prompt relief from 
pains and aches? 


‘‘Why, it doesn’t seem to take any 
* time at all for it to penetrate to the 
afflicted part and scatter the con- 
gestion! The pain eases down and 
you feel a warm, comforting relief. 


‘‘And it’s so easy and clean to ap- 
ply, without rubbing to the sore 
spot, and—there you are! No 
mussy poultice or plaster to 


bother with — not even a stain on 
the skin. 


*‘And it is positively economical. 
We usc it quite often, too, but it 
takes such a little bit to help re- 


lieve pains and aches that it lasts 


indefinitely.”’ 


Kept handy*in thousands and thousands of 
homes for instant use in attacks of rheumatic 
twinges, lumbago, sciatica, neuralgia—for the 
prompt relief of over-exerted muscles, joint- 
stiffness, bruises, after-effects of inclement 
weather exposure,and allexternal aches and pains, 


Bear in mind, Sloan’s Liniment now is 
thirty-eight years old. Year after year its 
popularity has steadily grown. Today, it is, 
in fact as well as in name, the World’s 
Liniment—frst in preference, first in sales. 
Nothing but proved merit could give it this 
predominance. 


Three sizes—35c, 70c, $1.40. Druggists everywhere. 


KEEP IT 
HANDY 






















































































when it is so difficult to 
help, it is important for the house- 
to learn how to leave undone the 
that are not necessary for the 
health and comfort of her family. It 

uires judgment to do this success- 
fully, but it must be done if she would 
save her health. By considering 
what are the essentials, and then, 
by experiment, finding the way of 
doi m which is. most eco- 
nomical of time and strength 


if 


is better to have fewer kinds of 
vegetables, or other foods at each 
meal; but to make the variet 
by serving something quite dif- 
ferent at the next . Much 
labor in ironing can be saved. 
When sheets, towels and under- 
ing are washed clean and 
the sun, they are 
sweeter and fresher if neatly 
folded than if dampened again 
and ironed. When merchants 
are cleaning out stock, ready- 
made clothing can be bought 
at reduced prices, so that, much 
sewing can be dispensed with. 


Habit is the deepest law of 
nature, and a single bad habit - 
will mar an otherwise faultless character, 
as a of black ink will spoil a pure 
white page. For the will that yields the 
ime with some reluctance does so the 
time with less hesitation, and the 
ird time with still less, until finally the 
t is adopted and the character is 
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Bie 


Homely Wrinkles 


The courts of honor, the flying flags, 
And the banners waving high, 

Were all very fine to the soldier boys; 
But among the best of their welcoming 





joys 
fs a good American pie. 


ope sete a rug that’s been hung across 
a line very soon takes out the stiff- 
aess. If you have some old bed-springs, 
put them out in the back-yard, lay the ru 
on them, right side down, and beat well, 
then turn it over and sweep off the surface 
dirt. This will clean the rug thoroughly, 
without whipping out the ends and taking 
out so much of its stiffness. 


When a rug curls up and will not stay 

it, aaets + will overcome the difficulty. 
Diesolve a half pound of flake glue, which 
can be purchased at a drug store, in one 
galion of water. Stretch the rug very 
tightly, right side down, on a floor to 
w you can tack the rug. Be sure that 
the rug is ight. Scrub in the glue until 
it foams. Apply the sizing with a broom 
if the rug is ; a small rug can be sized 
more conveniently with a scrubbing-brush, 
Avoid putting on too much at a time, 
a small quantity, evenly spread, is best. 
Make a second application if the first does 
not seem to give it the proper stiffness. 


_ Clean carpets on the flocr with a solu- 
tion made thus: Into a large kettle put 
one bar of white soap; two ounces of sal- 
soda, four ounces of borax and two quarts 
of soft water. il thi i 
minutes, then add one gallon of soft water 
and a pint of aleohol. This 
mixture sh form a jelly: Take a little 
of it at a time and with a good, clean scrub- 
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into clear hot water and then wrung out. 


Hallowe’en refreshments might con- 
sist of sandwiches of various sorts, apple 
and nut salad, cream cheese, crackers, 
salted popcorn, ginger cookies, doughnuts, 
coffee, cider, fruit and nuts. Mold the 
cheese into balls, resembling small apples, 
insert a whole clove for the stem and roll 
the balls in os then they will resemble 
rosy apples which are pleasing alike to eye 





A pumpkin bowl piled high with fruit for the Hallowe’en feast 


and taste. Arrange the salad on plates, 
placing one of the cheese apples upon 
each plate. 

When introducing water into a house 
which had been built without a cellar, the 
water-pipes were protected thus: A large 
wooden box was built around the pipes at 
the point where they emerged from the 
ground to connect with the house. Before 
the box was placed in position the surface 
soil over which it was to be placed was 
given a generous coating of conerete (about 
two inches in depth) in order to prevent 
the bottom of the box from decaying. The 
box, which was built close up to the bot- 
tom of the house, was then filled with saw- 
dust, care being taken to fill all cavities. 
The sawdust acting as a non-conductor, 
has prevented the freezing of the pipes, 
even though the mercury has gone ot, a 
as 12° below zero. 


» How To Do Things 


When spurred by tasks unceasing or 
undone, 
You would seek rest afar 
And can not, though repose be rightly 
won, 
Rest where you are; 
Neglect the needless ; sanctify the rest, 
Move without stress or jdr; 
With quiet spirit, self-possessed, 
Rest where you are. 


PPLE sauce is easily made thus: Fill 

a two-quart stone erock with pared 

and quartered apples. Pour on them a pint 

of sugar disso in a pint of sweet cider; 

cover closely and set in a very moderate 
oven over night, or for several hours. 


Quince~seed makes an excellent prepa- 
ration for the relief of sunburn or wind- 
burn. Put one ounce of the seed into one 

int of boiling water and let stand on the 

ack of the stove all day, stirring occa- 
sionally. The next morning strain the 
liquid. When cold add two ounces each of 
glycerine, rose water and alcohol. A little 
perfume may be added, if desired. Pour into 
wide-mouthed bottles; keep in a cool place. 

Baked squash can be prepared easily: 
Cut in halves but put together again and 
bake in the oven until - 








one of the shells and brown slightly in the 
oven. 


Mock olives can be made of small green 
tomatoes. Pack a half peck of them in a 
big crock or jar, sprinkling through them 
a pound of salt and two ounces of whole- 
mixed spices. Fut a weight on the toma- 
toes, then cover with cold water. They 
will be fit to use in two weeks and will keep 
indefinitely if kept under the pickle. 


Delicious preserves can be made 
by putting up persimmons, a wild 
fruit, which is usually allowed to 
gotowaste. A simple method is 
to pack the washed and hulled 
persimmons in glass jars, filling 
the jars with dry granulated 3 
. The fruit becomes dried and rich, 
like raisins. The better way is to 
bring the persimmons to boiling 
point in a sirup of sugar and water, 
pack into jars and pour the sirup 
over them, sealing as usual. 


A fruit centerpiece is appro- 
priate for any autumn ent ertain- 
ment, but especially so for Hal- 
lowe’en. Select a well-shaped 
— and cut it into a 
wl, as shown in the illustra- 
tion. A piece of cardboard cut 
in scallops could be used es a 
pattern, tracing it first, then 
cutting through the pumpkin 
with a sharp, slender knife. 
Remove the seeds and pile the 
improvised bowl hi with 
choice fruit. A mat of ferns or autumn 
leaves can be placed underneath the bowl 
with good effect. 


Indian pudding without eggs: Mix a 
half teaspoonful each of ginger, cinnamon 
and salt with one cupful of cornmeal and 
half a cupful of molasses put into a sauce- 
pan, add a pint of scalding hot milk; set 
on the stove and stir until thoroughly 
scalded and bubbling, then add ano 
pint of milk. Stir well, pour into a but- 
tered baking dish and bake for two hours in 
a moderate oven, stirring occasionally. 
Two juicy apples pared and chopped and 
added at the end of the first, hour Improves 
the pudding. Serve with cream. 


Grandma’s bread-sponge cake: Take 
one coffee cupful of bread sponge that has 





raised over night, one cupful of sugar, one- 
half cupful of ¢hortening, one , well 
beaten, one-half teaspoonful of dis- 


solved in two tablespoonfuls of sweet 
milk, one teaspoonful of cinnamon sifted 
with one and one-half cupfuls of flour, one- 
half teaspoonful of salt, one cupful of 
seeded raisins, one cupful of sli citron 
(floured lightly), one-half —— of walnuts 
chepped. Mix, eover closely and let rise 
two or three hours in a warm place. Mold 
and place in pans er paper boxes lined 
with oiled paper and let rise again. Bake 


slowly at first; then increase heat. This 


quantity makes two large cakes which im- 
prove with age. E.1. H. 


Delicious chow chow: Wash and cut 
into inch pieces the following vegetables, 
first carrtys: J the seeds of the peppers: 
One pint of white celery, twenty-four small 
cucumbers, one quart of small white 
onions, two large heads of cauliflower, six 
green peppers, two quarts of green toma- 
toes. Put into a bowl and cover with four 

uarts of cold water in which has been 
dion’ jlved one-half pound of salt; let stand 
over night. In the morning let come to a 
a in rg off all — water. vaee 

quarts of vinegar one cup’ 
sugar over the fire, and while it is brought 
to a boiling point mix to a with 
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é Brings This 7-Pioce Living Room Suiter 






hee Pat epopep kn bebe p apap tf kab hip ck ape kaskus teekee ip | 


When you see this beautiful 7-piece suite rocker stand 36 in. high over all from floor, are 2534 in. wide 
you will understand what Hartman values _ over all and have seats 21x18 in. Smaller rocker and chairs 
really are. Here beyond all doubt is the have-seats 17x16}¢ in. Handsome table is 24x36 in. and the 

- most amazing of all offers on high grade _tabourette has octagon shaped top about 12 in. wide, standin 
Mission style furniture. A complete suite 17 in. high. The carved book ends are just the right size an 
for living room or parlor at a price weight to easily support large books. : 


which makes it an exceptional bar- = 
gain and on terms so easy that you will 9 
gainandontermssoeasy thatyouwil § $@ Days’ Free Trial 
os mee Eases oe — it oe oe home. ae - si —_ your ne 
e want to place fifty thousand of these splendid suites in and we will ship the suite. Use 

American Sinan this year. Thatis why we are making it an it 30 days and then if you find it i MM P OR TA N T. 
object for our customers to snap up a rare opportunity. We _ all we say and more pay the bal- Tie anh ie ebaennbted ied 
want them to actually see this fine suite. Read the description ance, $28.95, at the rate of $2.75 | “xnock down” furniture. Inother 
—then mail your order on our liberal free trial offer—and do it a month. If not satisfied, ship | words, the fourchairs, tabourette 
right away. Artistically made of seasoned solid oak. Rich thesuite back and we will return | 9nd bookends come to you set up 
brown Mission finish. rrect Mission design with imitation your money and pay transporta- | detail and guaranteed made wi 


Spanish brown leather upholstery. Suite a large arm tion bath wage, That non afite no Meares, solid glue block construction. 
rocker, large arm chair, table, sewing rocker, desk or side ive yee emthouid accept without & | Binineies Wermention this tant 
chair, tabourette, and book ends. Ornamented with rich em- moment's besitation. Send coupon. because a “knock Gown’ T-picee set 
bossed carved design on panels of chairs, rockerand table. The —_ShippedfromfactoryincentralIndiana } 9f,,{0™iture would come to you in 
chair and rocker seats are constructed in a strong, dur- = factory in vetes New Sok see. We challenge the furniture industry 
able manner. Most comfortable, lasting and UPping Weight spout eee Pen $1. | reat bargain price. Heady for use. 


beautiful. Large arm chair and large down. Pay balance $2.75 monthly. 


Send Coupon and Only $1.00—NOW! 


wanes ce Date eae SI a ae 
he delighted, to have.it ip your home even if'you decide 1 “THE HARTMAN CO. 


FIREE Bargain Catalog| 2.4 


Enclosed find $1. | Send the, 7-piece set No, 110BMA8 as 
it zee ons send for the suite, write a post card for this great 
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Root Na etceee’ Bt esate 
$2.76 per month until the price, 325.36, is paid. 
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ibed. Guaranteed not *‘knock down 
Filled from cover to cover with stunning bargains in 
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BAEnd That Film 


On Your Teeth 


All Statements Approved by High Dental .Authorities 


You Must If You Save Them 


HE tooth brush alone may remove food debris, but it 

does not end thefilm. Night and day, between the teeth 
and elsewhere, that film does constant damage. Most tooth 
troubles are now known to be caused by it. 


It is that slimy film which you feel with your tongue. It 
clings to the teeth and gets into crevices. The ordinary 
tooth paste does not dissolve it. That is why millions of 
well-brushed teeth discolor and decay. 


That film is what discolors—not the teeth. It is the basis 
of tartar. It holds food substance which ferments and forms 
acid. It holds the acid in contact with the teeth to cause decay. 


Millions of germs breed init. They, with tartar, are the 
chief cause of pyorrhea. So, despite the tooth brush, all 
these troubles have been constantly increasing. 


Now dental science, after years of search, has found a 
way to combat film. It is embodied for daily use in a denti- 


frice called Pepsodent. 


It penetrates wherever the film 


goes. It lingers between the teeth. When you use it, it 
attacks the film efficiently. We ask you to prove this by a 
ten-day test, to be made at our expense. 


See How Teeth Whiten 


Send the coupon for a 10-Day Tube and use like any 
tooth paste. Note how clean the teeth feel after using. 
Mark the absence of the slimy film. See how teeth whiten 
as the fixed film disappears. You will realize then what a 
revolution has developed in teeth cleaning methods. 


Pepsodent is based on pepsin, the digestant of albumin. 
The film is albuminous matter. The object of Pepsodent 
is to dissolve it, then to constantly combat it. 


Pepsin was not used before because it must be activated. The 
usual agent is an acid anne to the teeth. But science has dis- 


covered a harmless activatin: 


Because of patents it is used in 


Pepsodent alone. This ea is doing for millions of teeth what was 


never done before. 


Four years of clinical and laboratory tests have proved the results 
question. Leading dentists all over America now urge its daily 

use. You are bound to adopt it when you know it, for your children 
and yourself. Cut out this coupon—now, before you forget it—and 


ece what it means to you. 


Pepsadéent 


The New-Day Dentifrice 
A Scientific Product—Sold by Druggists Everywhere 





eneensenne 
Send the Coupon for a 
10-Day Tabe 


Note how clean the teeth feel 
after using. Mark the absence of 


the slimy film. See how the teeth’ 
i Address. 


‘whiten as the fixed film disap- 
pears. (233). 


THE PEPSODENT CO., Dept. 719, 
1104 S. Wabash Ave., Chicago, IIL. 


Mail 10-Day Tube of Pepsodent to 
Name 


Ten-Day Tube Free’ 

















Insertion and Edgings 
in Tatting 


By ESTHER HUTTON 





Fig. 1. Insertion may be run with ribbon 


BBREVIATIONS used in tatting: r 
ring; d. k. double knot; p. picot; ch. 
chain. 

Many uses will be found for the inser- 
tion and edging pictured in Fig. 1, the 
directions for which are as follows: R. 3 
d. k., p., 3 hs k., long p. (3 times fength of 
first p.), 3 d. k., pe 3d k. Ch. 4d. k., p., 
2d. k., p., 4d.k. R.4d. k., join to last p. 
of last r., 6d.k., p,4d.k., p ,6d.k., p., 
4d.k. Repeat ch. R.3d. Ej join to last 

. of last r., 3d. k., long p., 3d. k., p., 3d. 
kc Repeat ch. R. 3d. Tak. to last p. of 
last r., 3 d. k., long p., 3 d. k., p., 3 d. k. 
Repeat last r. ‘once, then repeat from first 
ch. This makes one-half of insertion. 

R. 3 d. k., p., 3 d. k., join to first long 

3d. k., p. 3d. k. Ch.4d.k., p., 2d. 
te p., 4d. k. R. 4 d. k., join to last p. of 
last r., 6 d. k., join to second p. of next r. 
in first row, 4 d. k., join to third p., 6 d. k., 
aoe k. Repeat ch. R. 3d. ” join to 
ast p. of last r., 3 d. k., join to next long 
p.,3d.k, p., 3d. k. Repeat last r. twice, 
joining center of these rings to long picots 
of first row. Then, repeat from fret ch. 

The edging is made with just half or the 
first row of the insertion, with all picots 
made the same length. 

The edging shown in Fig. 2 has a 
particularly well-balanced desi The 
directions are: Ring (8 double " knots, 

icot) 4 times, 8 d. k., close. Chain (4 d. 
Ca) anion, 04. k. R. 8 d. k., join to. 4th 
p. of other r. vy te -) 3 times, 8 d. k., 


ric} Ch. (4 d. k., p. twice, 6 d. k., p., 
4 
R. 8d. k., join to 4th p. of last r., 4d. k., 
4d. k., close. Ch. 4d. k., p., 8 d. k. 
4d.k., join to side of p. fete 4d.k., 
join to 3rd p. of Sewer, 4d.k.,p.,4d.k., 
close. Ch. 12 d.k 4d.k., ented side 
p. of last r., 6 d. k., aa k., close. Ch. 
8d. k., p., (2d. k., p.) twice,8 d. k. R.4d. 
k., join to side of p. of last r., 6 d. k., join 
to 3rd p. of first large r., 6d k., p., 4 .k., 
close. Ch.12d.k. R.4d.k., join to side 
p. of last r., 4 d. k., join to 2nd p. of large 
r., 4d. k., p.,4d.k., close. Ch. 8d.k., p., 
4da.k. R.4d.k., join to side p. offlast r., 
4 d.k., join to Ist p. of large r., 8 d. k., 
Oe 4d. kp 6 d. k. 4d.k. 4d 
«9 Psy 9 P-; » Psy . 
k., tie at base of late 5 iedinesis teed 
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The New Aunt Harriet Scarf 


Designed especially for The Farm Journal 
By MARY N. NEALE 


T. will be readily seen that the scarf 
pictured in Figs. 1 and 2 is adaptable to 
any age or style of figure. The stitch 
with which it is made is unusually pretty 
and is easily copied by following the direc- 
tions and studying the detail shown in 





Fig. 1. Belt and buttons almost con- 
vert this scarf into a jacket 


Fig. 3. The scarf requires five ounces of 
fourfold knitting worsted in tan, and five 
ounces of the same yarn in brown; eight 
button - molds, and one amber or bone 
crochet-hook, size 3% or 4. The work 
runs four stitches to an inch, and four rows 
of the stitches will make one inch in depth. 

To make the pattern stitch make a 
chain of desired length, turn and make 2 
8. c. in third stitch from needle, ch. 1, skip 
2 ch., make 2s. ¢. in 3rd ch., repeat to end 
of row; ch. 1, turn.* 2 s. c. in ch. st. of pre- 
vious row, cl. 1 and repeat from*. 

Begin with tan worsted, making a chain 
of 207 stitches. Then make as. c. in each 
of 103 st. of the ch.,in the 104th st. make 3 
8. c. (this increase is to shape the point for 
the back) 1 s. c. in each of the 103 remaining 
st. of ch., ch. 2 and turn. Make 2s. c. 
followed by 1 ch. in every 3rd st.of previous 
row. Increase at center by making 2 
groups of s. c. with 1 ch. between where 
the 3 s. c. were made in previous row; con- 
tinue to increase at this point for 14 more 
rows, then increase on every other row for 
19 rows. Make 8 more rows of pattern 
stitch which completes the first stripe. 

Make the next stripe with 6 rows of the 
pattern stitch in brown and continue until 
there are five light stripes and four dark 
ones with 6 rows of the pattern stitch in 
each stripe. 

Cut the yarn for the fringe into eight 
inch lengths, using five strands for each 
group and making nineteen groups of 

Tinge across each end of the scarf. Add 
fringe across the back to about nine inches 
on each side of the point. 

To make the fringe insert the needle in 
the edge of the scarf then in the center of 
the five strands of yarn, pull the yarn 
through, wrap the ends of the strands 
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Fig 3: Detail-of pattern stitch 








around the needle and pull these through 
the loops, remove the needle and draw the 
yarn up close to the work. 

To make the belt, ch. 12, make 11 s. ec. 
on ch.; ch. 1, turn. Repeat until the belt is 
ten inches long. Form a point on one end 





Fig. 2. The pointed shapely back fits 
the scarf to the figure 


by decreasing a stitch on each side, on 
every row, until but one stitch remains. 
This forms one-half of the belt. Make 
another piece like it for the other half. 

To form the armholes, join the scarf at 
ap eight inches from the point in the 

ack and seven inches from the bottom 
edge of the fronts. Fasten the pointed 
ends of the belt pieces where the joining 
occurs, sewing a button on each point. 
Finish the front edges of the belt by sewing 
two buttons on the left portion and making 
chain-stitch loops (for the fastening) on 
the right portion. 

Frogs (or loops) for the buttons which 
appear on the front are made by crochetin 
a chain of 45 st.; the chain is then double 
and a knot tied in the center. The ends are 
fastened under the buttons on the right 
side, the loops fasten over the buttons on 
theleft. The button-moldsare covered with 
brown worsted done in single crochet stitch. 

Various combinations of color will sug- 
gest themselves for this useful scarf. Two 
shades of gray, gray with lavender, blue 
or old rose, lavender and purple, as well 
as rose, pink, blue, maize or pale green 
with white, are all pretty. 

While sweaters are by no means out of 
date, the scarf is growing in popularity, not 
only because it is easily made, but because 
it is so easily put on and taken off; and, in 
addition to this, a scarf “fits” any figure, 
while sweaters do not. The pattern stitch 
used in the Aunt Harrief scarf will do 
nicely for a straight scarf, if pan? ase is 
objected to. The’ stitch is also adaptable 
to baby afghans and slumber robes. 





Insertion and Edgings 
[Continued from page 90] 


Repeat this medallion joining 2nd ch. to 
p. of 7th ch. of Ist med. 

Top row: R.8d.k., p., 4 d.-k., join to 
3rd p. of 2nd ch. of Ist med., 8 d. k., close. 
Ch. 4 d. kt, p., 4 d. k., join to 2nd p. of 
same ch., 4 d. k., join to Ist p:, 1 d.k., p., 
4d.k., p., 1d. k., join to 2nd p. of Ist ch., 
4d.k., join to Ist p., 1d. k., p., 4d. k., 
p., 1d. c join to 3rd p. of last (8th) ch., 
4 d. k., join to 2nd p., 4d. k., p., 4d. k. 
R. 8d. k., join to 1st p. of same ch., 4d. k., 
oy to hs 2nd ch. of next med., 8 d, 

., Close. peat. 








BUTTER 


Making on the Farm 
Made Easy 


HANSEN’S Dairy Preparations 
will enable you to make it by easy, 
simple methods. Champion but- 
ter and cheese makers, the largest 
creameries and cheese factories 
endorse Hansen’s, because they 
are pure, dependable, concen- 
trated and easy to use. 


The name Hansen’s on Dairy 
Preparations is like ‘‘Sterling’’ 
on silver. 


HANSENS 


Dairy Preparations 


Use HANSEN’S Rennet Tablets and 
Cheese Color Tablets for homme cheese 
making : 


HANSEN’S Junket Brand Buttermilk 
Tablets ripen cream for butter, and milk 
for cheese making in the small dairy ; 
and make delicious pure buttermilk at 
home : 


HANSEN’S Danish Butter Color is a pure 
vegetable color (in handy bottles) used 
in finest butter. 


Ask your general store or write direct 
to us. 


Free Booklet on 
Cheese Making 


An interesting, well illustrated booklet on 
cheese making by J. D. Frederiksen, free with 


an order for $1.00 worth of Rennet Tablets. 
Write for particulars. 


Chr. Hansen’s Laboratory, Inc., 
Little Falls, N. Y. 


Vaseline 


Reg. U. S. Pat. Off, 
PETROLEUM JELLY 


For all irritations of thé 
skin—cuts, sores, etc. 
Healing and softening. 
Booklet describing the many 


uses of ““Vaseline’’ Jelly free 
on request. 











For Sale at all 
druggists and gen- 
eral stores—10c. 





CHESEBROUGH, MEG. co. 
23 State Street = New York 
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An idea 
that cut down work 
for millions of women 


THE FARM JOURNAL 


Years ago Fels & Co. worked out a way 
to take the backache out of washday. 


They not only proved that soap and naptha 
TOGETHER would clean things quicker and 
better than ordinary soap, but that the com- 
bination of soap and naptha in Fels-Naptha 
was the best combination to make clothes 


sweet, clean and snowy-white. 


Today 


FELS-NAPTHA SOAP 


is a household word all over the land. 


There’s no other cleanser like the genuine 
and original naptha soap. Fels-Naptha has 
won and held a place apart from other 
soaps. Try it today and see how thoroughly 


it cleans. 


Swish your dainty laces, lingerie and delicate 
garments through the thick, cleansing suds of 
Fels-Naptha, or use it for the hard wash in a 

In either case Fels-Naptha 


“Some Hints on 
Keeping Things 
Clean”—a helpful 
book sent free to 
housewives on re- 
quest to Fels & Co., 
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"Kirstin Smoke House 2 
50 Days FREE! *o 











Use More Milk 


By F. W. ST. JOHN, M. D. 


I pon general public has but recently 
awakened to the fact that for human 
beings milk is the most necessary article 
of diet in the whole category of food. From 
infancy to old age milk is the one food 
which can not well be omitted from the 
diet. Nearly one-half of the present in- 
habitants of civilized countries were 
nourished, in infancy, by milk other than 
that furnished by their nursing mothers. 

When one considers milk in its broadest 
sense, it means not only the milk itself but 
cream, butter and cheese; also, milk form- 
ing an integral part of many palatable 
dishes. 

It has been truly said that milk is the 
only article of diet which could sustain 
life and sufficiently nourish the body, for 
it contains casein (proteid), cream (fat), 
sugar (carbohydrate), and the salts neces- 
sary for the growth and nutrition of the 
bony structures of the body. It also con- 
tains water—sometimes too much. 

People who use more than an average 
proportion of milk are said to be better 
nourished, larger, stronger and capable of 
greater endurance than those who use 
little or none. 

I have been greatly surprised in my pro- 
fessional work to find that producers and 
their children often seem to think that the 
only use for milk is to make it into butter 
or to sell it at the milk station. 

I want to urge every one who reads this 
to use more milk in the dietary, and to in- 
sist that the milk shall be pure and clean, 
no matter what it costs, as it is by far the 
cheapest article of diet, as well as the most 
generally beneficial 

The April number of The Journal of the 
American Public Health Association con- 
tains an article by Dr. C. H. North, which 
every milk producer and consumer ought 
to read, as it deals with nearly all the 
phases of the milk question. 


In the Doctor’s Letter Box 
Miss W. N., Kalamazoo, Mich. Pain 


in the toes when the feet are too warm may 
be“due to a variety of causes. Avoid having 
the shoes press on the toes, cramping them. 
Bathe the feet every night with a solution of 
saola, using one tablespoonful of the remedy 
to nine tablespoonfuls of warm water. If 
> does not give relief consult a chirop- 
ist. 


Mrs. J. G. K., Harrisburg, Pa: Bed 
wetting was discussed in the July number of 
The Farm Journal. For gritting of teeth at 
night, keep the bowels regular, avoid irri- 
tating foods and any exercise that will over- 
tire the patient. If no cause can be dis- 
covered sodium bromide inten grain doses, 
given with plenty of water, will often give 
relief. The dose should be taken at bedtime. 


W. S. R., Withee, Wis.: For hammer toes 
there are two methods of treatment—pal- 
liative and radical. The former requires prop* 
erly fitting shoes and the straightening of the 
toe upon a small metal splint, strapping it 
with adhesive plaster. Cutting the tendons 
and straightening the toe is one form of 
radical treatment which does not always ef- 
fect a cure. The most efficient radical treat- 
ment is amputation of the offending toe by 
a good surgeon. 


Subscriber: See the February and July 
numbers of The Farm Journal for discussion 
of eczema. Acne (pimples) was discussed in 
the issue for December, 1918. A cure for a 
paralyzed hand depends upon the cause of 
the paralysis. Massage, electricity and 
stimulating liniments, when properly used, 
sometimes benefit. Electricity should | be 
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Attractive Models for Winter Wear 


OOD lines for a stout figure are ob- 

tained by combining skirt No. 2995 

and waist No. 2987, which are here 
developed in dark blue panama and black 
moire silk, although one material could be 
used with good effect. A pleasing feature 
is the standing collar which is, as a rule, 
more becoming to an overplump neck than 
is a flat collar er collarless neck. The collar 
need not be uncomfortably high. 

For misses and slender figures we suggest 
the slip-on dress shown in No. 2992, with 
front lacing up to meet the collar. The 
straps over the belt and the close-fitting 
sleeves are good features. The design lends 
itself to all dress materials. 

The comfortable-looking house dress 
pictured in No. 2720 is made of heavy 
striped gingham. Percale, chambray and 
Japanese crépe, would do also. 

A warm bathrobe should be included in 
every woman’s wardrobe. Pattern No. 
2971 is a shapely one to make it by and will 
do for thin materials as well as for the 
various kinds-of flannel. 

A good apron is shown in No. 2623, with 
the belt an kets attached. Any of the 
apron materials will do for this design. 

For little girls we suggest the Siete 
and easily made dress shown in No. 2990, 
with its simple waist, pockets and cuffs 


2990. Girls’ Dress. 5 sizes: 2, 4, 6, 8, 10 years. 
2992. Misses’ and Small Women’s Dress. 3 sizes: 
16, 18, 20 years. 

2657. Girls’ Set. 5 sizes: 1, 2, 3, 4, 5 years. 
2987. Ladies’ Waist. Tsizes: 34, 36, 38, 40, 42, 44, 
46 inches bust measure. : 

2995. Ladies’ Skirt. 7 sizes: 22, 24, 26, 28, 30, 82, 
34 inches waist measure. 

2982. Girls’ Dress. 4 sizes: 10, 12, 14, 16 years. 

2976. Boys’ Suit. 4 sizes: 3, 4, 5, 6 years. 


cut on the bias, and the edges finished in a 
deep buttonhole stitch, done in heavy em- 
broidery thread. Dress No. 2972 is also 
pleasing but has more detail. These 
dresses would look as well in plain materials 
as in plaid. 

A pleasing dress for the girl entering her 
“teens” is shown in No. 2982, to be made 
of serge, poplin, gingham or cotton crépe. 
The tunic portions may be omitted. 

In making up wash materials it is well 
to select a design which is easily ironed. 
Girl’s dress No. 2586 meets: this require- 
ment. 

A practical suit for small boys is illus- 
trated in No. 2976, the blouse to be made of 
cambric, Indian head, linen, percale or 
madras, the trousers of khaki, serge 
corduroy or cheviot; or but one material 
might be used for the entire suit. 


Pattern No. 2657 shows an entire set of | 


clothes for very little girls, and includes a 
dainty dress, petticoat, and drawers with 
waist attached. Very little trimming is 
required, results being obtained by careful 
workmanship on proper materials. 

Before you mel and send off your pat- 
tern order, please read it over carefully. 
The omission of the size or number of 
the pattern wanted causes delay in filling 
your order and much correspondence. 





2623. Ladies’ Apron. 4 sizes: Small, 82-34; me- 
dium, 36-38; large, 40-42; extra large, 44-46 
inches bust measure. 

2720. Ladies’ Housedress. 7 sizes: 34, 36, 38, 40, 
42, 44, 46 inches bust measure. 

2971. Ladies’ Bathrobe or Negligee. 4 sizes : Small, 
82-34; medium, 86-38; large, 40-42; extra 
large, 44-46 inches bust measure. 

2972. Girls’ Dress. 4 sizes: 2, 4, 6, 8 years. 

2586. Girls’ Dress. 4 sizes: 6, 8, 10, 12 years. 


In ordering patterns be sure to give number and size of the pattern wanted 
For ladies’ upper garments give bust measure taken over the fullest part of the bust; for skirts and 


under garments give waist and hip measurements. 


For misses’ upper garments give age and bust 


measure ; for skirts and under garments give age, waist and hip measurements. Forchildren give age, 
breast measurement and length of back. Children of same age vary in size. For instance, the average 
child of six years will measure twenty-four inches over the breast, but there are many children of ten 
years who will measure only twenty-four inches. In such case you need a six-year-old pattern. 








Farm Journal Patterns 


A complete pattern service is maintained in the interest of Our Folks. Patterns are 10 cents each 
Postpaid; send silver or stamps. Send 10 cents for our up-to-date Fall and Winter 1919-1920 Cata- 
log containing 550 desiiyns of ladies’, misses’ and children’s ' patterns, with flustrations of thirty 


used by dressmakers. Our booklet, “ 





Dressmaking 
THE FARM JOURNAL, West Washington 


Self-Taught,” postpaid, to any address, 
1) Square, Philadelphia, Pa. Adv. 
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BURSON 


FASHIONED HOSE 


Made with 
NARROW HEM TOP 


that positively prevents 
GARTER RUNS 
Booklet Sent Free 
Sold at leading stores everywhere 


Burson Knitting Company 
910 Forest Street Rockford, Hlinois 
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Pilisbury’s Pancake Flour 


For your breakfast tomorrow there is a 
member of. Pillsbury’s Family of Foods awaiting 
an introduction to your family—Pillsbury’s 
Pancake Flour. It makes delicious, tender, golden 
brown pancakes, with the flavor you enjoyed when 





mother made the batter. 


Use Pillsbury’s Pancake Flour—you save 
time and bother. You have only to add water, 
bake, and your piping hot pancakes are ready to 





serve to your hungry family. 


Buy a package of Pillsbury’s Pancake Flour 


today and eat some real pancakes. 
Buy Pillsbury’s Family of Foods— 


Pilisbury’s Best Flour 
Pillsbury’s Wheat Cereal 
Pillsbury’s Health Bran 





PILLSBURY FLOUR MILLs 


COMPANY 


MINNEAPOLIS, MINN. 






THE FARM JOURNAL 
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Aunt Harriet 
Solves Many Problems 


ere: tell some new ways in which 
to tell fortunes at a Hallowe’en party. 
Sailor’s Lass. 


Make some little cakes in muffin or gem 
pans, dropping an imitation diamond ring 
(wrapped in waxed paper) into one of them. 
When ready to serve refreshments, place on 
a plate as many cakes as there are girls. Serve 
the cakes to the girls, and the one finding the 
ring is expected to be the first one to become 
engaged. 

Prepare fudge for the boys, cutting it into 
squares, which are to be wrapped in waxed 
paper. One of the squares should have 
wrapped with it a small mitten cut out of 
cardboard or out of a white kid glove. Of 
course no one wants to “‘get the mitten.” 

Fortunes in verse are always popular, so 
the following may be copied separately and 
placed between the shells of English walnuts 
which have been carefully opened and emp- 
tied. The shells are then fastened together 
with a touch of paste and the nuts piled in 
two dishes, one for the girls and the other for 


the boys 
For the Girls 


Get your “‘hope chest”’ ready, 
Never mind the cost; 

Living's high, but he or she 
Who hesitates is lost. 








You will have a proposal 
Placed a‘ your disposal 
E’er forty-eight hours roll away. 
You needn't start humming 
You know it is coming 
And you know very well what you'll 
say. 


You like the military 

And the navy you adore}; 
A soldier or a sailor 

You never find a bore. 








I see a little cloud in your sky; 
Engagement ‘‘showers”’ will fall by and by. 





Your love is dark and ruddy 
With a dashing black mustache. 

He’ll ask you to elope with him, 
But do not be so rash! 








You are naturally fair enough 

To need no help from a powder puff; 

And the man who wins you will surely bless 
The girl who looks well in a gingham 





Before next moon shall wax and wane 
Your fate will meet you, it is plain; 

Your love will run neither smooth nor fast, 
But all will come out right at last. 





You feel a restless: longing—discontent— 

You think for bigger things that you were 
meant; 

’Tis woman’s day, let all your powers be spent 

To make you the first woman President. 





You're never more bewitchin’ 

Than when you’re in the kitchen, 

With the color in yeur cheek like a rose, 
And a little smudge of flour on your nose! 





You're a gay coquette, I fear, i 
But your capture now is near; 

And before your romance closes, 

You will be as meek as Moses! 





Go in for agriculture 
As a modern farmerette, 

And you'll raise the biggest cabbage ~ 
That the world has ‘seen as yet. 





You have such an air and a fashion 
You would surely be welcomed with smiles, 
If you’d go into business in Paris 
fo) develop American styles. 





For. the Boys 


‘You will take up tae nen 
And, discarding boats and trades“ 

You will travel over + ee 

In your private aeroplane: 















You'll be a fasmer: up to date; 

You'll accumulate wealth and.marry late, 
But this delay you will not regret: 

For you'll marry a famous farmerette. 












You’re saving up for a diamond ring; 
You think it’s a secret—it’s no such thing! 





The girls all like you; 
Find your voice, 
Step boldly out 
And make a choice. 





You'll be a famous doctor 
And send tremendous bills; 

And folks will e from far and near 
To rid them of their ills. 





You’re very shy; 
I wonder why? 

You'll overcome 
If you but try. 





A scientific farmer 
Of reputation rare, 
You'll have a prize exhibit 
At every county fair. 





You'll be a breezy auctioneer, 
You’ve such a winning way! 

You’ll hold the crowds and sell the goods, 
And how you'll make them pay! 





Doomed to be a bachelor? 
Too timid to propose? 

Brace up; perhaps real courage may 
Reverse your fate—who knows? 





A taste for showy neckties 
And for fashions up to date! 

If thesé go wrong it puts you 
In a very nervous state. 





You are looking melancholy, 
Cheer up, brother, wear a smile, 

Girls have never cared for moping; 
Cultivate a different style. 





There’s a picture that you carry— 
She’s the girl that you will marry. 


If walnuts are not available, blindfold the 
guests and lead them one at a time into a 
dimly lighted room just before refreshments 
are served. Remove the bandage and to 
weird music produced by tin pans, whistles, 
etc., the fortune seeker advances to’a witch 
who is seated in a dim cave and receives his 
or her fate, written on coarse, brown paper 
and tied with black thread. Those who enter 
first are allowed to remain in a dark corner to 
watch the others. When the fortunes have 
been distributed the witch disappears to the 
clatter of pans, and the guests all file into the 
dining-room where they open and read their 
fortunes. 


How can a person not gifted with a cheer- 
ful disposition cultivate one? What kind 
of girls do the boys admire? Blue Bell. 


First of all, you must keep your system in 
order. There is nothing quite so depressing 
as a disorde liver, or a system poisoned 
because thie waste has not been elirfifhated 
from the body. If you cultivate regular hab- 
its, seek fresh air, sleep in a well-ventilated 
room, and make up your mind that you are 
not going to be irritated over trifles, but will 
make the best of things, you can do much to 
improve your disposition. 

As to the kind of girls the boys like, I might 
say that the variety. is endless; it depends 
upon the boy. Look about your neighborhood 
and consider the women who have married. 
You will find no two of them alike. The same 
rule applies to husbands. Human beings vary, 
at a on and helpful person is always 
admired. : 


Because of limited space, the letters 
that are answered in this column must be 
of general interest and considered as being 
helpful to many. In order to be sure of 
a reply, it is advisable: to enclose name, 
address and stamp, so that Aunt Harriet 
can send the peoees by mail, if necessary. 
Anonymous Jgters will receive no atten- 
tion. Help Aunt Harriet by giving correct 
name and address, writi feibly and with 
pen and ink. Write briefly and to the 
point, numbering your questions and leav- 
ing a small space between them, and re- 
member that working several months 
ahead as we do, it is a to “answer 
-eln the next issue.’”’: Your time, our time 


and postage are all wasted when letters 
have to be returned to us because of 

insufficient address,” or when the ad- 
dressee is “ unknown.” 
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BLABON 227 Linoleums 


A genuine “Blabon”’ 
is always a masterpiece 


of linoleum making. On the artistic side, we have developed 
linoleum from a product of mere utility to an object of art as 


well, 


On the practical side, ‘‘Blabon quality’’ in linoleum 


means, and has always meant, supreme wearing quality. The 
Blabon Art Floor below is a hardwood effect masterfully executed 


in linoleum. 
ness. It is more sanita 


It will outwear a wood floor, thickness for thick- 
and easier to clean; it is quieter and 


more comfortable under foot, and therefore can be used without 
a rug over it if desired. 


In addition to our hardwood patterns we make hundreds of 


others in carpet, mattin 


and tile effects, and in lain colors. 


See your dealer or send for illustrated booklet. 


Important Notice:—Floor-coverings (including rugs) made 


upon a felt paper base are not linoleum. Such 


elt paper 


products have a black interior which is easily detected upon 
examining the edgé of the fabric. 


The George W, Blabon Company, Established 68 years, Philadelphia 








New Method Makes Music Amazingly Easy to Learn 


Learn to Play or Sing—Every Step Made as Easy as A B C 


TRY IT ON"-APPROVAL 


Entire Cost Only a Few Cents a Lesson—and Nothing Unless Satisfied 







How often have you 
wished that you knew how 
to play the violin or piano 
—or whatever your favor- 
ite instrument may be— 
or that you could take 
part in singing? 

How many an evening’s 


spoiled and ruined by the 

\\\ admission “I can’t sing,” 

\* Sa, or “No, I am sorry, but I 
, can’t play.” 

ip) And now—at last—this 

} pleasure and satisfaction 

* that 


Vk 


you have so often 


i i 
wished for can easily be added to your daily Jife. 


No need to join a class. 


No need to pay a dollar 


or more per lesson to a private teacher. Neither 








pleasure has been utterly. 





pupils, I have built up the largest school of music in the 
world. 

To prove what I say, you can take any course on trial— 
singing or any instrument i) prefer—and judge entirely 
by your own progress. If for any reason you are not 
satisfied with the course or with what you learn from it, 
then it won’t cost you a — ¥ nny. guarantee satis- 
faction. On the other hand, if you are pleased with the 
course, the total cost amounts to only a few cents a D, 
with your music and everything also included, When 
learning to play or sing is so easy, why continue to con- 
fine your enjoyment of music to mere ietening t Why not 
at least let me send you my free book that tells you all 
about my methods? I know you will find this book ab- 
sorbingly interesting, simply because it shows you how 
easy it isto turn your wish to play or sing into an actual 
fact. Just now I am making a special short-time offer that 
cuts the costs per lesson in two—send your name now, be- 
fore this special offer is withdrawn. o obligation—sim- 

ly use the coupon or send your name and in a 
etter or on a post card. Instraments supplied when 
needed, cash or credit. 

















the question of time nor expense is any longer a bar : . 
—every one of the abatpeles that have been con- For Beginners or Advanced Pupils 
fining your enjoyment to mere ing have now Piano Clarinet Guitar 
been removed. , Organ Flute Ukelele 

My method of teac music by mail—in your Violin Saxophone Harp 
spare time at home, with no strangers around to Viola Cello Cornet 
embarrass you—makes it amazingly easy to learn Banjo Harmony and Piccolo 
to sing by note or to play any instrument. Mandolin Composition Trombone 

** You don’t need to know the frst thing about music to Sight Singing Tenor Banjo Viola 
begin to now one from another. My Hawaiian Steel Guitar 
oe 

Whether for an advanced pupil or a beginner, my method | U.S, SCHOOL of MUSIC, 5710 Brunswick Blde. 
is a revolutionary ng 4 over the old met used New York 
wt and ee sale step in fh ay Bente Pitter 5 SCHOOL OF 

A oe os Mr. David F. Kemp, President, U. 5. 
t t wrong on—ev step is mad 
clear SABC me pegs, i : * a MUSIC, 5710 Brunswick Building, New York City. 
Y wight oe theneigh easy. I teach you the Please send me your free book,” M: ons in Your 
only it way—teach play . N ” parti culars 
** tri niusic no ““ numbers’ no AS edifin te ne kind. Ows Rema 0 of your . : 

Leall, ery et yates, A ta : 
oly ptent Seems tes 918 Bae Pe weenie ‘ces Name..... sores eerenewesenene Pees {sip pledged aeeee 
fried. and. prover, Over 8 on ea +7 Address oeesiee PPUsTIVEST ERT CTE) prawdesteears eebesce 
boys ae ents ; ‘ 
proof. Largely throygh the recommendations of satisfied | City..... Se aF avawnes PT TEEE Eh, att ke eee 




















Always sag: “I saw it in The Farm Journal” 
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THE FARM JOURNAL 


The right hosiery for all the family: 


—for every season—for work, dress, or play 


OSIERY for every one in the family that is made thick and warm for winter—and light and 
cool for summer, but.always of honest wearing value—and always good-looking. Every pair has 
real value. Longer wear at reasonable cost means true economy. Not only in the money saved— 


but the time that is saved in less damning. 


Right now, thousands of men and women are buying Durable- DURHAM fleecy-lined hosiery for 
winter. Evvery pair is full of warmth and full of wear. This hosiery is comfortable to wear—and 


has 6 fine appearance. 


DURABLE 
DURHAM HOSIERY 


FOR MEN, WOMEN AND CHILDREN 
MADE STRONGEST WHERE THE WEAR IS HARDEST 
The strong reinforcing at point of greatest strain gives extra months of wear 


to Dumble DURHAM Hosiery. Styles for men and women include all 
fashionable colors and come in all weights from sheer lisle to the heavy fleecy- 


lined hosiery for coldest weather. 


Every pair of Durable-DURHAM is made right. Legs are full length; tops 
wide and elastic; sizes are accurately marked. Soles and toes are smooth, 


seamless and even. The Durham dyes will not fade. 


_ Ask for Durable-DURHAM Hosiery and look for the trade mark ticket 
oa each pair. Your dealer should have Durable-DURHAM. If you do not 
ee ee ee ee ee 


giving us the name of your dealer. 


DURHAM HOSIERY MILLS, Durham, N. C. 
) Sales Offices: 88 Leonard Street, New York 





long wearing sock. 
Double -lined 
throughout. Full of 
warmth and full of 


inforeed heels and 
toes. Black only. 
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GIVEN AWAY | 


HANDSOME DINNER SET 


46-PIECE FULL SIZE 
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a illustrated magazine, only 
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£2 the practical and mechanical side 





THE PERRY G. MASON CO. Est. 1607. 242 W, Pear! St. CINCINNATI, O. | 





REP. 
Pa UalaT RAE Sees Dest hn aes Bee Rat ae 


subscription price, per year. 








Vinegar from Fruit Parings 
By H. F. GRINSTEAD, Missouri 


With good vinegar selling at twenty 
cents a quart, It is worth while to 
save apple parings, cores and pulp. Put 
these materials in a wooden or earthen 
vessel and cover with water. In a few days 
the first fermentation will be complete, and 
the parings partly disentegrated. 

Strain off the liquid portion, and to this 
liquid part add water sweetened with 
molasses or brown sugar until all the liquid 
has a slightly sweetish taste. Acetic fer- 
mentation will begin at once, and often in 
four weeks a g quality of vinegar with 
a decided fruit taste, almost equal to pure 
cider vinegar and much superior to many 
kinds that are sold, will be formed. 

A little cornmeal put in with the parings 
will hasten fermentation and also add to 
the body of the vinegar. If the vinegar 
appears weak, add more sweet, and in a 
short time the difference will be apparent. 
A little made vinegar or mother of vinegar 
will hasten results. 

Throughout the year add to this prod- 
uct the rinsings of vessels that have con- 
tained honey or sirup; or a little brown 
sugar. At a cost of only a few cents a 
gallon a wholesome supply of vinegar can 
thus be had by any housewife. 





A Bouquet for Commission Men 


The commission man is usually a pa- 
tient, hard-working individual. I would 
be quite as willing to trust him as the men 
that ship to him. Why not treat him like 
a human being? Cooperate with him. 
When you promise him your stuff give it 
to him, sad regulatly. Pack it in such a 
shape that there is no rejection. Invite 
him out to your farm so that he can see the 
crops growing and can form an idea in ad- 
vance what varieties and amounts he may 
expect. See to it that your goods are a 
profit and a credit to him. 

I once passed by one of the best com- 
mission men on the street because my 
potatoes would have been as much out of 
place in his store among his beautifully 
arranged tropical fruits as they would have 
been in my own parlor. I simply went up 
the street and found an energetic young 
man who had nothing but turnips. My 
potatoes out-classed his turnips as much as 
they fell short in the other store. I helped 
him and he has ever since helped me. 

So much interest have my commission 
men taken in securing fair prices for my 
goods, that I believe that in the course of 
years they have been more than fair to me. 

Horace Roberts. 





Wheelbarrow with Hinged 
Sides 


This wheelbarrow has its sides hi to 
the frame. Two chains are attached 
the front upper corners, and have hooks or 
iron pegs in the top of the front of the 
barrow to hook the chains at various 
lengths. "thes den de este aced in, 
a horizontal aR (see dotted lines), or 
at an angle °, or let down by the sides 
of the barrow, ped nha mg ate These 
various positions make the wheelbarrow 
a much more useful article, as its capacity 
y enlarged 80 @ to accom< 
bulky articles. D. 
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_ ‘toenter the public health Ceiins field. 


oo opportunity for the young woman 
ee perform a vital service for her 


Home Nursing Hints 
By ZELLA McDILL 


UCH has been written concerning emer- 
gencies requiring the doctor’s attention, 
valuable advice as to what should be 
p ro while awaiting his coming, but Fay 4 
members of the profession would be 
have this advice include some eceoction i 
to what should be done after his arrival. 

Members of the family and visitors fre- 
dis isc follow the doctor into the sick room; 

is especially true when there are children 
in the home, for the little ones are curious and 
wish to know what the doctor is going to do. 
As the patient can not talk freely when so 
many are present, their presence makes it 
harder for the doctor to find out the seat of 
the trouble. 

If the patient is too ill to talk to the doctor, 
the person in charge of the sick room should 
tell all she can about the case, avoiding such 
expressions as ‘‘she was so feeble last night, 
there was scarcely any pulse,” or “I was 
frightened to death about her.’’ Imagine 
how depressing such expressions are to those 
who are ill; and yet they are frequently heard. 

Avoid talking to the doctor while he is 
busy with his patient, no matter how cheer- 
ful the subject may be. His patient should 
have his undivided attention. If, when he 
has finished his examination, his other duties 
permit him to linger for a little chat, the 
chances are that he will do so; but it is un- 
reasonable to detain him against his 

Inquire about other patients only in a 
general way. Medical students are taught 
not to discuss their cases, so what curious or 
interested friends and neighbors sometimes 
consider unnecessary reticence is really a 
poss of a physician’s training which he has 

ad sense enough to remember. Physicians 
have frequently found it necessary to drive 
yg & when passing certain houses, lest 

stopped and plied with questions 
which they did not wish to answer. 

_ Listen attentively to the doctor’s direc- 
tions. Some doctors write them down, but 
if yours does not, it is best to do it yourself, 
giving the exact hour when each remedy is 
to be given. For instance, if the remedies 
prescribed are in both liquid and tablet form 
mark your chart thus: “Liquid 6-10-2-6.” 
“Tablet 8-12-4-8."" At a glance you or any 
one else can see when and how the medicine 
is to be given. The figures refer to the hours. 
To many this may seenfa needless suggestion, 
but time and again doctors have been call 
up and asked to repeat directions. 

Having called a doctor, his orders should 

carried out without interference. Gra- 
tuitous advice is always plentiful, and those 
who bestow it sometimes insist upon its being 
followed; but the caretaker or the family can 
always say that “cases vary, and as the doc- 
tor is considering all the symptoms it seems 
best to obey his orders.” , 





Secure a Trained. Nurse 
[Continued from page 86] 


week the mothers of babies gathered for ad- 
vice and individual aid from the doctor and 
nurse. Many of thesé babies were from the 
families of foreigners who had come to town 
to work in the factory there, and the parents 
were bewildered in adapting foreign methods 
of caring for children to American conditions. 
Babies were weighed and examined by the 
doctor, and his instructions were explained 
by the nurse to the methers. She would 
later visit their homes to see that the mothers 
understood how to carry out instructions. 

From the clinic, the nurse went to a meet- 
ing of the ‘ ‘Friendly Hour Club,”’ where the 
girls of the district met once a week to learn 
the simple first-aid methods which are 
valuable in home emergencies. Other pa- 
tients were visited during the day, including 
one who was tubercular and who lived in an 
outdoor sleeping-room constructed under the 
nurse’s direction. Other calls on sick folks, 
with a half-heur nt in giving a new baby 
its daily, bath, while the young mother looked 

~on learning many new lessons in baby care, 
filled the nurse’s day. 

Those who are interested in securing a 
nurse for their community should write to 
the National oiitth aven for Public Health 
Nursing at 156 Fifth avenue, New York city. 

organization is willing to help in giving 

advice about health problems and in securing 

nurses for communities which need them. 
organization also ung women 

This 

new profession, it is pointed out, offers an 






community 
to occupy a responsible position in ik 





‘the Big CALORIC 
| ht at Home 


IN your own county--in your 
own town--probably right 
in your own neighborhood, 
there are dozens of homes made 
cozy and comfortable every win- 
ter by the CALORIC system of 
heating. On request we will 
gladly furnish the names of 
CALORIC owners near you. 


Let these owners tell you how 
the CALORIC insures warm, 
cozy, comfortable homes— ¥X 
where winter months are really en- 
joyed. Let them tell you of uniform tempera- 
tures ; of moist, warm-air circulation ; of the highest 
possible fuel economy ; of the small cost of installation. 






















For Old LOR | More Than 
and New = ALOR | 76,000 
Homes PU RNACE In Use 


2. Original Patented Pipeless Furnace 


HE price of this system is within the reach of 2 
everyone. Nopipes. Only one register. And Mail the Coupon 


ample heat throughout the building. ‘THERE is a CALORIC dealer in 
A saving of % to \ of fuel needed by other systems is nearly every community. If you 





oe do not know the name of yours, please 
, bers nope mail the coupon for CALORIC Catalog 
letters from users prove and vitally important information on 
this. The CALORIC CALORIC Pipeless Heating. No ob- 
burns coal, wood, coke, ligation on your part. Write today. 


lignite or gas. 
See the CALORIC at State and County Fairs 


THE MONITOR STOVE CO. 


In Busin 
One Hun. “The Monitor Family”? "Pirces" 
dred Tous Heating 


106 Woodrow Street, Cincinnati, Ohio 


CALORIC Warehouses in Principal Cities 
CALORIC Dealers Everywhere 


































106 Woodrow Street, Cincinnati, Ohio 
Gentlemen :- 


Please send Free CALORIC Catalog and 
dealer’s name. 
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Confori Chemical Ciuel Co. 1650 Fa Factories Bidg.,Toledo 0. 
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10D ays s’ Trial i in Your Home at My 


3" 


all Records—Noiseless 
ie “Finest eer 












Try my MASTERTONE 10 days in 
your own home. [I'll send a selection : 
of records along with the Phonograph. Yastertons 


Play these or any others. If you are 
not satisfied PLL PAY YOu | BACK 
EVERY CENT. 


I’m Selling My Mastertone 
at About Half— 


Less than half what you would pay for any 
other phonograph that compares with this 
magnificent instrument. And I pay back 
every cent of your money if it does not 
please you. I. give you the same square 
deal that enabled me to sell hundreds of 
thousands of buggies at such low prices: 
Direct my factory to you. I have no 
expensive branches, stores—no high priced 

salesmen. At one small profit I put the 
finest phonograph into your home and get 
you and your neighbors and friends to talk- 
ing about it. That makes more sales. 


Magnificent Cabinet 


in Walnut or Mahogany 


You have to see the actual MASTERTONE 
in your home to appreciate the richness of 
its tone as well as the beauty of its cabinet. 


My MASTERTONE is one of the world’s three greatest honographs. So pro-{ |\f 
nounced by experts. It has 29 exclusive features—Noiseless Motor—Patent 

Tone Modulator—Automatic Stop; stops itself at end of record. I haven’t 

got space even to mention its other wonderful features of mechanism. ey 
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Comes in mahogany or black walnut—you have your choice. 
Built to last as heirloom furniture is built—hand-polished, satin-finished— 
the very latest exclusive style of the highest priced instruments. 


Write teday. Let the MASTERTONE and the records 
come to give you and your family a treat—and remember if yA 
Gou't want th keop it. Ill return évard cont & gue, 


FREE Book of Old 7 
Favorite Songs Z 
td mee thie od promptly [ogee YY 













Good News for Trappers 
and Fur Shippers 


System of Grading Pelts to Credit 
Everything in Them Proved 
Best by 34 Years’ Use . 


With the price of furs so attractive, with 80 
much money in sight, with so many “new ones”’ 
bobbing up and making glittering and attractive 
offers which can’t be carried out, fur shippers, 
hunters and trappers should put great faith in 
the honest, proven system of grading furs for all 
that is in them adopted by a great house 
34 years ago. 

Before making a single shipment you should 
write to this house. Make sure of utmost profits 
for yourself. with men who have made 
good with shippers for more 
of a century. Write 
information for shippers from 


BECKER BROS. & CO. 
Dept. 3017, 416 N. Dearborn St., Chicago 


129 W. 29th St., New York, or 200 Decatur St., New Orleans. 
— 





TO STUMPS too big. Get the 
richest, most productive land 















Consumers Light Co.,Grand Ra 








Selecting a Farm Electric Plant 
[Contiriued from page 26] 


uses his plant new uses for power will con- 
tinually present themselves. 

A generating unit enough to take care 
of the power needs of the farm home will also 

of ample size to deliver, by a few hours 
running weekly, sufficient charging current 
to a suitable battery to furnish a bountiful 
supply of light. 

While the use of the plant for power pur- 
poses is, a8 explained above, of first impor- 
tance in determining the proper size of gen- 
erating unit, the number of lamps to be 
installed, and the hours they will be burned 
daily, must be considered in connection with 
the capacity of the storage battery; this for 
the reason that lamps are burned for the most 
part at times when the generating unit. is 
shut down and the storage battery is therefore 
required to furnish the current for them: 

Calculations are usually made in terms of 
twenty-watt lamps as a convenient standard 
size. 

The experienced plant salesman can give 
good advice and assistance in fixing the 
number and location of lamps necessary to 
give good, well-distributed illumination. A 
general rule is to allow two-thirds of a watt 
per square foot in rooms to be well lighted 
and one-third of a watt ex square foot in 
bedrooms and the hike. iving-room 10x 15 
feet will thus require aval twenty-watt lamps, 
or a total of 100 watts; and an average bed- 
room two twenty-watt lamps, or a total of 
forty watts. Suitable provision must, of 
course, be made for lighting of barns and 
other farm buildiigs. 

Having decided the number and location 
of lamps, a liberal estimate should be made of 
the number of hours daily each lamp will be 
burned. This estimate should be made on 
the basis of winter conditions when use of 
light is greatest. The resulting figure will be 
the total daily lamp hours. 

From this may be determined the ane 
of battery required to supply the total daily 
lamp hours under efficient and create’! 
operating conditions, and conditions whic 
require that the battery be not -completely 
discharged or exhausted in daily use. 
wise rule is that the battery should be able to 
carry without recharging not less than three 
days’ normal use of lamps. 

Battery capacity is figured in ampere hours. 
In a thirty-two-volt plant (the standard 
small farm plant voltage) one twenty-watt 
lamp burned for one hour will consume two- 
thirds of an ampere hour of current. Two- 
thirds of the total daily lamp hours will thus 
equal the daily ampere hours taken from the 
battery, and three times this will indicate the 
approximate capacity of battery required. 

As an example, assume that the daily lamp 
hours total ab ome The total daily am- 
pere hours will then be twenty-foun-—two- 
thirds of thirty-six. The battery should be of 
not less than seventy-two ampere hours 
capacity, or three times twenty-four. An 
eighty ampere hour battery will in this case 
be sufficiently large. 

The easier a battery is worked the longer 
it will last and the better the service it 
give. A little extra money put into a battery 
of extra capacity is a good investment. 

To sum up, the purchaser of an electric 
plant should use the same good business 
judgment and common sense in selecting his 
plant as in the purchase of any farm ma- 
chinery; he will avoid the plant that is built 
to sell and choose one that.is built torun. He 
should put his money into a plant of sufficient 
capacity for both present and future needs 
and with due consideration for the use o 

ower as well as light. If he wishes to limit 
his initial expenditure, he may do so by in- 
stalling, temporarily, inexpensive fixtures, 
and leaving to a later date more elaborate 
fixtures and all but the most necessary acces 
sory apparatus. By putting his money into a 
well-made plant of acount capacity and 
thoroughly well installed, he will have a 
sound investment to which he can make later 
additions at his con- 

venience. The market 
now affords numerous 
plants of demon- 
strated worth, the pur- 
chase of which will 
prove a paying invest- 
ment and a source of 
comfort and real satis- 
faction for many years. 
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in the contest this month. The best 
poem on the subject ‘‘ When I Was 
a Girl’’ was sent by Louise Webster, 
of Winona, Miss. e like it because it 
makes such a good picture. Here it is: 


In my far-distant childhood, spent 
In Mississippi long ago, 

That which I held most wondrous was 
The river in its silent flow. 


I loved to see the steamboats land 
And take our cotton bales on board, 
And to Grandma’s plantation bring 
Food from New Orleans’ spicy hoard. 


Tin North and South divide honors 


Or, when the spring floods came and sure 
It seemed the earthen banks would break, 
I watched the stalwart darkies toil 
Levees impregnable to make. 


But on still days when little skiffs 
Moved to and fro upon its breast— 
’Twas then that I, the river’s child, 
Yearned toward it most and loved it best! 


The poem.that we liked best after this 
one was written by a Canadian, Mrs. 
Robert D. McDonald, who lives in Nova 
Scotia. It is another good picture. 


“When I was a girl,” said Grandmother Pratt, 
“’Twas a bonnet I wore instead of a hat, 

And hoop-skirts wide—you may think it queer 
Such a portly design would be popular, my dear. 


“Your grand-dad and I drove to church in a ‘fly’ 

With leather-strap springs and a seat stiff 
and high. 

I’lladmit it was tiresome if the journey was far; 

Even then, ’twas a luxury ourold-fashioned car. 


“ My range was the fireplace, built strong and 
wide ; 

My roaster the spit ; the Dutch oven my pride ; 

And the bread we baked in that old iron pan 

Couldn’t be beaten by the best baker-man!’”’ 


Another good poem, not in the con- 
test, was sent us this month from Wyom- 
ing. Out in the West they still have 

2 jploe that_howl at night in a wonder- 

way that you can not pocess if you 
ies ever heard them. Ted Olson tells 
about that in his poem. But the poem is 
good because it ¢ells how a man feels 
about home — which means the same 
thing East or West. 


Home-Coming 


Moan of pines through the dying-even, 
Bowing their heads to the winds’ mad will ; 
Lean, chill stars in the somber heaven, 
Call of coyote on distant hill. 


Window light as a beacon burning, 
Piercing the night with a golden core; 

Hurry of steps at the pathway’s turning ; 
Click of latch, and the open door. 


Here is enough for a man’s desire; P 
Who wants more at the end of day? 
Home—and the light of his own hearth-fire ; 
Peace—with the whole world locked away. 


That is a good thing to think about. 
And here is another—a very small poem 
about a very big thought, sent us by 
Susan Holton : 


Happiness is not new! 

There have always been birds to sing 

And skies of blue, 

Some one to love, some one to love you. 

Happiness is not new! : 

~-. But we have not forgotten that this 
is October, one of the finest months in 
the year, and that nobody in our country 


| ever wrote about it better than James 


Whitcomb Riley; bless him! Our Folks 
have been telli “i that they like 
Riley. SodolI. He was a. great poet. 


And we just can not help quoting him 
now. ere is one of his best : 


When the Frost Is on the Punkin 


Fe af noe the Biographical Edition of the complete works 


James Whitcomb Riley, copyright, 1913. Used b 
special permiedion of the Publishers, The Bobbs- v Merril 
ompany.] 


When the frost is on the punkin and the 
fodder’s in the shock 

And you hear the kyouck and gobble of the 
struttin’ turkey-cock, 

And the clackin’ of-the guineys, and the 
cluckin’ of the hens, 

And the rooster’s hallylooyer as he tiptoes on 
the fence; 

O, it’s then’s the times a feller is a-feelin’ at 
his best, 

With the risin’ sun to greet him from a night 
of peaceful rest, 

As he leaves the house bare-headed and goes 
out to feed the stock, 

When the frost is on the punkin and the 
fodder’s in the shock. 


They’s something kindo’ harty-like about the 
atmusfere 

When the heat of summer’s over and the 
coolin’ fall is here— 

Of course we miss the flowers, and the blos- 
soms on the trees, 

And the mumble of the hummin’ birds and 
buzzin’ of the bees; 

But the air’s so appetizin’; and the landscape 
through the haze 

Of a crisp and suhny morning of the airly 
autumn days 

Is a pictur’ that no painter has the colorin’ to 
mock— 

When the frost is on the punkin and the 
fodder’s in the shock. 


The husky, rusty russel of the tossels of the 
corn, 

And the raspin’ of the tangled leaves, as 
golden as the morn; 

The stubble in the furries—kindo’ lonesome- 
like, but still 

A-preachin’ sermuns to us of the barns they 
growed to fill ; 

The strawstack in the medder, and the reaper 

“in the shed; 

The hosses in their stalls below, the clover 
overhead !|— 

O, it sets my heart a clickin’ like the tickin’ of 
a clock 

When the frost is on the punkin and the 
fodder’s in the shock. 


Then your apples all is gethered, and the ones 
a feller keeps 

Is poured around the celler-floor in red and 
yeller heaps ; 

And your cider-makin’s over, and your wim- 
mern folks is through 

With their mince and apple butter, and their 
souse and sausage too! 

I don’t know how to tell it, but ef sich a thing 
could be 

As the Angels wantin’ boardin’, and they’d 
call around on me— 

I’d want to ’commodate ’em, all the whole- 
indurin’ flock 

When the frost is on the punkin and the 
fodder’s in the shock. 


This month’s contest is for girls of 
high-school age. Poems for Christmas, 
not more than sixteen lines long, should 
be sent in this competition before the 
first of November. $5 for the best. wae | 
acopy. After this contest the next will 
be a poetry contest for grown men over 
twenty years of age but not yet ene- 
fathers. We want them to write poem 
on out-of-door topics, the kind sug vated 
by James Thomson’ s poem ‘‘ Gifts’’— 

Give a man a horse he can ride, 

Give a man a boat he can sail ; 
And his rank and wealth, his strength 
and health 
On sea nor shore shall fail. 


roms, The Poetry Editor, care of The 
‘arm Journal, Philadelphia, Pa. 
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: AS 
Good As Gold 
is a good recommendation 
for gold. As good as O-Cedar 


is O-Cedar’s best recommendation. 


This or that Cedar oil is‘ not the 
genuine O-Cedar Polish. Makeshift 


names are likely to be makeshift products—and 
substitutes and imitations sail under false colors. 


To avoid disappointment, make sure you get 
the genuine O-Cedar Polish. Ask for it by its 
full name. 


To insure satisfaction, make sure you get 
O-Cedar Polish. “You can use the genuine with 
perfect safety. 

Use O-Cedar Polish on all furniture and 
woodwork. 


*“Cleans as it Polishes’? 


(edar 
Polish 


At All Dealers Everywhere 





25¢e to $3.00 Sizes 








Buying Farm or Other Land 
[Continued from page 74] 


from exercising the oil and gas rights we 
bought and paid for?” 

“You could have gone. ahead if you’d 
bought from Brown soon enough,” argued 
Jones, “but it’s been more than fifteen 
years since I got my deed from Brown,” 
Jones maintained. “I have held the land, 
occupied and worked it for-more than 
fifteen years, and that gives me a title by 
peetetae possession, according to the 
aws of this state, so that even if I hadn’t 
a deed at all, I would have a good title 
now, and could prevent you from coming 
on the land.” 

“Well, our orders are to go ahead and 
sink a well, and I’m going to do it and let 
you and the company settle your legal 
dispute in the courts,”’ Foe wa the man- 
ager of the testing crew. 

The company went ahead, Jones en- 
tered suit, and the courts decided in favor 
of the company, as the general rule is that 
a party who merely holds land for farm 
purposes for the required period does not 
acquire a title by peaceable possession to 
mineral rights which may have been re-< 
served in the deed to him. As the Okla-~ 
homa Courts have said: 

*‘ Since the reservation in the deed gave 
the right to go upon the land to operate 
for oil and gas, the possession of the sur- 
face held to the surface of the earth; but 
under modern developments of mineral 
lands, including oil and gas, it often hap- 
pens that the owner of a farm grants and 
conveys the right to explore and take from 
the land the minerals, retaining to himself 
the possession and right to cultivate the 
surface of the land. In such a case posses- 
sion of the surface for the purpose of 
cultivation gives the owner no possession 
of oil and gas under the surface, and does 
not prevent the party holding those rights 
from going upon the land and prospecting 
for and removing the same.”’ 

This same rule has been laid down by the 
State Courts of Iowa, Tennessee and Penn< 
sylvania. 


The Farmer Who Farms 
By W. H. DAVENPORT 


In this wonderful, populous world of ours, 
How countless in kind are the folks. 
There are some who are noted as human 
flowers, 
And some who are known as mere jokes. 
They’re scattered abroad over cities and 
plains, 
There showing their follies and charms; 





But no one more surely has need of his 


brains 
Than the farmer who truly farms. 


Some farmers ape neighbors, and sow 
what they sow, 
Then follow their methods and thought; 
Live on the things that may happen to 
grow, 
And stay on the place they have bought; 
They skin-off the timber, the fruit and the 


grass, 
Then wonder why life has no charms; 
They never once taste, as the years quickly 


pass, : 
The joys of the farmer who farms. © 


The farmer who farms has some joys ail 
his own, 
Some plans and some beautiful schemes, 
He’s king—yes, a monarch; that farm is 
his throne ; 
Success is his sweetest of dreams. 


He studies, he labors, he plans with - 


delight ; 
To him every day has its charms ; 
He’s guiding Old Nature, who works day 
and night. 
He’s happy, if really he farms. 
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Smoke Saved Potatoes 


POTATO grower in Hardin county, 
O., saved a twenty-acre field of late 
potatoes from frost last fall by the use 
of a smudge. The oe had made 
practically no growth during July and 


August because of dry weather, but 


were maturing in good shape when, on 
the night of September 21, the tempera- 
ture dropped below the freezing point. 

Preparations had been made for just 
such an emergency. Baled straw had 
been placed in readiness, and at 10.30 
that night the fires were started. A 
heavy smoké was made by using wet 
straw after the flame had been applied. 
Fires were kept burning in 102 Slaves 
and it is estimated that ten tons of 
straw were used. The entire field was 
kept covered with smoke. After the 
sun had been up a few hours the follow- 
ing day it was plain that the potatoes 
had been saved. The potatoes remained 
green until October 1. Other foliage, 
not completely covered with smoke, was 
killed by the frost. 





Fighting the Fire Fiend 
[Continued from page 18] 


could be paid and on the job (one at night) 
all the time. Both should be familiar with 
roads, how to run the machine and how to 
care for it. The rest of the company ought 
to be public spirited enough to ~~ 4 their 
neighbors, for no man ¢an tell where the 
red peril will strike nor at what hour. 


Engine House a Neighborhood Center 


The engine house might be made a 
regular community gathering place for 
talking over crops, for lectures, and for the 
young folks; for, with the coming of good 
roads, farm people are going to demand 
something more than a day that begins 
at three A. M. and ends with darkness. 
Farmers’ wives, daughters, sons and the 
hired men would welcome the community 
engine house, with the pleasant lights and 
the interchange of ideas. 

Furthermore, the community idea would 
make for safer, more pleasant home sur- 
roundings; flowers nan take the place of 
dog-fennel and plantain, and country 
life would be brighter. 

Contests for July 4 and other holidays 
could be arranged between community 
engine companies with prizes and medals, 
and this would keep each body of men on 
razor edge all the time. 

Farmers’ organizations are quick to 
take up the things which benefit their 
members, and fire prevention, or fire pro- 
tection, is one of those things. The grand 
drive for better rural conditions should 
forever wipe out the. dreaded fire fiend. 
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Shakespeare of the future. Richard 
ad: “A tank! A'tank!! My kingdom 
for a tank!!!” 
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Setsnu 


VNDERWEA 


Slip into a suit of Setsnug. Sit down, bend over; note 
how readily the fabric gives and stretches with every 
movement, and then springs back to hug the form snugly. 
Note the delightful freedom and comfort you enjoy; and 
the neat, trim appearance of the garment on you. 

Setsnug is made on patented machines that produce an exception- 


ally elastic fabric. It is tailored for Style and Size on living 
models—good fitting thus assured. 


The patented “V-H” Gusset in the crotch prevents binding; the extra wide 
bust assures further comfort. . In two-piece suits, the Sliding Waist Band kee: 
the waist of the drawer smooth, evenly held in position without bunch or wrinkle " 


Men, Women and Children find happy satisfaction in wearing Setsnug Under- 
wear. It is worth asking for by name. _[Hustrated Booklet sent free on request. 


Avalon Knitwear Co., Utica, N. Y. 


For 10c and your dealer’s name we will send a pretty, doll’s 
ribbed union suit and booklet. 
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VALUABLE 5%: YOURS f5t,2% 
THIS BOOK <<! 
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“SHORT CUTS” TO GOOD 
CARPENTRY ON THE FARM 
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“THE WOOD ETERNAL” 
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Not si **how to use,”’ 

_—but BEST TO USE 

Plank -franted Truss,- 
Self-supporting Roof. 

How toPreventSpread- 

ing. End & Side Walls 
of Ideal Hay Barn. 

Kitchen Cabinet—and 

many other plans that 
will save you the time of 
figuring them out 
yourself. 

12 Full SizeWorking 
Plans (Plus 48 pages 
of text) Free on Re- 
quest (and no 
obligation. ) 














own lumber knowledge. 


117 Hibernia Bank Blég., New Orleans, La. or 








GET VOL. 36 ANYHOW—NO COST—then use | [ 
your own judgment as to your materials. 
use Cypress only where Cypress is dest for you.) JUST DROP A CARD 
with your name and address on it, and ask for Vol. 36—Also ask for Vol. 1 (U. » 
S. Gov't Rept. on ‘“The Wood Eternal.*”) 


& 
SOUTHERN CYPRESS MANUFACTURERS’ ASSOCIATION 


( We sell no lumber 
—Build of any kind 
of lumber you think 
best.) Cypress is 
best for all non-rot 
- uses—and is worth 
insisting on— but 
that.is-up to your 


Can we do more? (We want you to 


117 Heard Nat'l Back Bldg., Jacksonville, Fla. 
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YOU ir cur risk: 


OVER 100,000 NOW IN USB 
All sold freight prepaid on 
30 DAYS FREE TRIAL 


Demand growingamazingly. 
Housewives delighted. 


A GREAT FUEL SAVER 
WONDERFUL BAKER 


exclusive features 
: dor Hood carries 
@ all steam and cooking 
# odors direct to chim- 
ney. Ash sifter per- 
mits sifting ashes 
ght in range. No dust. 
Stone Oven Bottom absorbs 
and poe nem — eee 
even an oroug’ ng; 

NTEED. Last for years, 


WHOLESALE PRICES DIRECT From FACTORY 


You save dealers profit. _ New 1920 design has 
white enamel front. 100 styles to select from. 


EASY CREDIT TERMS #, ceca. waite He 


q@ant to send it to you and astonish you. Address 










































“Tt sure has opened my eyes. Time 
is our most important raw material and 
the telephone has no equal as a saver of time.” 


S berg-Carlson 


are used by thousands of rural communities 
to give the farmer, stockman and dairyman 
quick, reliable comm ion at lowest cost. 
Our instruments have for 26 years been 
leaders of the telephone industry in trans- 
mission and ringing efficiency. 

Write today for free Booklet No. 10 and 
Telephone Catalogues telling how to build 
and equip a community system. 


“fi Stromberg-Carlson 
iy © Telephone Mfg. Co. 
Rochester, N. Y. 
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Old Fertilizer Theories 
All Scrapped 


[Continued from page 12] 


acid and potash is nearest to the total 
quantity needed by the crops in the rota- 
tion. The results of the Ohio- tests 
show that it is unprofitable to dis- 
turb the proportions of phosphoric acid and 
potash used as the basis of the aaron Al 
vania experiments; and that it is equally 
unprofitable to subtract any quantity of 
the mixture of phosphoric acid and potash 
from the plant ration. In other words, the 
Ohio results show that the plants should 
be fed in the ratio used in Pennsylvania 
for phosphoric acid and potash, and that 
where the quantity of that kind of fertil- 
izer is nearest in quantity to the total the 
plants need of these elements,-the great- 
est net returns are obtained. 


Checking a Loss Against a Bigger Loss 


At the time the Pennsylvania experiments 
were started the farm on which they are 
located was yielding about fifty bushels 
of corn, thirty-three bushels of oats, 16.3 © 
bushels of wheat and one and three-fourths 
tons of hay per acre every four years. The 
check plats have received neither fertilizer 
nor manure; they have been worse mauled 
than under the meanest system of tenant 
farming ever recorded. There is no objec- 
tion to this; it has a distinct value. But 
their only legitimate use is as a warning 
of what happens on farms which receive 
neither manure nor fertilizer, how quickly 
and completely ruin attends such a system 
of farming. And to use such fields as a 
basis of comparison for finding how much 
profit fertilizer and manure return is to 
ignore every sound principle of business 
analysis. Here is a record of the di- 
minishing value of the products of the un- 
fertilized check plats: 


Five-year Value of products of one 
periods acre in one rotation period 
First period $96.76 

Second ‘“ 96.13 

Third “ 82.23 * 
Fourth ‘“ 62.56 

Fifth “ 64.92 

Sixth. “ 56.24 
Seventh“ 59.75 


Average thirty-five years $74.08 


To illustrate how it works to use this 
record of ruin as the basis for computing 
profits, let us take the most prominently 
advertised cases, those of the use of phos- 
phoric acid in ample quantities and of 
phosphoric acid and nitrogen. Here is 
the comparison complete: 


Value of products. per acre 
per rotation 





Five-year Check Phos. Phos. acid 
periods plats acid and nitr. 
First $96.76 $ 95.52 $106.57 
Second 96.13 101.79 109.69 
Third 82.23 96.68 — 109.52 
Fourth 62.56 78.83 91.54 
Fifth 64.92 85.68 95.39 
Sixth 56.24 72.94 89.89 
Severrth 59.75 86.05 96.19 
Average, 35 yrs. $74.08 $88.21 $99.83 
Cost of fertilizer ..... 4.80 14.40 





Net avr. 35 yrs. $74.08 $83.41 $85.43 
Only the figures in that last line ap- 
ar in the “Summary of Results’ in 
ennsylvania Bulletin 146, as giving 

the results for use on farms. Appar- 

ently they show a substantial profit for 
phosphoric acid and a better one for phos- 
phorie acid arid nitrogen. But to what has 
this use of these fertilizer elements led? 
In the last five years (the supreme test), 
after deducting the cost of the fertilizer 
we find that as compared with the normal 
production of the farm (the eheck plat 
record when the experiments. st 
thirty-five years ago), the fertilizers us 
show a very serious loss, Here are the- 
‘showing net value of products per 
acre per rotation in last ‘five-yéaf period 
[Continued on page ‘110] 
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Potato Growers— Attention ! 


A new disease threatens 

















AVE you seen potato wart? This 

disease has been found in Pennsyl- 
vania. It is a Euro disease which 
threatens the profitable production of the 
potato industry in America. The dreaded 
disease has established itself in only a 
small section of the anthTracite coal region 
in Pennsylvania, but it may spread. 
Every effort is being made to restrict the 
disease to its present area. 

This disease is caused by a fungus which 
lives over in the soil from season to season? 
It may further be introduced into unin- 
fested areas by the planting of diseased 
potatoes. The organism causes a typical 
‘warty’ outgrowth, generally from the 
eyes. It resembles cauliflower very much 
in its appearance. At first warts are whit- 
ish, or about the color of the tuber. With 
age they become dark brown. The size 
may vary from that of a pea to the size of 
the tuber itself, sometimes covering the 
whole potato. The illustrations above and 
below show how the disease affects the 
tubers. 

The disease may be carried into clean 
soil by drainage water from infested fields, 
by the distribution of infested soil (as on 
agricultural implements or on the feet of 
men or animals), by the use of manure from 
“gpa to _— reoeagen ayaa ite —_ 

, by garbage into which peelings from 
diseased tubers have been thrown, and 

cially by the planting of diseased 
tubers or of tubers which have been grown 
- [Continued on page 115] 
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This Aluminum 


Outfit With Me 
Everywhere 








‘‘—. when in training back 
of the lines, onthe march, 
into battle. It got the 
roughest kind of usage, 
but stood the racket! 
I know now why I’ve al- 
ways seen ‘Wear- Ever’ 
aluminum utensils in so 
many homes.” 


Women who realize that real economy is not a matter 
of buying “cheap” things, but things that give lasting 
service, know that it pays to invest in 


“Wear-Ever’” 


Aluminum Cooking Utensils 


They know that because of made in one piece — without 
the strength and enduring joint or seams—from thick, 
qualities of these beautiful hard sheet aluminum. They 
utensils, they aresavedtheex- have no coating to chip or 

= pense and annoyance ofcon- peel; no place food to 
=. tinually buying new utensils. lodge—cannot rust—are pure 

““Wear-Ever”’ utensils are and safe. 
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Replace utensils that wear out 
with utensils that “Wear-Ever” 


Look for the ‘‘Wear-Ever’’ trade mark on the bottom of each utensil 
The Aluminum Cooking Utensil Co., Dept.55, New Kensington, Pa. 





The Aluminum Cooking Utensil Co. 
Dept. 55, New Kensington, Pa. (or if live i 
Cenada—Nostherm Aluminum Co., Limited, Toronto, Ont.) 
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GEARHART KNITTING MACHINE 


Box 20, Clgarfield, Ps. 
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’ tin 1,021, just issued by the Department of It is based on studies of actual practise on 

Free Bulletin on Alfalfa Agriculture at Washington. It explains hundreds of farms. A postal to the Chief 

3. Se why alfalfa has made such slow progress _ of Division of Publications, Department of 

HOSE of Our Folks who live inthe corn _ in the corn-belt states, and tells how to Agriculture, Washington, D. C., should 
belt will be interested in Farmers’ Bulle- manage this valuable crop in this region. _ bring this bulletin to you free. 
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OU, without previous milling experience, can earn the same big profits others 
v% are ‘making with this one man, direct process, roller flour mill. 


This is the best paying business in your town, and second only to that of your 
Banker in prestige and dignity. 


ff You can be the local flour miller of your Community and make ‘‘Flavo’’ Flour with buta 
comparatively small investment, and have indoor work and an all year round business. 


Everybody wants good flour. Why not furnish it from wheat grown at Home, ‘milled at home and sold to 
home people? In this way you save the freight on both, the wheat out and the flour in, and earn the regular 
‘4 ©milling profits in addition to the extra profit of making “A BETTER BARREL OF FLOUR CHEAPER” 
; on the famous ‘‘ MIDGET’’ MARVEL MILL. 


is the wonderful self-contained one man, roller flour mill that is revolutionizing the my 

, industry, and is bringing ee flour milling to the local Community where it belongs. 
ie requires less than one-half th wer labor of the old long system mill. Takes but 
a little space and can be installe at a small expense. Because of its improved patented 
direct process, the ‘‘MIDGET’’ MARVEL produces a high yield of creamy white flour 


that retains the natural sweetness and the health building vitamines of the wheat berry. 
Everywhere people are demanding this better flavored, more nutritious flour. 


ba THE AMERICAN “MIDGET” MARVEL has proven a phenomenal suecess. Over 1700 are now operating throughout the United 
ee States, earning unusual profits for their owners. There are more than twice as many “MIDGET” MARVELS being sold at the 
present time as all other makes of flour millscombined. You are given the free use of our Nationally advertised Brand as your own. 


FLavo Flour 


“‘Famous for Its Flavor” 


We wae this flour nationally for you ‘and furnish you the 
sacks wi Bet name printed on them. Our Confidential 
SELLING 'LANS contain detail instructions on conducting 
the business of flour milling. Our SERVICE DEPARTMENT 
composed of skilled millers and flour experts, examine samples 
of your flour each month and keep your products up to our 

high “Flavo” Standard. 
THE AMERICAN (MIDGET) MARVEL is built 
gir oem gay Pr gre aE srr 
capacity. Sold on Thirty Days’ Free T: 
you to be the sole judge as to whether it 
y, > comes up to your expectations. Thus 
a lg you are enabled to. operate it and be 
“apf assured of success before buying. 
x eal P . Here is an opportunity for you in your 
Mn One. — Wf town if you act at once. Sooner or later 
y “Flavo” Flour will be manufactured there. 
Write today for our t, “THE STORY OF A WONDER- 
FUL FLOUR MILL.” will find it most interesting. 


The Anglo-American Mill Company 
634-640 Central Trust Building 
OWENSBORO, KENTUCKY 
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New and interesting information for Our Young Folks 
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Nature’s H ydroplanes — By A. C. JOCHMUS, California 





OST folks call them sea- 
ulls, scavengers of the sea, 
ut I call. thems Nature’s 


Hydroplanes. They are to 
be seen over Monterey Bay, Cali- 
fornia, in immense numbers every 
day in the year, and they keep the 
waters of the bay near the shores 
absolutely clean from all offal. It 
is a very serious offense to —kill 
them, as two young men of Mon- 
terey recently found out, when they 
were arrested and fined. his 
action has the hearty approval of 
all bird lovers. These gulls board 
at Monterey, but live about three 
miles from their food supply. 

Every morning long lines of these 
feathered scavengers of the sea may 
be seen coming to their breakfast, 
and at night those same long lines 
can be seen returning. There are 
six fish canneries in operation on 
the beach at Monterey, and the 
waste from these canneries is 
quickly taken up by the gulls. 





bg lending the farmers valuable 


aid. 

Several species of gulls also de- 
stroy insects, and, in the spring, 
hundreds of Franklin’s gulls in 
Wisconsin and the Dakotas follow 
the plowman to pick up insect 
larve uncovered by the plow. The 
good the gulls did for early settlers 
in Utah by destroying the black 
crickets is well known, and in Salt 
Lake City a monument is erected 
to the gulls “in grateful remem- 
brance.” 

All the gulls of North America 
are migratory, but the distances 
traversed by the several species 
vary widely. ‘Some of the gulls 
breed far north. The Heermann’s 

ll breeds south of the United 

tates, and migrates north after 
the breeding season. About seven 
species breed in the United States. 

Onour Wallops Island Sanctuary 
the black skimmer, or flood gull, 
the lesser and common tern and 








One can sit hours at a time 
watching these Nature’s Hydro- 
planes and never grow tired of 
the sight. At times they are so 
thick that one often wonders why 


the piping plover breed. It is 
necessary to watch the breeding 
ground, as egg hunters visit the 
Islands and gather the eggs for 





they do not fly into each other. 
When one sees them molesting no 
one, but attending strictly to their 
own business, at the same time 
doing good to humanity, is it any 
wonder that strict laws should be 


There are twenty-two species or 
subspecies of gulls represented in 
the United States. Belonging to 
the order of long-winged swimmers, 
they are strong of wing, and nearly 
all are coast-living forms. 

Gulls may be ealled the original 
“‘white wings,” and do valuable 
work as scavengers. It may sur- 
prise some of Our Folks to know 
that certain gulls render important 
service to agriculture. The Cali- 
fornia gull is extremely fond of 
field-mice, and during an outbreak 
of that pest in Nevada in 1907-08, 
hundreds of gulls assembled in 








human consumption. Gull eggs 
were formerly gathered and wae 
by the barrel, but this is now 
against the law. 

There is a close resemblance 
between the gulls and the terns, 
the former are, as a rule, larger, 
stouter birds than the latter and, 
generally speaking, are more mari- 
time. The common tern is as 
graceful as the gull and is more 
active on the wing. 

Thousands and thousands of 
gulls and terns were formerly killed ~ 
for millinery purposes, but this 
is now against the law. 

Dr. G. F. Gaumer, of Yucatan, 
says, that the killing of immense 
numbers of herons, gulls and terns 
in Yucatan has been followed by 
an increase in human mortality 
among the inhabitants of the 
coast. 

Study these beautiful birds and 








and near the devastated alfalfa 
fields and fed entirely on mice, 


He does everything and more than the hydroplane 


see how nature has so well fitted 
them for the work they have to do. 


The Right Way To Gather Nuts —»y peter sounson 


abuse the trees that so generously pro- 
ce nuts. Few give much thought to this, 
and it is safe to say that probably over half 
of the nut-gatherers actually abuse the trees. 
Boys generally throw stones and heavy 
clubs into high trees to bring down the nuts. 
This practise breaks off the ends of the 
branches where the new growth should come 
out next spring. Larger limbs are frequently 
broken. Besides, clubbing the trees is danger- 
ous; many boys are hurt by being accident- 
ally hit by the falling missiles. ‘ 
Climbing the trees and breaking off large 
branches to get the nuts is another way of 
abusing nut trees. The very worst abuse is 
that of pounding the side of a tree with a 
huge stone. A heavy frost causes the nuts 
to drop, but we are impatient and can not 
wait for that. We know that by poundiog the 
tree heavily the nuts will be loosened and 


‘Dabs right way to gather nuts is not to 
u 


climb or one from which you wish to rattle 
the nuts by jarring, first wrap about six 
thicknesses of burlap around the tree. Three 
or four old burlap bags will be necessary. 
Sketch A shows how this is done.. Then 

und with the heavy rock against this bur- 
ap covering or padding. Use a rock that 
has a flat side, pounding the flat side against 
the padding as shown at B. This will jar the 
tree just as well as if there were no burlap 
about it, and will not injure the bark in the 
least. Better than the stone is to take with 
you a heavy wooden mallet. Cover one end 
with burlap, shown at F. 

Look at sketch C. Itis the end of a pole in 



















which eight or nine long wire nails or spikes 
have been driven. This makes a handy nut- 
icker. There may be a branch over your 
ead that you can not reach; so far out on 
the very tip of the limb that you can not get 
at it by crawling out on the limb. Push 
nut-picker up so that the cluster of nuts will 
be inside the nails as shown at D. The twig 
or stem slides between the nails, and you 
may pull or lift off the nuts without bi 
the woody part of the twig. Make two o 
these poles with the nut-picker arrangement 
on the end. One should be very long—you 
may make it jointed—and one a short one 
easy to handle while climbing the tree 
When up in the tree, if you can not reach 
the nuts with the short pole, your assistant 
can push the other one up toyou. Or, if alone, 
you can tie a string to the long pole | 
against the tree and go up with the sh 
pole, then haul the long one up, if needed. 
Another way to e nuts off limbs with- 
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Send for it at once 


And join the thousands of trappers who 
ship to Prouty because Prouty guaran- 
tees them more money as the market 
prices:go up—and no less if the market 
goes ‘down. 

insure Your Fur Profits 


At Prouty’s there is norisk. You are absolutely 
guaranteed the highest market prices—and 
spot cash payment the same day your ship- 
ment is received. No matter where you have 
been shipping your furs, try Prouty once and 
you'll. realize’ the biggest profits you ever 
earned. New York can use all your furs. 
Prouty is the oldest fur house in New York. 


Ship to Prouty! 

















by rss 
Dis 
ID 


Ship Direct to the Judd Fur Co. 


and get a Guaranteed Check in full by Return Mail. 


A printed and signed guarantee that protects 
tt of other trappers in oe and 


Renade, N commission charges ‘ing fees de: 
lo ion “ 
ducted from your check by us. Joad Standard Sys- 
tem of High Grading also assures you that you get 


MORE MONEY 


from us for furs 
Ores than from any other house. 





















Your FAW Fur: 
=e in NEW YORK 











SHIP YOUR RAW 
FURS TO US 


, The largest manufacturers of 
furs in the country. We pay 
highest prices, allow liberal 
assortment, and remit all Ex- 

ress or Parcel Post charges. 
rompt payments. 


Send us your name for 

our price list when issued 
REVILLON FRERES 

450 West 28th St., New York City 


My Prices 
Are Guaranteed 


“a 
‘Beware of High Price Lists 

sent out to deceive you your furs. 
The higher they quote the loss you get. 
The secret of a square deal is honest 


at prices. I guarantee 

iy Pree until next list iS issued 
quote more can 

on an honett assortment. “" 
FE NA onnrats by Snowe 
he is shipping to an honest firm.) 
te 
HONEST GRADING 
ee Leh reer 


~ 
, 


Bt enced ome te mile 


DORMAN : 
























[ The Country Boy and Girl ] 
Have a Hallowe’en Party 


F you don’t have a big Hallowe'en party 

this year, you are not up to date: The war 
is over and most of our boys are back, so let’s 
have a celebration that is a celebration. 

Let this be a getting together of all the 
boys and girls in your neighborhood. See 
that every one is invited. What if you don’t 
know the boy and girl that have just moved 
in on the Jones farm; this is your chance to 
get acquainted. Be sociable; be awake; get 
together. Don’t wait for some one else to 
start the ball rolling. Get busy and there will 
be some one willing to help in the good work. 

Invitations can be written on rough yellow 
paper with a crude drawing of a pumpkin 
head in one corner. Let these invitations be 
different and they will attract attention. 
The wording can be something like this: 
“Hear ye! Hear ye! You are invited to a 
Ghost Party at the home of Johnny Smith, 
at eight o’clock on Hallowe’en. Wear proper 
ghost clothes, which means a sheet and come 
masked. Bring some ‘eats’ and a lantern of 
some kind. Tf night is clear, we will have a 
‘big walk around.’ ”’ 

This ‘“‘walk around”’ is a feature at many 
Hallowe’en parties. Each one is dressed as 
a ghost and carries a lantern. Then, in 
single file, they all follow a leader who takes 
them over a winding route, through lanes, 
over fences and along roads. It makes a 
very beautiful sight if there is a good long line, 
especially when the lanterns are fancy ones 
and fastened to the tops of long poles. 

Have the place where the party is to be 
held decorated with pumpkin-head: lanterns 
and corn-stalks. Corn can be popped, stories 
told, and all sorts of games can be played. 
Refreshments can consist of sandwiches, 
crullers, doughnuts, cake, candy, nuts, cocoa 
and sweet cider. We would like to have a 
good account of your party. 


Three Good Games for Hallowe’en 


Ghost story: Have a big circle includ- 
ing every one, lights low or extinguished, and 
a story-teller in the center. Story must end 
by having the story-teller, and one or two 
others informed in advance, giving a terrific 
scream just as the climax is reached. The 
effect is electrical. 


Clothes-line race: A number of dolls’ 
clothes are collected beforehand and divided 
up into piles having equal numbers of clothes. 
A line is stretched -the length of the room, 
the piles all the same distance away along the 
line. Ata given signal each person in guard 
of a pile must hang them up, going back for 





) 4 each piece separately. The object is to see 
|} who-can finish hanging up a pile first. 


Laugh a little: This game is a splendid 
one to produce a laugh when things begin to 
drag. The leader has a knotted handkerchief 
which he throws into the air and everybody 
must laugh heartily. When it hits the 
floor everybody must stop laughing instantly 
and look very sober. The leader now chooses 
some one who must whistle the tune selected, 
such as Dixie, Home Sweet Home, or Old 
Kentucky Home. If the whistler dares to 
smile a forfeit is required. The game con- 
tinues until a number of forfeits is secured. 





The Wideawakes 


Motto: Plow a Straight Furrow 


Every farm boy should becotne a member. 
To join, copy the pledge, write name and 
address, send 


to us, and your name will be 
enrolled andthe button and folder will be 
sent you free. There are no dues, no fines, 
no assessments.- Wideawakes. now num- 
ber 34,689; 485 clans have been formed. 
Membership Certificate printed ‘in two 
colors, with gold seal attached, ‘10 ‘cents: 


PLEDGE :' I desire to become a‘member of ’ 

The ‘Wideawakes, and ‘promise to play 

fair, to lend a:helping hand, to-believe.” 

tn farming, and to have a brotherly love. 
everywhere. 
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Chubby’s Physiology 
His Skull 


is your skull— 
your cocoanut; 
That’s where y’ keep 
your thinks, 
An’ when your cra-ni- 
um is skinned 
Y’ look just like the 
chinks. 


This 


Your brains are in the place on top, 
The farthest from the ground, 

An’ when your belfry’s out o’ gear 
The wheels go buzzin’ ’round! 


Your brains are made o’ mushy stuff, 
Some haven’t got so much, 

An’ what they have is kind o’ sofi, 
Like fops and dudes an’ such! 


My Pop says there are lots o’ things 
Y’ can’t half learn at school; 

An’ if your head should git too biz 
Y’re sure t’ act the fool! C. J. Jay. 





October Work 
for Liberty Bell Bird Clubs 


1. Start your winter work with enthusiasm. 
2. See that there is a club in your district 
school, and present the teacher with a set of 


Liberty Bell Bird Club pictures and pam- 
phiets. 3. Plan to build bird-houses this 
winter. 4. Put up a feeding station. 5. 
Make plans for feeding and earing for the 


winter birds. 6. Keep notes of the migrants 
arriving from the North. 7. Take. bird 
walks. 8. Bring new members into the club, 


Weekly Club Study 


October 3: Why are woodpeckers valuable 
to us? Name and describe the different 
species of sparrows in your neighborhood. 
What great work is done by our - 
. rows? 
October 10: What bird is your 
ster? 
birds. 








Describe a crow roost. 
sparrows pests? Why? 

October 17: Name and describe two 
species where the male and female are dif- 
ferent i in color. Two species where they are 
similar in color. What is a bird sanctuary? 

October 24: Why should we build bird- 
houses for our feathered friends? Describe 
a feeding box, or station. What birds have 
you seen eating at a feeding place? 

October “31: What birds have you seen 
this month? Describe their actions. Why 
should we bring members into the club? 


Are English 


Fourth Annual Farm Competition 


A great big “‘thank you” to each one. 


Awards were given to Floyd Young, 
Kentucky; Vivian N. Stucker, Iowa; Edwin 
Jacob, Michigan; Kermit Barbour, Virginia; 
Earl Read, Illinois; Myra V. Billington, 
Maine; Allen Shaffer, New York; Donald L. 
Dean, Michigan; Oliver Buckhart, Ohio; 
O. B. Harrison, Missouri. 














The Liberty Bell Bird Club 
Motto: Protect Our Feathered Friends 


Copy the pledge, sign your name and ad- 
dress, enclose a three-cent stamp, send ‘it 
to us, and your name will be enrolled 
poh ee the club button and twenty-page 

guide sent you. If a two-color Certifi- 
cate of Membership is desired, send ten 
cents. are no dues, no fines, no 
assessments. Ask the school-teacher to 
organize a bird club. 872,428 have signed 
this pledge. Have you? 





mg- , 
Describe the song of four different 
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A Name that Stands for a Worth j in 
Z= PIANOS and PLAYER PIANOS 


The executives responsible for Baldwin policy wish thé 
name to stand for superior musical worth. Every Bald- 
win workman is imbued with the thought that he is mak- 
ing musical instruments. Art is the life spark of the 
Baldwin organization ever urging it onward to the goal of 
satisfaction in pianos and playespianos. 


But with this Art there is combined great industrial 
strength, making for the most economical production. 
Raw materials are bought in immense quantities and 
therefore at the most favorable figures. Two immense 
factory groups previde the facilities for the manufacture 
of practically every part, thus eliminating the profits that 
the maker of an assemhled instrument must pay to parts 
manufacturers. The Baldwin plan of selling direct through 
exclusive Baldwin dealers does away with jobber and 
other middlemen, placing the instrument in the home at 
the lowest possible price. 





SONG BOOK FREE ! 


Send your name and 
address and we will 
mail you “Songs of 
Long Ago,’’words and 
music complete of 26 
favorite songs. We 
will also tell you how 
you can hear and try 
any of the Baldwin- 
made inetrument:, 
the Baldwin, Elling- 
ton,- Hamilton, or 
Howard Piano, or the 
Manualo Player- 
Piano. 

















ae The Baldwir Piano Company 
Address CINCINNATI CHICAGO ST. LOUIS 
142 W. Fourth St. $23 S. Wabash Ave. 1111 Olive St. 
Post Office NEW YORK DENVER SAN FRANCISCO 
665 Fifth Avenue. 1636 California St. 310 Sutter St. 
State INDIANAPOLIS LOUISVILLE DALLAS 
18 N. Penn’a St. 1911 Elm St. 





621 S. Fourth Ave, 


Factories at Cincinnati Factories at Chicago 





Mr Edison's Wonder- 
tulNew Amberola 


Only 


a 


ari Co ‘ 
after trial 


Y "Bison's great ne Amberola—Mr, —— 
Edison’s great new phonograph with the Dia- —— 
mond stylus reproducer and your choice of all the brand New 


Amberol Records on free trial without a penny down. Now, on this 
u can Coe ps the p~— af the ay that y at a price Ng cme toon th that a te fies. 


Rock-Bottom Offer Direct btmomtheNee Rae gaberoie 
















i and friends with your favorite records—everything from Grand 
song hi ¢ Vaudeville and soaving Minstrel Shows-—then-, if you vs sare ame th tbe'oattt beck to 
us at 3 enya. But if . wish to = Mr, Edison’s superb new 















a Lr a ae minly payments ts. Don't miss thisofter.” TOF. K. BABSON 
Edison Edison 


Get our - 
Catalog Fr. ee satping, Feet Stee fe Sef Baten Block CHICAGO, ILL. 
se Sete eden wt soe 6 cee Slog and full Particular of Your 







out about this 











PLEDGE: I desire to become a member of 
| The Liberty. Bell Bird Club, and promise 
|| tostudy and protect all song and insectiv- 
orous birds, and do what Ican for the club. | 
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VELLASTIc 


Elastic Ribbed, Fileece-Lined 


UNDERWEAR 














































































“For Every 
Member of 
the family 






Snug and Fleecy 
and Economical, Too 


ET the whole family into VELLASTIC Underwear, 
and you'll have the family underwear problem set- 
tled happily for a long time to come. 

And it won't break the family bank balance either, for 
—well, the mills where VELLASTIC is made are such 
huge, mammoth mills that it is possible for them to make 
underwear in the most mddern money-saving-est man- 
mer. (5,000 people employed. Millions of garments 
made every year, and only 16 sent back for exchange 
last year !) 
VELLASTIC is so warm, so comfortable, with its 
good fleece lining inside and its stretchy elastic ribbing 
. outside! And VELLASTIC fits the form and looks as 
i ; good as it feels. ‘Thc most careful sewing and finishing 
adds to its value and long life. 
VELLASTIC is made “for every mem- 
ber of the family,”—-men, women and 
children—all—in union suits or separate 
garments—at any good store —at prices 
you'll like. 


UTICA KNITTING COMPANY 
Utica, N. Y. 
New York Office: 350 Broadway 
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| The Country Boy and Girl 
Capturing the Flag 


By CORPORAL WILLIAMSON 
H [} ERE’S a real war game that they play 








in the army; it was invented by ajor 
mes A. Moss, and is described by him in 
his Manual of Military Training: 

Two equal companies are formed, each con< 
taining any number of boys; a captain is 
chosen for each side. You must have two 
umpires; maybe some soldiers, back from 
camp, will help you out. The companies fall 
in, face about, and march off in opposite 
directions, one to the north, let-us say, and 
one to the south. After they are well out of 
sight of one another, each captain halts his 
boys and posts three squads (of two or more 
boys each) as pickets some distance apart. 
About half a mile behind the picket-line, four 
flags are planted, thirty yards apart; then 
the boys not on picket are formed into 
patrols of two or three each, and sent out to 
capture the enemy’s flags. ‘The rules are: 

1. A flag captured and brought in, counts 
five poi: ts. 

2. Asketch brought in showing the position 
of'a hostile picket-post, three points. 

3. A report brought in of the movements of 
a hostile patrol, two points. 

4. If two opposing parties get within eighty 
yards of each other, and the stronger squad 
sees the weaker, then the weaker must sur- 
rendér?prisonerscan noteseape, butmay bere- 
captured.by a larger force from their own side. 

5. No points count unless the flag, sketch 
or report is brought safely in and handed to 
the captain before the time is up. 

6. A certain hour is agreed on. beforehand 
for the: end of the game; promptly at that 
time the captains blow "their whistles, as- 
semble their companies and march back to 
the original starting point. Here the umpires 
compare notes, and the company with the 
highest score wins. 

Much depends on each soldier in a game 
like*this; but much depends on the captain, 
too. He chooses a boy as corporal to com- 
et and patrol, decides where 
pickets, orders each patrol to 
march in # certain direction, and so on. He 
must stay in one » place, so that the messengers 
coming in from the patrols with reports of 
the enemy will know where to find him. If 
his company is large enough, he appoints one 
or more platoon leaders (lieutenants or ser- 
geants) to command groups of patrols or 
pickets; if he leaves headquarters for any 
reason, his second in command must stay 
there until he comes back. 

Bach side must wear some sort of uniform 
to distinguish friend from foe; for_instance, 
our company stuck bunches of goldenrod in 
our hatbands during one sham battle; another 
time we tied on red handkerchiefs. Each 
omg leader and. picket. commander is told 

y his superior officer where the’ friendly 
squads are likely to be before he starts out. 
When any news of the a 8 position is 
brought in, the captain must let all his own 
forces know it as pelts as possible; he 
ought to keep several messengers at head- 
quarters for purpose. 


The Way To Gather Nuts 
[Continued from. page 105] 


An apple picker, by the way, is also good 
to use: it is an improvement over the home- 
made nail affair. If you are going on a long 
trip it is easier to make this nail picker on a 
stick a foot long, with a long socket at the end. 
hen cut a pole and fasten the picket to it. 
If there are several in the party, you can 
pound the tree better with a heavy log than 
with a stone. Wind the tree carefully with 
burlap, or anything thick and soft that will 
protect the bark, then several of you_pick 
up this short heavy log (get a log that has a 
flat end), aim it at the tree while standing a 
few feet oy and then, all together, run for- 
ward with it; plump into the tree at the pro- 
teeted part, much as a Pg cage ram was 
used in ancient warfare. This will send down 
in\a shower all of the ripe poe that are loose 
in their burrs or shells.. Probably a dozen 
blows of this sort well placed about the tree 
will bring down all that can be loosened in 
that. manner. Then use your picker and 
‘your shaker rope and goon to the next tree. 
It is not best to go pena gee alone. 
There is tree climbing. to do, and. always 
some Ganger that you may fall and. break @ 
leg or sustain other i injuries. 
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Nuts To Crack 
By SAM LOYD 
Beomethi something irritating and leave 


Seay 


Jsomething soothing. 
Behead an honest enterprise and leave a 
dishonest one. 

Behead a word meaning concealed and 
leave one meaning in view. 

Behead a word meaning unconfined and 
leave one meaning a place of confinement. 

Behead a word meaning in motion and 
leave one meaning at rest. 


A Charade 


An animal, harmless and meek; 
The monarch and pride of the wood; 
What issues whenever we speak; 
What is shunned by the wise and the good; 
The initials enjoin and then will have plain 
What often gives pleasure but sometimes 
gives pain. : : 


Puzzling Dividends 


The present net income from earnings Of 
the P. D. & Q. Railroad would be 6 per cent 
upon the entire stock issue, but as there is 
$4,000,000 in preferred stock, upon which 
is paid 7% per cent interest, the road is 
therefore only able to pay 5 per cent in- 
terest upon the common stock. What is the 
total amount of this, year’s common stock 
dividends ? 





Buying Jewels 


A poor munitions manufacturer stopped at 
the jewelers to buy a few trinkets for his wife, 
and make $1,000 go as far as possible. Of 
course he could not get very much for that 
paltry sum, but he laid it out as judiciously 
ashe could. He paid $100 each for diamonds, 
$30 each for sapphires and $5 each for tur- 
quoises. He bought 100 gems for his $1,000. 
Can you tell how many he purchased of each? 


Old Riddle 


Here is a-very famous old riddle, much older 
than The Farn Journal, H father and mother 
can’t guess it try it on teacher: 

We are little airy creatures, 

All of different voice and features; 

One of us in glass is set, 

One of us you'll find in jet, 

T’other you may see in tin, 

And the fourth a box within. 

If the fifth you should pursue, 

It can never fly from you. 


Counting Poles 


Here’s a pretty little 
problem which you 
can work out in a 
= practical way next 
time you go whizzing 
= a Ae line = telegraph 
Tih poles: e were re- 
\\\ WITT turning the other 
) “day from an auto- 
- mobile trip when we 
came to a short sig- 
nal line of three and 
‘2 five-eighths miles of 














a telegraph poles. With the aid of a stopwatch 


we discovered that the average poles passed 
per minute multiplied by the three and five- 
eighths miles would give the number of miles 
per hour that the car was going. Now, you 
see from these facts you should be able to tell 
just how far apart the poles were. 


ANSWERS TO SEPTEMBER PUZZLES 


Spellin anther: PANTS plus TRAP 
minus STRAP plus HERD plus APPLE 
minus DAPPLE equals PANTHER. 


The tourist’s puzzle: From the hotel to 
the wayhouse was six miles and from there to 

town three more; 80, if the traveler took 
the stage to the wayhouse and then walked to 
eintown he would beat the stage fifteen 
minutes, 


What did she want: She wanted a thimble. 


Puzzling bananas: The fruit-stand man 
bought ninety-six bunches of bananas, forty- 
eight of each kind, at an outlay of $84. Had 
he divided his money and invested like 
amounts in the kinds he would have re- 








Cri-no-line. 
A poet’s riddle: The rainbow. 
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This is where you get that unique 
CLOTHCRAFT written guarantee 
of wear and service. 

















Wet, just what is the 
true test of quality—and, after 
all, that’s only another word 
for vaJue—in a suit or 
overcoat? 


Isn’t it wearing-satisfaction — that 
hard-to-define feeling that makes 
you say, “Well, I hope my next 
suit gives as good service as this 
one??? 

on 


And how else can we account for the 
men who come back here, year after 
year, for Clothcraft Clothes? Isn’t that 
the best’ endorsement you could have 
for these moderately-priced clothes, 
with a written guarantee of satisfactory 
wear and service? 
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CLOTHCRAET 
CLOTHES 


: FOR MEN AND YOUNG MEN 
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«~The CLOTHCRAFT STORB 
) In Your, Town” 
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SPECIAL 30-DAY 
SALE OFFER 


SAVE MONEY \ 
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Harvest Sale of 9,000 4 Jown 60-70 Bushel | This is the time to get 
9,000 Spreaders in the implement you need 
Harvest Sale. Take at the right price. Asa 


horse and man power. En- 


= $n readers 


ables you to cash in Am on 
Has new distributor. “Besides. p eleven other great features. 
Low down. Has wide-s V rake. Patented automatic 


stop uniform clean-out push-board. Short turn, all wheels under 





special Harvest Sale, I am mak- 
ing a special factory wholesale 
run on one size Spreader, En- 
gine and Separator. I am pass- 
ing the saving along to you in 
this Harvest Sale. Act now! 
Mail the coupon today and get 
the low price on a Galloway 

preader, Separator, 
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the load. All steel beater—tears manure to shreds—cannot twist, 
warp or Spreads from four to twenty-four loads per acre. 
Harvest Sale of 12,000 Engin Seven 
The Harvest sale price on 
this Masterpiece 7 is a ——~ 
price. You could not buy the 12,000 : n a S i 
- os a ee based on tbe i —— _ 
4 a, oyeee. on fre ieee t 3 sives 7 actual horsepower for 
the price of 6. Portable or an apetionasy. Big bore, long stroke, 
heavyweight, every part standardized and interchangeable, 
Sniping Fo Harvest Sale 
Fiiient a 15,000 750-Ib. 
2 ~— 
Biss Separators - 
= Z ofthe whaln 00) The 100-lb. gree 
Pm 3 is-t eg cs 6 750-Ib. “— 


ments. Skims close. Easy 
—~ Ss sy — ‘gets full 
‘or Sold 
iT —— of On nT 


Mail t the Coupon 


‘ou farmers who have been wait- 
{ne for prices to opme down here 


AcT QUICK. tial tie 
coupon tonight, sure 
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“a the 2 sae Ss work.. 
You with your shaggy 
winter coat and I with 
my fleece-lined High 
Rocks—-what do we 
care if it is:cold. 

|. High Rocks are warm 
, and comfortable, and 
wear? I should say so. 
' Look for the High Rock label 


onthe front. At your dealers 
in two piece or union suite. 
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Old Fertilizer Theories 
All Scrapped 


[Continued.from page 102} 


of test, after deducting cost of fertilizer, 
in comparison with the normal producing 
power of the land: 


$96.76 


Value of normal crops 
Net value crops receiving phos. acid $81.25 
Net loss $15.51 


Net value crops receiving phos. & nitrogen $81.79 
Net loss (difference between $96.76 & $81.79) $14.97 


Here, by a sound comparison, an ap- 
parently nifty profit is turned into a miser- 
able loss, unless we are willing to admit that 
constantly diminishing net returns is the 
usual and necessary result in farming. 
The second sound method of comparison, 
viz., with normal use of manure, and the 
entry into this comparison of the one com- 
bination of fertilizer which in the Pennsyl- 
vania experiments. makes good, shows that 
the right combination of fertilizer stands 
the test in comparison both with normal 

roduction and with the use of manure. 

ere are figures showing net value of prod- 
ucts per acre per rotation in the last five 
years of test, after deducting cost of 
ertilizer and ‘value of manure, in com- 
parison with normal producing power of 
the land, figured at $96.76 per acre, per 
rotation: 


Received phosphorus Received phosphorus 


and nitrogen 


Value Net loss Value Net lose 

$81.25 $15.51 $81.79 $14,97 

Received phosphorus Received twelve tons 
and potash manure 

Value Net loss Value Net lose 

$94.74 $2.02 $94.71* $2.05 


*Twelve tons of manure per rotation 
makes most profitable returns of all manure 
trials. Manure is valued at $2 a ton. 


In the last five years of the Pennsylvania 
experiments we find twelve tons of manure 
traveling side by side, almost at the same 
cost, with the standard basic ration of 
phosphoric acid and potash. We find 
that the use of manure and the standard 
fertilizer each have resulted in enough 
crops in excess of the normal production 
of the land to pay all but about $2 of the 
cost of the fertilizer and manure. In other 
words, it has cost us $2. a rotation, et 
cents a year per acre, to keep pace wit. 
the record of the farm when it was taken 
over. 


“The Phosphoric-Nitrogen Robbery Case 


On the other hand, in the ease of phos- 
phoric acid a7u phosphoric acid plus 
nitrogen there are no increases of crops 
to help pay for the fertilizer; there is a 
deficit of. erops as compared with normal 
production; and we are losing this and the 
cost of the fertilizer in addition. So that 
in view of this record phosphoric acid 
alone and. with nitrogen is utterly dis- 
credited with any man who regards farm- 
ing as a business to be run on common 
business principles. They are robbing 
the business going and coming—of meney 
invested and products returned. 

The next article will cover the necessary 
uses of chemical nitrogen and show some 
of its abuses. 





Drinking Water from Cisterns 


HE main things to consider in a cistern 
from which Rate water is obtained 
are absolute water-tightness at top, sides 
and bottom, close screening of i et and 
4 : waste-pipes, provision for excluding from 
q the cistern the first portion of each rain- 
fall until the roof has become rinsed thor- 
) oughly, a first-class filter of clean, well- 
. selected sand and thoroughly burned 
‘ charcoal. 

| The flow in the filter should be down- 
ward, and so slow that effective, filtration 
(not rapid straining) is secured. A waste- 
pipe should be provided which removes 
surplus inflow from the bottom of the 
cistern where impurities tend naturally to 
settle. Periodic and thorough cleaning of 
the cistern and filter is necessary. From 
time to time the clogged sand should be 
raked or removed from the filter and the 

dirty charcoal replaced. 

The practise of throwing charcoal into 
cisterns to absorb the odors of decaying 
organic matter is of little advantage. Boil- 
ing cistern water, or “dosing” it with 
chemicals to sterilize it, although safe pre- 
cautions, injure the wholesomeness of the 
water and should be regarded as emergency 
measures. 

To filter rain water effectively, that 
method of filtration which resembles most 
nearly the slow percolation of rainfall into 
the ground will give the greatest degree of 

urification. Such a filter can be made 

rom a barrel or large galvanized-iron tank, 
placed above the ground so it can be easily 
cared for, and filled with some suitable 
filtering material. The water as it drains 
from the roof should pass through this ma- 
terial before it enters the cistern, the rate 
being kept down to one pint in four 
minutes (forty-five gallons in twenty-four 
hours) for.each square foot of area in the 
filter bed. 

Sand is one of the best and most avail- 
able filtering materials, and well-burned 
charcoal is most useful in removing color, 
taste and odor. Fine sand removes minute 
particles to a greater extent than does 
coarse sand, but on the other hand it clogs 
more quickly. Crushed quartz and thor- 
oughly clean pit or beach sand, such as is 
used in mixing mortar, are used extensive- 
ly. The size of the grains should be quite 
uniform, and should be such that all could 
be sifted through holes made in a sheet of 
paper by a medium-sized awl. 

2 A depth of two feet of carefully selected 
sand free from clay, loam, and vegetable 
matter, is preferab e toa greater depth of 
sand of indifferent quality. As the thin 
surface layer becomes clogged with con- 
tinued use, it may be scratched or fur- 
rowed, or a half inch or so may be the bed 
off with a trowel, until eventually the 
is reduced to twelve or fifteen inches in 
thickness. The sand removed should be 
washed and returned, or replaced with 
new sand. It is advantageous to place 
ebout six inches of well-burned charcoal 
under the two-foot bed of sand. Triple- 
burned, triple-ground wood charcoal, the 
_ averaging the size of wheat grains, 

: @ as given excellent results and the cost is 
; i not high. 








Homemade Mouse-Trap 


Partly fill a four. on crock with water 
and sprinkle a little 2 7 


4 § oats on top. Place ys 
| a a barrel stave or Oe \ 
: a two against 


a the erock to 
F serve as & 
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Enough Sta-so was sold 
last year to surface the 
roofs of 150,000 average 
size houses. Placed in a 
line they would extend 
from New. York well be- 
yond Buffalo. 


Sta-so is a roof surfacing of beautiful 
colored slate. Nature gave Sta-so its tints 
of rich Indian red int cool Sage green. 
Sta-so colors will not fade because they 
can not fade. You will never need to paint or stain the Sta-so 
surfaced roof on your house, barn, garage or other building, 


Sta-so ere in color, stays in durability, stays in 
place. 


Sta-so resists weather and wear. Blow high, blow low, 
your building is always protected. 


Sta-so resists fire. It is proof against sparks and embers. 


Sta-so’d roofing is economical. On the average its first cost | 
is one-third that of tile, one-half that of solid slate and usually 
lese than the best wood shingles. In cost per year it is the 
cheapest roofing. 


Look for and find the Sta-so label on the next roofing you. 
buy. It means roof surface that will not fade. It means roofs ° 
service that will not fail. é; 


ANNOT FADE 


aamonmnante COR * atta ie | 











These manufacturers of roo’ products bought enough Sta-so last 
year. euaince one Dillion sqeens eet of roofing. 


Amalgamated Roofing ‘ o, Til. Co. Beats 
pees Poving Co: ; ” phitedsipaio’ Pa. ee Bee : ye ¥.. 
it é ew York, N.Y. B.F. . 
e n-Dawson Rfg. Co. , il. 
Ohio ' 
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How To Mark Detours 


ITH the tremendous amount of 

money to be spent in road building 
and — improvement during the coming 
five ere are going to be hundreds 
of ton for years to come. When 
the roads are closed for construction or 
repairs, detours are ‘necessary; but there 
is no reason why these detours should not 
be plainly marked and the inconvenience 
to the traveling public made as slight as 
possible. 

At the right of the road and at every 
corner, there should be a sign with an arrow 
pointing in the direction the traveler is to 
go. It is better to use more signs than 
may seem to be necessary than not to use 
enough for the convenience of travelers. 

If the supervisor, or highway com- 
missioner, would state on the detour sign 
where you leave the main road, just how 
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DETOUR 
sy ai 


Follow the Arrow 


long the detour is, it would help. Local 
people know the roads, but through 
travelers are often embarrassed and lose 
time stopping to inquire their way. Prop- 
erly marked toads and detours give the 
travelers a comfortable feeling and it is a 
good advertisement for your district. If 
travelers understand at the beginning that 
the detour may be two miles, or half a 

















mile, they will enter upon it with a much 
better spirit than if it leads off into some 
unknown and winding roads. This is 
especially so in a long detour. The signs 
should be big enough to be plainly read 
from an automobile traveling at the rate 
of fifteen or twenty miles an hour. 
Usually if the detour has been in use for 
a few days, the automobile tracks will show 
the way. If the detour is over a partic 
ularly bad road, every _ self-respecting 
contractor or supervisor will see that it is 
in good condition before sending travelers 
over it. Most people have a dread of 
detours around bad places, because the 
detours are likely to be worse than the 
place avoided in the main road. 
Automobiles should be driven with espe- 
cial carein detours over back roads. Sprin 
are frequently broken when theecar 1s 
rapidly driven over such reads. Stock is 
also apt to be encountered. Safety first. 

















You Buyers of 3% Inch Tires 


feat nti over half the tire buyers of the world. You deserve special 
ation. Your volume of demand .calls for the biggest value. 


Recognizing this, Firestone has built a special 
$7,000,000 factory for you, designed special 
machinery for your tire and special looms to 
weave your fabric. 


' And this factory is operated by an organization 


devoted entirely to your requirements. The 
methods and machinery leave no room for 
errors or flaws. Result: This special molded 
tire is the nearest thing to a perfect tire that 
engineering can give you. 


eee = 


Most Miles per Doliar 


By saving from 10% to 30% on every factory 
operation, you get this tire at a price that some 
pay even for the “off brand” kinds. 30x3%, 
non-skid, $18; 32x34, non-skid, $21. 


You get a 6,000 mile adjustment basis, and 
you get it from Firestone—always in the front 
in value-giving and now years ahead of the 
field. Any one of the 42,000 dealers who bank 
on Firestone quality will put these money- 
saving tires on your car. 
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- Farmers’ Problems at Washington 


HERE has never been a time when the government was con- 
fronted with so many big problems as now. The most pressing 
is the high cost of living. Numerous investigations have been 
undertaken to find the cause of present high prices. Profiteering 
is suspected. Labor is becoming restless, and is making urgent 
demands for relief. Every agency of the government is turning 
its attention to the problem, let us hope with promise of relief from 


an intolerable situation. 


We believe Our Folks can help in the solution of these prob- 
lems by suggesting remedies for difficulties, by favoring good 
legislation, and by opposing legislation that is bad. To do this, 


Packer Legislation 


HE Kenyon-Anderson bill is pending 

in both House and Senate. Its house 

number is H. R. 6492. Its principal 
provisions are: 

A commissioner of feedstuffs, at a salary 
of $10,000, under the Secretary of Agn- 
culture, to enforce the act. 

Licensing packers, live-stock commis- 
sion men, market news agencies, and, 
when the business exceeds $500,000 a year, 
poultry packers and manufacturers of 
dairy products. 

Limits products to be handled to those 
named in license, except with consent of 
the Secretary of mee cry 

Licensees are prohibited from practising 
unfair methods, apportioning territory or 
supplies between themselves, handling 
foodstuffs other than live-stock products 
where this tends to create monopoly, and 
from interfering with competitors. 

Unreasonable charges are prohibited. 

Full records to be kept on forms pre- 
scribed by government; full reports re- 
quired; records open to official inspection. 

Severe penalties for failure to comply 
with the act. 

Licenses revokable for cause. 

Appeals to courts allowed. 

The government to furnish expert advice 
to licensees who desire it, and help them 
secure adequate transportation facilities. 

Refrigerator cars ultimately to be owned 
by the roads, but no matter by whom 
owned, to be equally available to all proper 
gy we on fait terms. 

hree-hundred thousand dollars to carry 
out the provisions of the act. 


This bill is favored by the Federal Trade © 


Commission, which investigated packers. 


The Potash Problem 


EFORE the war we were entirely de- 
ndent on Germany for potash. The 
war cut off the supply. Careful search re- 
vealed large deposits of this valuable 
fertilizer constituent in this country; high 
prices encouraged their development. Our 
tash in 1915 was 1,000 
tons; in 1916, 9,220 tons; in 1917, 26,700 
tons, and in 1918, 60,000 tons. At this 
rate, in two more years we would have 
producing all we need. 

As soon as the armistice was signed every 
one quit buying potash, expecting soon to 
get it more cheaply from Europe. But 
the cheap goods have not come, and it be- 
gins now to look like we may be without 
potash for another year or two unless 
something is done. Practically all Ameri- 
can potash plants are shut down because 
there is no market for their product. 

A bill (H. R. 4870) is before the Ways 
and Means Committee of the House, pro- 
viding for $2.50 a unit (twenty pounds) of 
American-made potash for two 





years, $2 the third year, and $1.50 the 


next two years, 

producers claim can compete with the 
world in the ‘ion of potash, if mean- 
while the i 


srolastion the 
ES cota i beace of 


bill provi 
Ee: fered at our Atlantic seaboard at $1.70. 





the general welfare. 


they must know what is being done in Washington. We there- 
fore propose to keep 
under consideration by the government. In these trying times 
it is important that we keep our heads, and when we have sug- 
gestions to make let them be constructive and in the interest of 


r Folks informed as to the big questions 


Bills pending in Congress are usually referred to by number. 


The numbers of those first introduced into the Senate are preceded 


French. The object of this bill is to de- 
velop American supplies. It would add 
about $1 a ton to the wholesale price of 
goods containing five per cent of potash. 
This would amount to fifteen or twenty 
cents an acre for such crops as cotton. 
The question is whether or not we are 
willing to pay this price to become inde- 
ndent of the German monopoly. We 
ave supplies of potash to last for genera- 
tions if their development is made possible. 





Taxing Farm Loan Bonds 


Bie Sr Farm Mortgage Bankers’ Asso- 
ciation is fathering a bill (H. R. 7016) 
to make farm loan bonds taxable. This 
would increase the cost of borrowed mone 

to farmers. The farm loan bankers’ busi- 
ness is being interfered with by the federal 
farm loans. They can not now profiteer 
on farmers as they once did. There isn’t 
much chance that this bill will pass, but it 
is necessary to keep close watch on it. 





Prohibiting Adulteration 
of Feedstuffs 


HE U. S. Feed bill (H. R. 5308) pro- 
hibits the adulteration of feedstuffs 
with such worthless or nearly worthless 
materials as oat hulls, rice hulls, cotton- 
seed hulls, and the like. It is being op- 
by manufacturers of rolled oats 
and others whose by-products are used in 
adulterating feeds. It ought to pass. Un- 
fortunately the author of this bill, Mr. 
Lever, has left Congress, having been ap- 
inted to the Federal Farm Loan Board. 
ut if farmers show enough interest in the 
matter, others will take it up and see that 
it gets through. This matter is of special 
interest to dairymen who buy mill feed. 





Amending the Clayton Act 


bb bill amending the Clayton Act 
(H. R. 7783) is one of the most import- 
ant before Congress, so far as farmers are 
concerned. It amends the anti-trust laws 
to permit collective bargaining by farmers. 
There seems to be no opposition to this 
amendment, but unless farmers press it 
for consideration it will not get through 
Congress. Officers of farmers’. organiza- 
tions are now being prosecuted, and 
members of such organizations are being 

uted for attempting to get fair prices 
or farm products. We must see that this 
bill passes. The Illinois legislature has 
just passed a similar measure. 


Land for Soldiers 


ECRETARY LANE’S plan for fur- 

nishing soldiers with farms (H. R. 487) 
was favorably reported to the House by 
the Committee on Public Lands on August 
1. It provides $500,000,000 for this work. 
There is nothing fundamentally wrong 
with the except that we are now pro- 
ducing 20,000,000 tons of food a more 
i of a market 
for much of it. when e gets back to 
eee ane ought to Logins there is 
need iti crop area before adding 
millions of acres of new land. 
Another bill ( H. R. 7004) offers a dif- 





by the letter S; those first introduced into the House of Repre- 
sentatives by the letters H: R. In writing about a bill it is well 
to use these numbers, as that will make certain what bill is meant. 


ferent plan. It merely extends financial 
aid to soldiers who want to buy farms. 
This plan would not result in sueh great 
increases in crop area as the Lane plan. 

A Senate bill (S. 2444) provides a Com- 
mission on Rural and Urban Settlement, 
with $1,000,000 for expenses.. The com- 
mission is to investigate the whole question 
of farms for soldiers, houses for city em- 
ployees, and kindred subjects. The com- 
mission is to report its fs “eg to Congress 
so that that body may act intelligently on 
such subjects. 


The Railroads 


LB etapa the war the management of 
the railroads was in the hands of a 
coterie of Wall street bankers, who manip- 
ulated them largely in their own interest 
with little eigen regard for the general 
ublic or the employees of the roads. 
heir conduct was such as to cause the 
public to lose confidence in railroad securi- 
ties, and it was gradually becoming im- 
ssible to raise funds for extensions and 
tterments. The nenyy task of moving 
soldiers and war materials caused a break- 
down in the system, and the government 
had to take over the roads in order that 
we might do our part in the war. 

The rapid rise in the price of food and 
other necessities made increases in wages 
necessary, which in turn made higher 
freight and passenger rates imperative. 
This added still more to prices, for the con- 
sumer had to pay the increased charges. 
But even the present rates are not enough 
to meet expenses and pay the government 
guarantee to the railroads. If the roads 
are turned back to their owners there will 
have to be another increase in rates, which 
will still further increase the cost of living. 
If the government keeps the roads we must 
either raise rates or meet the deficit out of 
the public treasury. The whole situation 
is critical, and the end is not in sight. 

Many plans have been propesed. The 
railroad executives want the roads re- 
turned to them with permission to charge 
all the traffic will bear. They claim that 
this is the only proper basis of rate making. 
This plan has not met with much en- 
couragement. The one attracting most 
attention just now is that of the railroad 
workers. They propose that the govern- 
ment keep the roads, operating them 
through a directorate on which railroad 
employees, railroad officials, and the 

vernment have equal representation. 

e Esch bill (H. R. 4378) embodies this 

lan. It has the support of the American 

ederation of Labor. The organized rail- 
road workers have submitted what is 
virtually an ultimatum that this plan be 
Sdoated. They threaten to go into politics 
to gain their ends, and Congress, as well as 
the administration, is disturbed over the 
outlook. The r lurking in this plan 
lies in the fact t two-thinds of the 
directorate would be made up of railroad 
officials and employees. These men would 
have the power of fixing their own com- 
pensation. There has occasionally been a 
man who felt he was paid more than a fair 
wi but such men are usually con- 
si freaks. To give to a large and 
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How To Mark Detours 


ITH the tremendous amount of 

money to be spent in road building 
and —e improvement during the coming 
five ere are going to be hundreds 
of Goats for years to come. When 
the roads are closed for construction or 
repairs, detours are ‘necessary; but there 
is no reason why these detours should not 
be plainly marked and the inconvenience 
to the traveling public made as slight as 
possible. 

At the right of the road and at every 
corner, there should be a sign with an arrow 
pointing in the direction the traveler is to 
go. It is better to use more signs than 
may seem to be necessary than not to use 
enough for the convenience of travelers. 

If the supervisor, or highway com- 
missioner, would state on the detour sign 
where you leave the main road, just how 
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‘ularly bad road, 








long the detour is, it would help. Local 
people know the roads, but through 
travelers are often embarrassed and lose 
time stopping to inquire their way. Prop- 
erly marked toads and detours give the 
travelers a comfortable feeling and it is a 
good advertisement for your district. If 
travelers understand at the beginning that 
the detour may be two miles, or half a 


mile, they will enter upon it with a much 
better spirit than if it leads off into some 
unknown and winding roads. This is 
especially so in a long detour. The signs 
wae be big enough to be plainly read 
from an automobile traveling at the rate 
of fifteen or twenty miles an hour. 
Usually if the detour has been in use for 
a few days, the automobile tracks will show 
the way. If the detour is over a partic- 
every _ self-respecting 
contractor or supe rvisor will see that it is 
in good condition before sending travelers 
over it. Most people have a dread of 
detours around bad places, because the 
detours are likely to be worse than the 
place avoided in the main road. 
Automobiles should be driven with espe- 
cial carein detours over back roads. Springs 
are frequently broken when theecar 1s 
rapidly driven over such reads. Stock is 
also apt to be encountered. Safety first. 











ou Buyers of 3% Inch Tires © 


apes over half the tire buyers of the world. You deserve special 
tion. Your volume of demand calls for the biggest value. 


Recognizing re Firestone has built a special 
$7,000,000 factory for you, designed special 
machinery for your tire and special looms to 
weave your fabric. 


And this factory is operated by an organization 
devoted entirely to your requirements. The 
methods and machinery leave no room for 
errors or flaws. Result: This special molded 
tire is the nearest thing to a perfect tire that 
engineering can give you. 


Most Miles per Doliar 


By saving from 10% to 30% on every factory 
operation, you get this tire at a price that some 
pay even for the “off brand” kinds. 30x3%, 
non-skid, $18; 32x34, non-skid, $21. 


You get a 6,000 mile adjustment basis, and 
you get it from Firestone—always in the front 
in value-giving and now years ahead of the 
field. Any one of the 42,000 dealers who bank 
on Firestone quality will put these money- 
saving tires on your car. 
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- Farmers’ Problems at Washington 


HERE has never been a time when the government was con- 
fronted with so many big problems as now. The most pressing 
is the high cost of living. Numerous investigations have been 


fore propose to keep 


they must know what is being done in Washington. We there- 
I c Our Folks informed as to the big questions 
under consideration by the government. In these trying times 


undertaken to find the cause of present high prices. Profiteering it is important that we keep our heads, and when we have sug- 


is suspected. Labor is becoming restless, and is making urgent 


demands for relief. Every agency of the government is turning the general welfare. 
its attention to the problem, let us hope with promise of relief from 
an intolerable situation. 

We believe Our Folks can help in the solution of these prob- 
lems by suggesting remedies for difficulties, by favoring good 
legislation, and by opposing legislation that is bad. To do this, 


Packer Legislation 


HE Kenyon-Anderson bill is pending 

in both House and Senate. Its house 

number is H. R. 6492. Its principal 
provisions are: 

A commissioner of feedstuffs, at a salar 
of $10,000, under the Secretary of Agn- 
culture, to enforce the act. 

Licensing packers, live-stock commis- 
sion men, market news agencies, and, 
when the business exceeds $500,000 a year, 
poultry packers and manufacturers of 
dairy products. 

Limits products to be handled to those 
named in license, except with consent of 
the Secretary of Agriculture. 

Licensees are prohibited from practising 
unfair methods, apportioning gg oe or 
supplies between themselves, handling 
foodstuffs other than live-stock products 
where this tends to create monopoly, and 
from interfering with competitors. 

Unreasonable charges are prohibited. 

Full records to be kept on forms pre- 
scribed by government; full reports re- 
quired; records open to official inspection. 

Severe penalties for failure to comply 
with the act. 

Licenses revokable for cause. 

os to courts allowed. 

The government to furnish expert advice 
to licensees who desire it, and help them 
secure adequate rtation facilities. 

Refrigerator cars ultimately to be owned 
by the roads, but no matter 4 whom 
owned, to be equally available to all proper 
applicants, on fair terms. 

hundred thousand dollars to carry 
out the provisions of the act. 


This bill is favored by the Federal Trade © 


Commission, which investigated packers. 


The Potash Problem 


EFORE the war we were entirely de- 
ndent on Germany for potash. The 
war cut off the supply. Careful search re- 
vealed large deposits of this valuable 
fertilizer constituent in this country; high 
prices encouraged their development. Our 
tash in 1915 was 1,000 
tons; in 1916, 9,220 tons; in 1917, 26,700 
tons, and in 1918, 60,000 tons. At this 
rate, in two more years we would have 
been producing all we need. 

As soon as the armistice was signed every 
one quit buying potash, expecting soon to 
get it more cheaply from Europe. But 
the cheap goods have not come, and it be- 
gins now to look like we may be without 
potash for another — or two unless 
agptonrae. done. tically all Ameri- 
can po plants are shut down because 
there is no market for their poets, 

A bill (H.R. 4870) is before the Ways 
and Means Committee of the House, pro- 
viding for $2.50 a unit (twent: ousin) of 
American-made potash for next two 
years, $2 the third year, and $1.50 the 
next two years. After that time American 
producers amar oa Meare pare a apo ak 
world in the of potash, if mean- 
while they are gi the protection the 
bill provides. .F3 potash is nolan of- 
fered at our Atlantic seaboard at $1.70. 
pre-war price was 
producers are ° 

German 












gestions to make let them be constructive and in the interest of 


Bills pending in Congress are usually referred to by number. 


The numbers of those first introduced into the Senate are preceded 


French. The object of this bill is to de- 
velop American supplies. It would add 
about $1 a ton to the wholesale price of 
goods containing five per cent of potash. 
This would amount to fifteen or twenty 
cents an acre for such crops as cotton. 
The question is whether or not we are 
willing to pay this price to become inde- 
— of the German monopoly. We 

ave supplies of potash to last for genera- 
tions if their dovdlepinent is made possible. 





Taxing Farm Loan Bonds 


fb Le Farm Mortgage Bankers’ Asso- 
ciation is fathering a bill (H. R. 7016) 
to make farm loan bonds taxable. This 
would increase the cost of borrowed mone 
to farmers. The farm loan bankers’ busi- 
ness is being interfered with by the federal 
farm loans. They can not now profiteer 
on farmers as they once did. There isn’t 
much chance that this bill will pass, but it 
is necessary to keep close watch on it. 





Prohibiting Adulteration 
of Feedstuffs 


HE U. S. Feed bill (H. R. 5308) pro- 
hibits the adulteration of feedstuffs 
with such worthless or nearly worthless 
materials as oat hulls, rice hulls, cotton- 
seed hulls, and the like. It is being op- 
by manufacturers of rolled oats 
and others whose by-products are used in 
adulterating feeds. It ought to pass. Un- 
fortunately the author of this bill, Mr. 
Lever, has left Congress, having been ap- 
paren to the Federal Farm Loan Board. 
ut if farmers show enough interest in the 
matter, others will take it up and see that 
it gets through. This matter is of special 
interest to dairymen who buy mill feed. 





Amending the Clayton Act 


fe bill amending the Clayton Act 
(H. R. 7783) is one of the most import- 
ant before Congress, so far as farmers are 
concerned. It amends the anti-trust laws 
to permit collective bargaining by farmers. 
There seems to be no opposition to this 
amendment, but unless farmers press it 
for consideration it will not get through 
Congress. Officers of farmers’. organiza- 
tions are now being prosecuted, and 
members of such organizations are being 
uted for attempting to get fair prices 
or farm products. We must see that this 
ill passes. The Illinois legislature has 
just passed a similar measure. 


Land for Soldiers 


ECRETARY LANE’S plan for fur- 

nishing soldiers with farms (H. R. 487) 
was favorably reported to the House by 
the Committee on Public Lands on August 
1. It provides $500,000,000 for this work. 
There is nothing fundamentally wrong 
with the except that we are now pro- 
ducing 20,000,000 tons of food a more 
than we with no of a market 
for much of it when e gets back to 
normal. We + to wait till there is 
need of additi crop area before adding 
millions of acres of new 
, Another bill ( H. R. 7004) offers a dif- 








of the 
a in to 


by the letter S; those first introduced into the House of Repre- 
sentatives by the letters H: R. In writing about a bill it is well 
to use these numbers, as that will make certain what bill is meant. 





ferent plan. It merely extends financial 
aid to soldiers who want to buy farms, 
This plan would not result in such great 
increases in crop area as the Lane plan. 

A Senate bill (S. 2444) provides a Com- 
mission on Rural and Urban Settlement, 
with $1,000,000 for expenses. The com- 
mission is to investigate the whole question 
of farms for soldiers, houses for city em- 
ployees, and kindred subjects. The com- 
mission is to report its findings to Congress 
so that that body may act intelligently on 
such subjects. 


The Railroads 


peo the war the management of 
the railroads was in the hands of a 
coterie of Wall street bankers, who manip- 
ulated them largely in their own interest 
with little 6 gpm regard for the general 
ublic or the employees of the roads. 

heir conduct was such as to cause the 
public to lose confidence in railroad securi- 
ties, and it was gradually becoming im- 
— to raise funds for extensions and 

tterments. The heayy task of moving 
soldiers and war materials caused a break- 
down in the system, and the government 
had to take over the roads in order that 
we might do our part in the war. 

The rapid rise in the price of food and 
other necessities made increases in w. 
necessary, which in turn made higher 
freight. and passenger rates imperative. 
This added still more to prices, for the con- 
sumer had to. pay the increased charges. 
But even the present rates are not enough 
to meet expenses and pay the government 
guarantee to the railroads. If the roads 
are turned back to their owners there will 
have to be another increase in rates, which 
will still further increase the cost of living. 
If the government keeps the roads we must 
either raise rates or meet the deficit out of 
the public treasury. The whole situation 
is critical, and the end is not in sight. 

Many plans have been propesed. The 
railroad executives want the roads re- 
turned to them with permission to charge 
all the traffic will bear. They claim that 
this is the only proper basis of rate making. 
This plan has not met with much en- 
couragement. The one attracting most 
attention just now is that of the railroad 
workers. They propose that the govern- 
ment keep the roads, operating them 
through a directorate on which railroad 
employees, railroad officials, and the 

vernment have equal representation. 

e Esch bill (H. R. 4378) embodies this 

lan. It has the support of the American 

ederation of Labor. The organized rail- 
road workers have submitted what is 
virtually an ultimatum that this plan be 
pdpted. They threaten to go into politics 
to gain their ends, and Congress, as well as 
the administration, is disturbed over the 





outlook. The r gay, Bo ger plan 
lies in the fact t two-t of the 
directorate would be made up of railroad 
officials and emplo These men would 


have the power of fixing their own com- 
pensation. There has occasionally been a 
man who felt he was paid more than a fair 
wage, but such men are usually con- 
sidered freaks. To give to a large 


BE 


get might lead to 
consequences. 
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All Reliance brands of shirts are 
built for service—‘“‘Old Faithful,” 
which is illustrated above, 
“Milton F. Goodman,” ‘triple- 
stitched, double-yoked, venti- 
lated, which bears the name of 
the president of this company, 


you'write to 








Shirts of Sturdy Fabrics 


—triple-stitched seams where the strain comes — big, 
spacious sleeves— full chest — reinforced back — large, 
cy Epauets with buttoned down flaps — that is why 


“OLD FAITHFUL” 


which is one of the family of 


Reliance Work Shirts 


“Big Yank,” a regular ‘he-shirt 
for -hesmen, “Black Beauty,” 
the best black sateen shirt on 
the market. 


Better dealers carry these four 
reliable Reliance brands as wellias 


’ **Honor Bright ”*_boys’ shirts and waists 


—made for work or the roughest play. The name. Reliance 

is behind them as a guatantee of quality. Ask your dealer 

for Reliance shirts for men and 
Department C. 


— if he cannot supply 


. RELIANCE MANUFACTURING COMPANY 
WESTERN: MADE WORK SHIRTS 
«CHICAGO. 








Our Rural Mail Service 
By LEE McCRAE 


AST year 6,041,404 families in the 
United States were served by rural mail 
deliveries. This branch of our postal system 
is vitally interesting to approximately 
28,000,000 Americans. The cost of. this 
service to Uncle Sam is somewhat less each 
year, the average cost in 1918 being $1.91 
apatron. It staggers us, however, to learn 
that the total expense amounts to the vast 
sum of $52,920,408. Ours is indeed a 
generous government, for this service is 
far from self-supporting, 

The number of rural routes a year ago 
in June was 43,457, of which 823 must be 
operated by motor cars. Theseeach cover 
fifty-four miles while the horse-drawn 
vehicles are limited to twenty-five miles. 
Rapidly the auto-cars are replacing the 
horses, and routes are either consolidated 
or extended. Some routes have daily de- 
liveries, some every other day and a few 
only weekly. 

Besides these routes the government has 
also established 105 experimental parcel- 
post truck routes. So far these are proving 
so successful that thousands of arm 
trucks with their trained drivers will 
doubtless be transferred from military 
duty to this grand medium of exchange’ 
between —_ of town and country. 

One of the busiest places in the rural 
mail system is in Washington on the fifth 
floor of the Civil Service Commission 
Building. This is the examining and 
pointing center for rural carriers. Desks 
and file cases and busy clerks occupy 
every bit of space. On the wall is a set of 
sectional maps covered with queer spider- 
webs of dots and dashes and sprinkled» 
with dots of red and blue. These; to the 
initiated, signify mail routes, venters’ and 
examination ints. Of course, these 
routes are laid out as‘far‘as possible over 
improved highways (an argument for the 
good roads people) of which we have 
150,000 miles available as trunk lines: 
Frony these, lateral lines are drawn as de- 
manded by the needs of the communities. 
Motor service can only be established: 
where highways are already complete. 

To obtain’ delivery’ service, application 
must be made by petition bearmg a suf- 
ficient number’ of signatures ‘of’ families to 
be served) This petition is sent throu 
the postmaster whose office will be the 
center of the route. Then a board of in- 
spectors must recommend it to the author- 
ities at Washington. 

Those wishing to become carriers’ must 
meet at a designated place for a regular 
Civil Service examination. “The one mak- 
ing the highest grade stands the best 
chance of appointment. Each applicant 
must be more than eighteen years old and! 
under fifty (Civil War veterans excepted). 
He must prove himself a loyal citizen, a 
resident’ of the county, must‘ have 
morals, must not be addicted to'‘drink, and’ 
must have no. serious hysical defect: 
Not a few women have been appointed, 
due to war conditions, during the past 
year or so. Probably they will remain on 
the “eligible” list by proving themselves: 
equal to the task. ° 

The examinations are much’ easier‘ than’ 
other Civil Service examinations. An 
average of seventy per cent must be made’ 
~ fing iron Te nelle 

ing, letter-writing, penmanship, plain 
copy’ and’ address-reading. Though ex- 


aminations: are’ held locally for ‘conve~ 


nience, the ‘papers are not d by the 
examiner, Dae kre’ forvurded to Wosking: 
‘ “the -Examining* 


ton where * members’ of 


and the verdict is the composite j 


of at least sixteen people, only one-of whom 


ever sees the ‘applicant's’ name.‘ For in- 
stanée, the arithmetic sheet is handled by 
two, one rating, the other reviewing to’ 


fed 


Rn, 


<i gets 
tpi ie 
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Farmers Are Getting Together 


FARMER’S engersive company in 
Western New York has found a 
strong demand for hay in the South. The 


rices realized on the hay have ranged 


rom $27.50 to $33 a ton. 


The Essex County New Jersey Farm- 
ers’ Cooperative Association, which was 
started last December through the efforts 
of the county farm bureau, now has a 


‘ membership of seventy. Since February 10 


it has done $8,000 worth of business. 


The first collective selling of wool in 
Chemung county, N. Y., was undertaken 
last spring by the County Sheep Breeders’ 
Association organized less than a year ago. 
More than 6,000 pounds of wool owned by 
members of the association were con- 
signed. The first consignment was a 
success. 


County farm bureaus in New Hamp- 
shire are conducting exchanges with ex- 
cellent results. One hundred and twenty- 
five farmers attended a meeting to 
organize an exchange in Belknap county 
and in fifteen minutes raised $2,200 of 
the $3,000 capital needed. Hillsboro 
farmers have pooled orders for fertilizers 
and have placed them with dealers. Mer- 
rimack county farmers in four weeks un- 
loaded five cars of grain and 300 tons of 
lime. The February business of the ex- 
change in Rockingham county amounted 
éo $8,800. Stratford county farmers have 
formed a scones grain company and 
purchased a 





Our Rural Mail Service 


[Continued from page 114] 


find additional errors or credits. That 
sheet is then counter-checked and 

to the “‘assembling desk’? where the ap- 
plicant’s other papers come when passed 
upon. The grades are computed on an 
adding machine, and finally the certificate 
with name is attached to the group, which 
is filed away for possible reference, while 
cards of data go into the files. 

When you consider that all this delibera- 
tion and detail work must be done for the 
thousands of men and women seeking to 
be carriers of the mail all over the United 
States, as well as for thousands of others 
entering various lines of employment, you 
will cease to wouter why this Commission 
is such a busy place. Besides the ex- 
amining division Fae are the appointment 
floor, the mailing floor and three other 
floors of supplies. “ With the return to 
lower postal rates the first of last July, 
there were heavier mails, and an increase 
in the service was necessary in many parts. 

All good Americans whose homes are 
visited by a carrier should do everything 
in their power to aid the carrier in his 
arduous duty, and should appreciate the 
generous government that gives them this 
service. 





Potato Growers—Attention 
[Continued from page 103] 


in infested soil and carry the infection on 
their surfaces. 

Potato growers, eae dealers, and 
potato users should on the lookout for 
this disease in all parts of the country. 
Wart i is easier to prevent than to control. 
It is highly important that all. localities 
where it occurs be discovered as soon as 


possible, in order that proper measures - 


may be taken to prevent its further spread 
to eradicate it where present. 


Keep watch at digging time for potatoes a 
with warty outgrowths which are. light | 


brown when an young, black and decayed 
when old. Ragen promptly all suspicious 
cases and send specimens to your county 
agent, or to the plant pathologist at your 


E* agricultural =petam station or opps 


ege. 
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OF Pays Big Profit 


—N Ni HETHER it’s cattle, hogs, sheep or 
- ) Y S 


horses, .the more vigorous, you keep 
them the more money you are sure to make 
from them. For it’s the healthy, vigorous 
cows that produce the great quantities of 
the best milk. It’s the sound, good-con- 
sr ditioned steers that put on the poundsof . 
beef. It’s the well, sturdy horses that 
af a can do the big day’s work. 


You’ll make. sure of thrifty stock by 
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Pratts Animal Regulator 


MERICA’S original and guaranteed stock 
tonic and conditioner. It sharpens the 
appetite. It improves the digestion, It regu- 
lates the bowels. It makes rich, red blood. 
It makes the stock more thrifty and vigor- 
ous—and more profits for you—every time. 


“Your Money Back if YOU Are Not Satisfied” 7 


Sold by 60,000 dealers. There’s offe near you. 

Write fer Pratis NEW Stock Book—Free 

PRATT FOOD COMPANY 

Phi'adelphia Chicago Toronto 
Makers of 


Pratts Poultry Regulator, Pratts aah | Chick Food ¥ 
Pratts Roup Remedy, Pratts Lice Killers 













Packed in bags, patle 
and handy packagese 
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A neglected cough often leads to a sore throat or a bad 
cold. Do not take that risk. S-B Cough Drops relieve coughing 
and often ward off what might develop into a bad cold or a 
fa sore throat. Pure. No drugs, Just enough charcoal to sweeten 
the stomach, 


y Drop that Cough 
mn SMITH BROTHERS of Poughheepsie 


FAMOUS SINCE 1847 
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The. secret of success in 
agriculture as in any commercial 
rise, lies in the adoption of time, 
labor and material saving devices. 


In “the every day need for handwriting, 


for years of uniailing service, is the most 
efficient, convenient aad economical of all writing tools. 


It savesink. There is no loss through evaporation. 
cils—there is no waste. through constant sharpening. The gold pen 
points never have to be renewed because of rust or corrosion. 


In addition to these savings you have its matchless convenience. 
man’s Ideal Fountain Pen is ready to write instantly anywhere without 
skip, dip, scratch or blot. 


You can get a Waterman’s Ideal Fountain Pen that fits your hand and 
character of writing exactly. 


Three types, Regular, Safety and Self-Filling. 
L. E. Waterman Company, 
Boston 


It costs less than 
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191 Broadway, New York 
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Keeps Cold Out ie iiogate Heat In 


Double Body Underwear 


GIVE PROTECTION WHERE 
PROTECTION IS NEEDED. 


bines maximum p 


and comfort 


rotection 
with minimum bulk and weight. DOUBLE- 


BODY UNDERWEAR is built on 


the 


vacuum bottle principle—double walls with 
between. 


an air space 
and back. It 


This double thick- 
ness of fabric covers the chest, abdomep 
keeps the cold out and the 


ess, allow- 


ing perfect freedom of movement. 


Every man, woman or child whose work 


SINGLE 
z-\:1-116 


5 . to prevent Winter sickness. 
SLEEVES DOUBLE-BODY UNDER 
euLeescS 6 women and children. 


Learn more about this s 
underwear. Write toda: 
circular No. 


underwear 


needs the n LE-BOD 
UNDE’ RWEAR affo: affords. It pees the 
vital parts of the body from cold, and 


WEAR 
made in. cotton and wool fabrics for men, 


construction and ili 


or play takes them outdoors in cold weather 


Y 


helps 


is 


Winter 

descrip 18F, aie 
ng 

about the DOUBLE-BODY principle of 

strating 


the different styles and fabrics in which it 
is made. Made for and sold exclusively by 


Sears, Roebuck and Co. 
Chicago 





That Fresh Collins Fellow 


[Continued from page 33] 


merrily at the barn. 
thing seemed to be happy: 

Breakfast over, Aunt Lavinia suggested to 
the girls that they find out how the skating 
was on the lake. Off they started for the inks 
and skated all the forenoon. 

“That was simply wonderful,” said Rita 
when they were again seated on the bank Te 
moving their skates. ‘‘Look where we've 
been—way over to that shore afd back. I’m 
coming often.” 

They were at dinner when aunt Lavinia 
announced: ‘Well, girls, L have a surprise 
for you. Luella Hawley was here a while ago 
to invite us all to a party this evening.” 

And so it came about that through the 
whole afternoon an air of exe¢itement pervad- 
ed the home. Rita was consumed with 
curiosity. 

Nearly every one was present when they 
stepped into the big, old-fashioned hall that 
evening and were directed to rooms above by 
the beaming hostess. 

The first game was ‘‘American History,” 
in which every one drew slips for partners. 
Rita was sitting on the couch in the corner 
with her aunt and cousin Elsa, hugely? 
amused at the scramble for partners 
tables. A laughing, clear-faced, broad- 
shouldered fellow, paper in hand, slid half 
way across the room. 

“Good-evening, William,” said aunt. La- 
vinia rising. “I want you t}) meet my niece, 
Rita Stockwell, from Boston. Rita, this is 
William Collins.” 

“I’m glad to know you,” he said, and he 
thrust forward a strong hand. Amusement 


without offering her hand, nodded coldly. 

“T’m sure-I’ve got your number, Miss. er- 
Stockwell,’”’ he said, displaying a fine set of 
teeth as he spoke. 

Rita was heartily provoked at his forward< 
ness but,.disinterestedly, she showed her slip. 
Sure enough, both bore the same number. 
Excusing herself, she arose and accompanied 
her partner. 

“Rolling the Tin’ followed the_ history 
game. Rita’s first impression of Collins was 
only intensified when he, with a wide grin, 
purposely caused her to pay her only two 
forfeits: The crowd pat + at the trick. Rita 
was exasperated. She could not be induced 
to enter any of the other amusements of the 
evening. She told her aunt afterward that 
refreshments was the only part of the program 
she enjoyed. 


breaking up. When Rita appeared at the 
doorstep ready to start for home, William 
Collins. brushed up, confidently slapping a 
new pair of tan kid gloves. 

“‘May I be your gallant, Miss Stockwell?’ 
he smiled broadly. 

“I’m going to accompany my aunt home, 
thank you.” She turned brusquely. When 
they were safely on the road, Rita turned to 
her aunt. “That fresh Collins fellow cer+ 
tainly doesn’t know his place.’’ 

Aunt Lavinia wisely refrained from adding 
fuel to the fire. 

The fifth day of Rita’s visit arrived. At 
the dinner table Aunt Lavinia invited Rita 
to accompany her on a visit to Mrs. Charlie 
Brown who was sick with the grippe. 

“That reminds me, did tg have many 


of 

“Yes, we had several cases—seventeen 
deaths. And J understand there are more 
cases recently. 

ae: oak that while I’m up here I'll 
never forgive myself. Are* you sure Mrs. 
Brown hasn't it?” 

“Doctor Graham called it grippe.”’ 

*Pshaw! I was only joking. r ll be ready 
to go whenever you are, auntie.” 

Dr. Graham called while they were at the 
Brown’s, and after an examination pro- 
nounced the woman.a victim of the dreaded 
disease. Truly alarmed, aunt’ Lavinia 
panes into ceed wraps and with Rita hurried 

ome. 

The very next day about noon, aunt 
Lavinia began to feel feverish. Dr. Graham 
‘was summoned; there was no’ question about 
the case—it was influenza. , patient was 
put to bed. 

FE oan Rita received the news, she atte, = to 

threw berself on the bed. and wept. 

= ipsa (ear toe whether it. was out of sym- 

ents for her annt or whether it. was because 

she saw herself quarantined indefinitely, just 

as'she was on the verge of packing her her trunk 
for the return te the city: 





Everybody and every- 


played in his eyes as Rita, without rising, « 


Following refreshments, the party began . 


She-scon bounded however,"and >. 
the teare from her eyes. emerer and wiped 
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a fool of myself just when I’m needed. This 
is my chance to prove to father that I am a 
Stockwell.” 4 
Downstairs she ran into Elsa, worried and 
pale, carrying a cup of water to her mother. 
The doctor had gone. In the kitchen was 
Silas, as forlorn as a homeless kitten: 
“Land sakes, Silas!” Rita exclaimed, 
“what do you think this i is—a funeral? Get 
ourself out of here,’”’ and taking the fellow 
oC“ the overalls straps, actually dragged him 
backward, outdoors, and sent him whirling 
toward the barn. Unheeding his peeved re- 
mark she ran across the orchard lot, and once 
on the icy road did not stop until she arrived 
at the station. She telegraphed to her father, 
then turned and ran the whole of the way 


ck. 

When Dr. Graham called at seven, aunt 
Lavinia was delirious. There was a trifle of 
alarm in the doctor’s wrinkled voice: 


“Likely to go hard with her—she’s run T 


down anyway,” he stated in colorless words, 
scanning the relentless little thermometer. 
mm shook his gray head while allowing his 
gow s to drop to the end of their cord. ‘“‘Too 

igh! Toohigh! Wecan’t tell till tomorrow.’’ 
Elsa left the room. 

“Why don’t you cheer up, Doctor?’ 
blurted out Rita. 

‘But it’s hard, Miss—it’s hard to see—”’ 

“But she’s going to get along all right. 
Tell me about this medicine.” 

Dr. Graham opened his eyes wide, shrug- 
ged his narrow shoulders and sighed, then 
meekly followed Rita to the little table 
loaded with creased brown envelopes, partly 
filled tumblers and pill laden butter chips. 

‘T’ll come as soon as I can,” said the kindly 
man as he was leaving, “but there are a lot of 
cases just now.” 

Supper over, began the long night vigil 
beside the bed of the sick woman. Elsa sug- 

sted taking turns, but Rita would not 
isten. ‘‘Dad will bring a specialist with him, 
Elsa, and really I don’t think there’s anything 
to worry about.” 

Poor desolate Elsa at last caught the mean- 
ing of Rita’s words. She straightened. 

“Rita, you're so good,” and throwing her 
arms about her cousin ‘wept uncontrollably. 
At last she grew calm. Then the girls, 
cemented by a growing faith in the morrow, 
resolutely performed their appointed tasks, 
interrupted but oneé by the doctor, more 
pale and more nervous than before. 

Past the witching hour, until the blackness 
gave way to ashen and the ashen was re- 
egy by streaking rose, did they watch 

y the bedside. When morning came and 
Rita threw herself into her father’s arms at 
the station, the lack of sleep and the nervous 
strain were evident in a little hysterical cry 
which escaped her. 

After only a single question Mr. Stockwell, 
followed by Rita and the doctor, led the way 
up the road: Doctor Douglass at once en- 
tered. the sick room and afew moments later 
reported nothing unusual; he could not tell till 
the afternoon exactly how the case was going. 

Four o’clock arrived and when Dr. Doug- 
lass came from aunt Lavinia’s bedside it 
was with a lighter step and an assuring smile. 
“Everything is going well,” he stated, and 
proceeded to give explicit directions as to 
the medicine and the care of the sick woman. 

Rita, from her father’s lap, drank in 
eagerly every word. ‘“‘Dad, when are you 
going home?” she asked abruptly. 

“Why, dear, if Dr. Yicuioed thinks the 
critical stage is. past, I shall leave with him 
in the morning.’ 

“I’m not going with you,” said Rita firmly. 
“Elsa and auntie need me here. It’s the first 
time in my life I’ve ever felt that any one 
really needed mé. I’ll be home as soon as 
auntie’s condition permits it.’’ 

As Mr. Stockwell whispered something in 
his daughter’s ear, she flung her arms about 
his neck and buried her head in his coat. A 
nan closely akin to a tear a appeared i in 

eye. The other two discreetly left the 
mesh rything id, dad—and 
e is eve you sai —an 
more. I have aggravated her a thousand 
times, I just know I have, but she always has 
at wonderful smile for me—never & scold- 
a She’s just like you, dad.” 
“sag morning, when Rita returned from 
. “Good-by” to her father and Dr. 
Doug ass, Elsa a eeemeaned that so long as the 
ting was still get a little recrea- 
Sion bo going $3 tne tale ita needed sleep 
and needed it , but the prospect of 
another glide on oie ie Champ rob- 
‘was too alluring. ter a 


_ cheery word to aunt Lavinia, she ded 


[Continued on page 123] 
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Trapper, can get more 


before if you ship your catch to 
Sobel — where 4stonishingly high 
prices are paid and liberal assort- 
ments are allowed. Ship us what 


you have, quick, 













is here! This means that you, Mr. 

























Ve Guorantee te Pay Highest Prices : 
The least you owe yourself is to get the most for 
your pelts and a square deal. Send for our free 
price list and find.out how liberally we pay. Our 
33 years experience is your guarantee of gener- 
ous, honest grading. Don’t wait! You might 
neglect it. It’s important for us both. Send us a 
— —— for a price list. 
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Essex P. O. Building, Boston, Mass. 
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A Citation 
for War Service 












































RE4P this War Department cita- 
tion for a Certificate of Merit for 
distinguished services tendered by 
2,000 “American” machines. They 
sawed their way to fame in the forests 
of France, and at Ship Yards, Navy 
Yards and Cantonments. So if you 
could not get an 


American 
Saw Mill 


last year it was because the needs of 
our ting men came first. Lieut. 
G.H. Holloway, 20th Engineers, wrote: 
‘“'The American Saw Mill Machinery 
Co. furnished the tie mill which is 
answering its purpose admirably.” 
Col. J. A. Woodruff, 20th Engineers, 
said in official recognition of these 
mills, “‘ When ties were called for in 
large quantities to support the ad- 
vance of our troops at St. Mihiel and 
the Argonne, they were ready!” 

Now we'can furnish you promptly with 
a still better“ American” Portable Saw Mill, 
improved through war experience. The 
same simple and strong, easy 
to move &#round, requiring no skill to run. 
Lumber ts scarce and brings the highest 
prices in history. You can earn or save big 
money by sawing woodlot timber for your- 
self or others. 


Write for Illustrated War Book 
and Catalog 
American Saw Mill Machinery Co. 
1382 Hudson Terminal Bidg. New York City 















































THE FARM. JOURNAL 
Lively Bidding 
at the Stock-Yards 





HIS letter was written by one of Our 
Folks who went to visit the Chicago 
Stoch-yards last fall. He insists that if 
the stock-yards belonged to the public such 
would not have been the case. Whether 
he is right, we do not know; but we want 
ownership of stock-yards. 











a Ms been here longer than that, and I 
haven't had a single bid.” 

The speaker was a swine feeder from 
Kansas, who was standing by a pen of 
hogs in the Chicago Stock-yards. I had 
= to the yards early one morning last 

all to see the buyers buy hogs. After an 
hour of walking up and down between the 
ns, I approached this man and asked 
im what time in the morning the buyers 
came along to bid on stock. His answer 
I have already stated. 

About eight o’clock in the morning an 
employee walked past and I asked him 
what time the buyers would — 

“Some of them are down the yard a 
little farther now,” he answered. —« 

A short distance down the alleyway I 
met two men, one of them carrying a cane. 
They glanced into the pens on one side of 
the alley as they walked along. A few rods 
farther down I met another man with a 
cane, and a short distance farther another 
man that I took for an employee of the 
yards. I stepped up to him and said: 
“Where are they going to sell hogs?”’ 

“There goes one buyer now,” he an- 
swered—“the man with the cane.” 

“But don’t they get together and bid 
against each other,” I asked—‘‘just like a 
publie sale?” 

The employee smiled. ‘‘No, they don’t 
do it that way.” 

“How do they dovt, then?” I asked. 

‘Well, most of the hogs are sent in here 
to commission firms and each commis- 
sion firm has asection of the yards for the 
hogs shipped to it. There comes a repre- 
sentative of a commission firm. The fel- 
low with him is a buyer. The commission 
man takes him around to the different 

ns and the buyer makes his bid on the 
aang You stand here and watch and you 
will see how they do it.” 

I watched. As the commission man and 
the buyer went along very leisurely, they 
stopped occasionally to look into a pen. 
Here were six pens of heavy hogs in suc- 
cession—all ‘of the hogs with about the 
same amount of finish. The met — 
at the third pen and the buyer looked at 
the hogs." The commission man made a 
few notes “in his book and beckoned to an 
employee to weigh the hogs. That pen of 
hogs was sold. The commission man and 
the buyer then went to the sixth pen and 
the same performance was repeated. 

Ten minutes later another commission 
man and another buyer came along and 
stopped at the first pen of the six, The 
commission man made a few notes and the 
employee hustled the hogs away to be 
weighed. The commission’ man and ‘the 
buyer went down the yard. 

Who is that buyer?” I asked of an em- 
ployee nearby. 

“He represents —— — ——,” the man 
replied. 

Thus the three pens were sold to two 
buyers, and shortly after a buyer from 
another firm took the remaining pens. 
The price for all six pens of hogs was the 
same, and the hogs im all six pens were 
quite uniform in weight and finish. 

When I went down the yards arf hour 
later where I had accosted the man who 
was ing to sell his own hogs, I found 
him there: 

“Haven't you sold them yet?” I asked. 

“No; I have had but one bid.” It was 
then eleven o'clock. 
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_ Abraham, 
Smoke Pump 


Drives ’Em Out 
Something new. Get all the facts about 
Abraham Smoke Pump. You will want 


one of these pumps. Greatest smoker ever 
invented. Makes most smoke. Drives "em 
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say you are interested and we will have 
something to say to you. Don’t miss this. 


FREE Sieeetiz 


You must have this new book *“FurFacts.”” 
Contains good trapping stories by Geo. J. 
Theissen and others and valuable informa- 
tion. You get our new catalog free also. 
Best hunters’and trappers’ guide published. 
Not a penny to pay for it. Gives you low- 
est prices on i te ety rs Kniv 
Hunting Coats, Heavy Coats, Suits for’ 
weather, Fox Horns, Turkey and Du 

everything you want for trapping. 
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Weekly Reports—Also Free 
We will put your name on our mailing list 

for Abraham's Weekly » They keep 
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full of Hunting Fis hing, Camping 
and Trevping stories and pictures, 
valuable information about guns, 
rifles, revolvers, fishing tackle, 
camp outfits, best places to go for 
fish and game, changes in fish and 
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| Most good weather.” 


“Only one buyer came past here?” I 
asked. 

“Several went past. The first one came 
and offered me eighteen cents a pound for 
them, but I wouldn’t take it because hogs 
like these brought 18.25 yesterday. The 
buyer told me they didn’t want that kind 
of hogs today.” 

When I went to the hotel that evening 
I asked the bell-boy to get me an evening 
paper, and I turned immediately to the 
market reports. 

“There was spirited bidding on hogs to- 
day,’”’ I read from the market quotation. 
“Heavy hogs. which sold yesterday for 
18.25 were not so.much in demand today 
and brought only eighteen cents. The 
packers wanted lighter hogs with a me- 
dium finish.” 

I tossed the paper into the waste-basket. 
“Tf that was spirited bidding, what would 
slow bidding be like,” I thought to myself. 


Marketing Via Ad., 
Telephone and Post-Cards 
By J. T. BARTLETT 


One man I knew had a crop of excellent 

ie pumpkins, altogether too nice to 
eed to his cattle. He filled a wagon and 
peddled from house to house in the nearest 
town. He returned home,with half the 
load and informed his wifé: “Pumpkin pie 
isn’t popular this year.” He reduced his 
price from two cents to one and one-half 
cents a pound on a second trip, and still 
had pumpkins left. A third trip was 
necessary to sell all the crop. ~- 

Another man with pie pumpkins not a 
bit better placed an advertisement in the 
local newspaper. . It wasn’t the advertise- 
ment-an expert would have written; noth- 
ing flowery; nothing calculated to, create 





- an appetite for pumpkin pie, except the 
* mere mention of 


e word—which is 
enough. He quoted a price of two cents a 
pound delivered, one and one-half cents a 


. pound at the farm. He also added: 


‘Phone L34, or drop me a card,’ and gave 
his name and address. : 

This simple advertisement, costing only 
about $1 for several insertions, sold twice 
the number of pumpkins that a personal 
house-to-house canvass had sold for the 
other man. Pumpkins ordered delivered 
were taken to town when other reasons 
made a trip necessary. Farm sales in 
most cases were managed by the women 
folks. 

A producer living near a fair-sized town 
can often turn a vegetable or fruit crop 
to excellent profit by the small-ad., tele- 
phone, post-card route. The higher the 
retail store price, the better the oppor- 
tunity for direct selling. The telephone in 
this trade is a priceless aid. hen the 
phone number is mentioned in a small 
advertisement, the telephone brings orders 
from scores of housewives, accustomed to 
4-5 Sa provisions by phone. They 
could be reached in no other way. 

When phone number alone is advertised, 
orders from those fgmilies without tele- 
phones, which are in the majority in some 

laces, are certain to be reduced. There- 

ore, when inserting an advertisement, put 
after the farm phone number—“or drop a 
ard. Avondale Farm, Windsor.” 

t little stroke of thoughtfulness auto- 


matically trebles. the number of prospec- 


tive customers. Post-cards furnish a 
valuable service at a ridiculously low price 
and can be popularized as business-getters 
for farmers. They are little used at present. 





Choice of Blessings 


Jim Smith wanted an almanac. The 
dler who had those veracious chronicles 

or sale was very obliging in explainin 
their virtues. “Ihave here,” he said, 
two different almanacs from which you 
may choose. One of them contains the 
most holidays, but the other contains the 




















































Low priced—lasts for years—stands the 


bumps. 


15 different models includin 


Radiolites that tell time in the dar 
Rost. H. INGersoit & Bro. 


NEW YORK 


Radiolite — the low- 
est secend Radiolite. 
—Tells time in the 
dark. Radium does it. 






CHICAGO 









SAN FRANCISCO MONTREAL 
Waterbury Radio- Reliance—thin 
lite—a small-sized model, 10 year 
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NEW-WAY PRODUCTS CO. 2136 Cixybourn Ave., CHICAGO, ILL, 
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300 Candie Power of 
Light at a Cost of 
1-8¢ Per Hour 


Burns Kerosene or Gasoline 


This lamp generates and 
burns its own gas from or- 
dinary kerosene. “ 
gasoline lamps can be lit 
with an 
like city gas, 
Write today for illustrated 
catalog of our com line of 
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The Nagel-Chase Mfg. Co. 
244-250 E. Erie St., Chicago 
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ABSORBINE 


Reduces Bursal Enlargements, 
Thickened, Swollen Tissues, 
Carbs, Filled Tendons, Soreness 
from Bruises or Strains; stops 
Spavin Lameness, allays pain. Does 
not blister; remove the hair; or lay 
up. the horse. $2.50 a bottle at 
druggists or delivered. Book 1 R free. 

W. F. YOUNG, inc., 153 Temple St., Springfield, Mass. 


| Say: “Tsawit in The Farm Journal” | 




















THE FARM JOURNAL 
Danger in Stalk Fields 


By A. S. ALEXANDER, M. D. C. 


OME stockmen are puzzled to know 
how to use the fodder remaining in the 
corn-fields after -husking time. Some 
years they turn stock into the fields and 

ave no bad luck; other years the so-called 
“corn-stalk disease” has killed many of 
their best cattle and horses. Just why the 
stalks prove harmless some years, and 
deadly now and then, has never been 
rightly explained; but it seems likely that 
climate or atmospheric conditions has 
much to do with it. 

* Many cases of alleged corn-stalk dis- 
ease now are known to be really cases of 
deadly hemorrhagic septicemia. In these 
cases the animals have a discharge of 
frothy, bloody fluid from the nostrils or 
mouth, or bloody flux (dysentery) may 
precede death. After death, blood spots 
are found studding the mucous membrane 
lining the intestines and serous membranes 
of closed cavities. Red blotches also are 
found under the skin. In other cases im- 
paction of the paunch (rumen) occurs and 
ends in death, the affected animal showing 
crazy symptoms similar to those seen in 
ordinary corn-stalk disease, some cases of 
hemorrhagic septicemia and in lead- 
poisoning. 

There are other possible causes of loss 
in corn-stalk fields. We have known of at 
least one serious loss of cattle turned into 
a stalk field in which wild mustard ha@ 
grown ripe and withered. The paunches 
of the dead cattle reeked with the fumes of 
mustard when opened. Other losses have 
been attributed to formation of saltpeter 
(nitrate of potash) in the joints of corn 
killed by drought, wet weather or root- 
worms, while prussic acid has been blamed 
in instances. where cattle have died from 
eating withered or second growth sorghum. 

Wherever possible cut, shock and husk 
corn. Little if any loss ever has been 
attributed to corn fodder or corn stover. 
Use a large part of the eorn crop on every 
stock farm in the form of well-made and 
carefully-stored silage. Silage is safe feed 
if free from mold and judiciously fed. 

Keep all pregnant animals out of corn- 
stalk fields. Let no horse pasture corn- 
stalks. Such feed is far more dangerous 
for horses than cattle. Muzzle all horses 
used on wagons when standing corn is 
being husked. Have all cattle and sheep 
that are to be pastured on corn-stalk fields 
vaccinated against hemorrhagic septi- 
cemia before turning them into such fi elds. 
So far as valuable pure-bred or high-grade 
cattle are concerned test stalk fields by 
turning in a serub or two before the other 
animals are allowed to pasture. Provide 
all animals pastured in corn-stalk fields 
free access to pure drinking water at all 
times. Supply salt liberally. At first 
feed hay Melore turning cattle into stalk 
fields and gradually accustom them to the 
stalks. Fence off any portion of the corn- 
field that has been killed by drought, wet 
weather or root-worms, or that has grown 
up to noxious weeds, such as mus 
jimson, ete. 

In conelusion, shocked corn sheuld be 
hauled from the field promptly when dry— 
not left there to waste and mold—and 
that when corn-stalk disease is prevalent 
cattle should be yard fed on sound feed. 
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If you want the most cash for your 
furs—in the quickest time—write 
usatonce. We need all the Skunk, 
Muskrat, Raccoon, . 
Bear, Beaver, Lynx, Marten and Mink. - 
furs you can skip, and will pay spot : 
cash same day shipment is received. 


HighestMarket Price d 


Our high prices, fair and honest grad- ; = 

ings, prompt returns and fair dealing is 

proven by our thousands of satisfied 

shippers everywhere, 

One of the biggest trapping seasons known 
ishere. Furs are in amazing demand all 
over, 80 don’t be satisfied with ordinary 
































































prices. Shipdirect to Geo. I. Fox. Prac- @ pn 

tically all furs eventually reach the New . oo 1 
York Marketand weeanthereforepay you a" a 
higher prices by buying direct from you. —@ ou 













You Get All YourMoney =~ s 


EO. Is, Nodeduction for handling—no 
commission charge. On alé 
shipments over $75 we 
yen be 5% extra above 
prices. Don’t ship a dol- 
lar’s worthof furs to any 
one until you.compare our 
latest special pricelistand 
advance. information, free 


GEO. FOX 


House That Guarantees Satisfaction 
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$2.00 
| Bottle S Try it and be convinced 


Standard Heave Remedy: 


« will cure any case of Heaves no matter how 
@ long standing, and restore your horse to sound 
| health and working ition. 


It costs more but there’s a reason, 




































Ask for deseriptive booklet. - is : 
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OMBAULT’S CAUSTIO BALSAM applied imme - 
diately after burns, po nae Mae § pad Tange wd me 
tiseptic, soothing and healing: Try ‘it 
fa. Lo a Posen remedy for the 
sired, write THE LAWRENCE- WILLIAMS Co., Sneiena 0. 















q How many of Our Folks can tell what 
“s the letters stand for on this sheep? 
And why were they placed on it? We will 
' print the best answer. 
We have not yet received an answer to 
© our question in the August issue regardin 
© the bull’s horns. Was it too hard for you 


A Shortage of Drafters 


> Seemingly there is a shortage of good young 
» drafters, if the conditions in La Salle, 
© Iroquois and Woodford counties, Ill., go 
La for anything. These counties are above 
[= the average in horse production, and 
Illinois is one of the leading draft horse 
. states. 

On nineteen farms where complete 
records were obtained there were forty-six 
foals, fifty-one yearlings, forty-four two- 

_ year-olds and 214 horses three years old or 
over on a total of 5,200 acres. This aver- 
ages about two and one-half foals, year- 
lings and two-year-olds respectively on 
each farm, and eleven and one-quarter 
work horses a farm, or an average of 
twenty-four and one-third acres a horse 

As the situation now presents itself, 
there are not enough young horses coming 
on in three of the best counties in Illinois 

_ to take care of the usual replacement re- 
"- quirements on farms in 1920-21-22; and 
when Jllinois falls short on draft horses, 
the balance of our states are far worse off. 


Steer-Feeding Rations 
[Continued from page 32] 


fin was not so high as in two other lots. 
‘or the last thirty-eight days silage was 
withheld from all lots, and all steers were 
given a full feed of shelled corn, linseed- 
» oil cake and clover hay. 
“| Judging from the gains in live weight 
"™ made by the cattle during this period, 
= which were quite satisfactory, it is easily 
possible to change fattening cattle from 
© silage to dry feed; but the increased cost 
of gains due to the elimination of silage 
|) makes the practise inadvisable. 


Conclusions 


_ The one conclusion to be drawn from these 

| feeding tests is this: More silage and less 

' grain must be used to feed economically. 

' According to the Missouri figures the 

» fRearest the grain ration has ever come in 

| @fficiency to the silage ration is 16.8 per 

| cent. The market has not justified beef 

production with corn during the last few 

| years. It never will justify steer feeding 

“4 Without silage. The ration which includes 

. & only corn silage, ——_ supplement 

4 _ as hese oo or 8 ag 

: a legume hay, apparently is the 

4 eexapeet beef cattle By can: the one upon 

9% which future feeding profits will be made. 

8 . Also, the red e diture for feed 

_ by the use of silage without corn or with 

asital on i= of _ et 

_ capital, and the low cost of gains practically 

_ eliminates the necessary margin at the feed 

[catch Iooding, persis tanger volume o 
Cattle » permits a me 

ess and enables feed steers. 
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Brings this Seamles 
Brussels Rug 


_Only $1 now and we ship this bean- 
ul rug. Use it 30 days. Then if 
not most pleasing in every way 
and an amazing bargain return it 
and wewill refund your $1 and 
y transportation both ways, 
you keep it, pay bale 
ance on our easy terms 
see description 


can’t mad 3g decide shout i 
description, You must gee the rac itself and Bargain Catalog | 


Gader by N Ditcksa nictinen gains : in favnitare a ne gs 
i'soow. Balance $2.75 monthly. ©, kitchenware, “ o THE HARTMAN C0. 
ono graphs, 
30 Days? Free Trial ®iovcs.ccizrs. @ 400 LsSalie Street Dept. 2178 Chicago 


silverware, losed ‘ Seamless Brussels 
Brussels . farm equip- % to have 30 days” 
ize ment, etc. o a ship it and you 
this —on easy wil roties py Ui cue pap both 
eredit . Hi aeow I pay $2.76 per month 
terms. o until price, $29,956, is paid? 


Te 
Sebi sze 
na 


Ea? 
Em 





bs e==That’s Enough 
m™ For Any Engine to Weigh 


An that weighs more than 60 pounds horsepower 
yen aavy tor foun week. iE wastes ceantinn, ae 
time and energy. 

Double Cylinder Engines weigh only one- 


Cushman oO 
fourth as much as engines, but they sre balanced so 
so accurately that they run even more 


steadi! nad quietly, The are also the most durable farm engines in 
4 ju. 
the Fog. (Me LED I a TY 


Light Weight 


HMA Farm Motors 


H. P. : to Move from Job to Job 

ZO fh Serpte Senter wrigne cots Jove 
H, P, Seonie Coser weighs only 780 ibs. A 

15 wonderful motor or silo filling. fe will handle most 

@ if 6 geri ina wate ony 820 Fo 

8 ali smaller jobs. ax xg 


H. P. wei only 190 Ibs. Besides doing all small 
4 init be attached to binder to save a team. 


Deskenet Raginey Go a} 08 mnoveniy and 
eo Se eee 
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Finger Board 





There's more than rhyme, my brother,“ 
There is reason in this jingle; 

Three men helping one another 
Can do more than six men single. 


F ‘same of the men that whittle sticks 

at the village stores would get busy, the 
farm labor problem would be just about 
solved. 


Does the use of limestone pay? One 
Broome county, N. Y., farmer raised 5,324 
pounds of hay on a limed acre and 
2,904 pounds on a similar adjacent un- 
limed acre. 


To hold a burlap bag open for filling, 
put a hoop that is the right size inside the 
mouth of the bag. Roll the edge of the 
sack in over the hoop and tuck it up under 
the hoop. hy, KH. 


When you go to buy a farm, trace the 
fence lines clear around and see which part 
belongs to you to build. Many times men 
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have neglected this and found that they 
had a big job of fence-building on hand 
after they had paid out almost their last 
cent forthe farm itself. 


One railroad shipped 894 carluads of 
strawberries out of Southwest Missouri 
this year, from half the acreage of the 
maximum shipment of 1,005 carloads four 
years ago. ‘The fruit was of exceptional 
quality, and growers averaged $6 a crate 
for it. This is three times the usual price. 


To drive nails into hard lumber: Take 
a piece of fat bacon and tatk it up in a 
convenient place where you are at work, 
and when you pick up a nail push the point 
and about a third of the length of the nail 
through the fat. Take care to get no 
grease on the head of the nail. A greased 
nail will enter seasoned oak or other hard 
woods easily. H. F.G:, Missouri. 


“We have shipped oyt 250 bushels of 
cane seed for our farmers,’ writes the 
County Agent of Frontier county, Neb., 
“securing a price of $1.25 a bushel, while 
dealers would pay only from eighty-five 
cents to $1.” That is what his farm 
bureau exchange did during May. All the 
farm bureau exchanges in the state han- 


dled $55,674 worth of live stock, and 
$30,487.40 worth of grain, seeds, ma- 
cheery ete., during May. That’s worth 
while. 





Bumper for spring: A six-inch piece of 
old auto casing makes a good bumper for 
the springs of a light wagon; I believe it 
would do very well on a light auto or truck. 
Wire is first threaded back and forth 
through the casing, just above the bead, 
so as to draw and hold the two parts of 
the bead close together, as shown at the 
right. The piece is then wired or. stra 

ped to the center of the lower part of the 
spring. The casing will flatten out, and 
remain more or less flat, after a time; but 
the rubber in the tread and beading will 
always give considerable shock absorb- 
ing ability. Make some of these for that 
Experimental Farm. J. P. L., Colorado. 








STYLEPLUS CLOTHES 


Any man can find 
his style in Styleplus 


Tall or short, stout or thin, young or just a bit less 
young, you can walk into the Styleplus Store certain 
of getting your style. The fabric you like. 
The fit you like. 





you like. 


All-wool fabrics. 


what you want. 


towns. 


tional value. 
tells the price. 


Buy your clothes in a store. 
You can try on the suit. 
satisfied before you pay your money. 


$50-$55-$40-$45 


And a limited assortment at $25 





The model 
And, the price you likel 


Style correct down to the last 
refinement...;Thorough workmanship. De- 
pendable wear. 


Our known price policy insures excep- 
The sleeve ticket put on by us 


You can select exactly 
You are 


Pick out your Styleplus Clothes for fall new / Buy 
with this in mind: Conditions are forcing clothing 
prices steadily upward. 

Sold by one leading clothing-merchant in most cities and 
Write us (Dept. AE) for name of local dealer. 


HENRY SONNEBORN & CO., Inc., Founded 1849 Baltimore, Md, 


The big name in clothes 
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Rack for Drying Seed-Corn 
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Te make a rack for drying seed-corn 
take an old buggy wheel artd fasten to 
the rim pieces of woven-wire fencing, cut 
apart asshown. Hang the rack to an over- 
head crosspiece in the crib or granary, and 
push the ms of seed-corn ears over the 
short pieces of wire. Use heavy wire in 
hanging up the rack. If rushed for time 
it will be cheaper to buy a rack. 


Hard Cider 


Hard cider is the curse of many neighbor- 
hoods. One of the best farm-hands I 
know, so far as work goes, is not of much 
account in the fall until the cider gets too 
hard to drink. Fifteen samples of cider 
obtained from farmers in Massachusetts 
contained alcohol running from 4.5 per 
cent to 6.83 per cent by weight, and 5.72 
per cent to 7.53 per cent by volume. Hard 
cider therefore contains from two to three 
times as much “drunk” as lager bee 

with 2.75 per cent alcohol. R. 


That Fresh Collins Fellow 


[Continued from page 117] 


upstairs and soon reappeared equipped and 
ready to go. ‘ 
Once on the lake, she decided to follow the 








shore on a kind of exploration tour. She 
entered several small bays and inlets; | fi- 


. nally she was surprised to see what appeared 


to be the mouth of a river. ‘What a pic- 
turesque stream!” she said aloud after she had 
followed it for a.mile. “It must be beautiful 
in summer.” 

She soon observed that the stream was 
narrowing rapidly. Then, quite without 
warning, as she rounded a grassy bend capped 
by a large muskrat house, she saw the end. 
“Must be spring fed,’’ she told herself. 

Rita threw herself down on the bank to 
rest. When she looked up from Sone 
one of her skates, a few lazy snowflakes 
hovered on the air, 

_ “This will be grand; I do so love to be out 
in a storm.” The flakes came thicker and 
thicker. “I'd better,be going.” ° 

Rita soon observed that the wind was 
driving in her face, so she tightened her scarf 
and bucked the storm as best she could. 
Shivers began to run up and down her back: 
She had not. skated more than half the length 
of the creek before she was chilled through. 

At last, quite exhausted, she reached what 
she supposed was the mouth of the creek. 
She changed her course. Before she was 
aware she was out of sight of land. She was 
confident of her direction until, fifteen 
minutes later, comi mpon nearly obliterated 

e 


skate tracks which ecided were her own, 
she realized 


she had described a large circle. 








(Concluded in the November issue] 
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C She most famous musical instrument 


| in the world 


Victrola fame is based on Victrola 
quality. More people all over the world 
have wanted and have bought the Victrola 
than any other musical instrument of its 
type. It is the instrument which the 
world’s greatest artists have selected as 
the best. It is the instrument selected by 
music-lovers throughout the world ds the 
best. It is certainly the instrument which 
you will want for your home. 

Victors and Victrolas $12 to $950. Any Victor dealer 


will gladly play your favorite music for you. Write to us 
for illustrated catalog and name of nearest Victor dealer. 


VICTROLA 


evVicerole’ is the 
the Victor Talking Me- 
chine onpene cote, 
pray y only. 


New Victor Records 
at all 


VICTOR TALKING MACHINE CO. CAMDEN, N.WJ. 














Don’t Wear a Truss 


BROOKS’ APPLIANCE, 
the modern scientific 
wonderful 


lieves rupture will be 
sent on trial. No ob- 
noxious springs or pads, 
Has automatic Air 
Cushions. Binds and 
draws the broken parts 
together as you would 
broken limb. No salves 
Nolies. Durable, ~~ ‘ 
Sent on trial to prove 
Protected by U. S. pat- 
ents. Catalog & measure © 





C. E. BROOKS, 234D State Street, Marshall, Mich. 








or return razor 


$185 : - ° 
Victor Razor Co., bept.128, Webster Bldg., Chicago 
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A Maxwell Truck you buy this 
Month will make you a 
present of its Total Cost 
in One Year 





More miles por gallon 
More miles om tires 


IVE -thousand-dollar truck con- 

struction. Five-thousand-dollar 
truck guarantee. Worm Drive. 10-foot 
loading space. Electric lights and gen- 
erator. 2400 pounds—we built it right 
to get it light—to save tires—to reduce 
gas consumption—to climb hills—to 
take bad roads—and to keep repair 
bills down. 


For long hauls and short calls. Self- 
supporting. Amateur proof. Chassis 
$1185 f. o. b. Detroit. 


If you like, take your time with the 
payments and let the Maxwell . buy it- 
self on the run. 


Pays its way from day to day. 


MAXWELL MOTOR COMPANY, Inc. 
DETROIT, MICHIGAN 
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Homes 
Churches 
Schools 
Offices 
Factories 


Cornell Wood Products Co. 


Dept.310 190 N. State St. CHICAGO, ILL. 
New York City Minneapolis Atlanta Denver Los Angeles Dallas 


Wellington, New Zealand 


Largest Manafacturers of wall-board under one roof. 
Mille at Cornell, Wie, Operated by 20,000 H, P. Water Power 












And many other varied uses. 





“I thought when I had the house all fixed up 
‘with Cornell-Wood-Board that I was through. But I kept 
finding so many other places around the farm where 
alteration and repair work was needed —just seems like 
there’s nolimitto the usefulness of Cornell-Wood-Board.” 
That’s what one Iowa farmer said, and there 
are thousands of farmers who are daily finding Cornell- 
Wood-Board the most practical, economical and satis- 
factory interior finishing material for farm buildings. 


Because of several exclusive Cornell Processes of man- 
ufacture, this product is unequaled for the wails, ceilings and parti- 
tions, Super-sized on both sides (patent applied for). Resists heat, cold 
and moisture. Needs less paint or calcimine than other interior 


finishing materials, 
Our Department of Design and Decoration will furnish 
Free Panel Plans and Cost Estimates on receipt of 
dimension sketch or blue print giving exact location 
of doors and windows. Ask your Dealer for Cornell- 
Wood-Board samples and full information. 


Foreign Offices: 
Melbourne, Australia 
Johannesburg, South Africa 





Is Easy to Put Up 
Stays Up 
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Garages Attics 
Theatres Basements 
Clubs Restaurants 


Railroad Depots 


Farm Buildings 
Window Displays 


Enclosed Porches 
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al] Here It Is—Get This Great. 
Price-Smashing Book—Free 


When I started in the stove business as a boy I said I’d do 
it. I wanted the biggest business ofits kind in the world and 
I’ve got it. Do you know how I did it? It’ssimpleif you've 
got the nerve. I went out and saved big money for hundreds Wy 
of thousands of people. I cut prices. _ I improved quality. Gy 
I sold direct. Nc 


Millions saved forstove and furnace buyers. That’s my record. WH : hae 
I don’t want any better one. I’ve been standing before the . 

judgment bar of the American people and they have let me We . s 
through the door of success. And every dollar’s worth of busi- 39 ee 
— I ever did has been done right direct with users from my big ay ¥ 
‘actories. ane 2 


I’m talking to you in this advertisement because maybe | 
you don’t know me. . 
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I want your name and address. Be 








Get My Offer On 


Pipe and Pipeless Fur- 
naces 


Stoves and Ranges 
Gas and Oil Stoves 
Kitchen Kabinets 
and Tables 


Refrigerators 
Phonographs 
Cream Separators 
Fireless Cookers 
Washing Machines 
Sewing Machines 
Sanitary Indoor 
Closets 





“The Old Stove Master” /h 









Kalamazoo, Mich. 
Please send me your Catalog 
No, 106. 


Eee ee 2 2 


e f ay 
I want to send you my big Free Stove and 7 4 
Furnace Book. CG a 
I’m not 80 stuck on talking about myself and what I aim todoin saving money || : 
for stove, range and furnace buyers this year, but if I don’t noone will. The other 
fellow wont tell you my story. _I want to tell it to you in my big free book. 
There you'll find pictures, descriptions, prices on everything in the stove line— 
with freight prepaid to your railroad station. Alsomy wonderful furnace offer that 

has taken the country by 
storm. _ It’s all in the 
book. Send for it. See 
for yourself. I'll give you 


30 Days’ Trial 
Unlimited, Unconditional 


Guarantee—Cash or Easy Payments 
There isn’t any fair and way you deal with me and not 


save ..money this year. ‘m out to 
. Only a Postage 
























thousands of Americans for whom [I 


save ‘your money, get friendship, 
add your name to. the hundreds of 
have saved money in other years, Between You 










d Me. Write 
I can’t do it though unless I know your ~~ 
“nendwassule es ggpratad 





Now, ness Ag oh fo give me that in- (~; 
ormation by or post card. s 
Will you do it? ERE. te, 


Ask for Catalog No. 105. 











KALAMAZOO \, 
STOVE CO. “ 


KALAMAZOO, MICH. 
Manufacturers 


yee CevrevlivevAule 


wc“ Direct to You” 


